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VOLUME SECOND 


CHAPTER XX.\ 

A LOSS 

I GOT down to Yarmouth in the ev^ ninp, and went to the inn. 

I knew that Peggotty’s spare room — my room — was likely 
to have occupation enough in a little while, if that great 
Visitor, before whose presence all the living must give place, 
were not already in tlic house ; so I betook myself to the inn, $ 
and dined there, and engaged my bed. 

It was ten o^clock when I went out. Many of the shops 
were shut, and the town was dull. When 1 came to Omer and 
Joram^s, I found the shutters up, but the shop-door standing 
open. As I could obtain a perspective view of Mr. Omerw 
inside, smoking his pipe by the parlor-door, 1 entered, and 
asked him how he was. 

*‘Why, bless my life and soul said Mr. Omer, “how do 
you find yourself ? Take a scat. — Smoke not disagreeable, 

I hope ? ” 15 

“By no means,” said I. “I like it — in somebody else’s 
pipe.” 

“What, not in your own, eh?” Mr. Omer returned, laugh- 
ing. ^ ‘ All the better, Sir. Bad habit for a young man. Take 
a seat. I smoke, myself, for the asthma.” 2c 

Mr. Omer had made room for me, and placed a chair. He 
now sat down again, very much out of breath, gasping at 
his pipe as if it contained a supply of that necessary, without 
which he must perish. 

“lam sorry to have heard bad news of Mr. Barkis,” said I. 25 

Mr. Omer looked at me, with a steady countenance, and 
shook his head. 

“Do you know how he is to-night ?” I asked. 

VOL. II — B 1 
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^'The very question I should have put to you, Sir/’ returned 
Mr. Omer, *^but on account of delicacy. It’s one of the draw- 
backs of our line of business. When a party’s ill, we cctfiH ask 
how the party is.” 

5/ The difficulty had not occurred to me ; though I had had 
my apprehensions too, when I went in, of hearing the old 
tune. On its being mentioned, I recognized it, however, and 
said as much. 

' ‘^Yes, yes, you understand, ” said Mr. Oiner, nodding his 
10 bead. “We dursn’t do it. Bless you, it would be a shock 
that the generality of parties mightn’t recover, to say 'Omer 
and Joram’s compliments, and how do you find yourself this 
morning?’ — or this afternoon — as it may be.” 

Mr. Omer and I rn»dded at (*acJi other, and Mr. Omer re- 
ts cruited his wind by the aid of his pipe. 

“It’s one of the things that cut the trade off from attentions 
they could often wish to show,” said Mr. Omer. “Take my- 
self. If I have known Barkis a year, to move to as he went 
by, I have known him forty year. But / can’t go and say, 
20 *How is he?”’ 

I felt it was rather hard on ’Mr. Ornor, and I told him so. 

“I’m not more self-interested, 1 hope, than another man,” 
said Mr. Omer. “ Look at mo ! My wind may fail me at 
any moment, and it ain’t likely that, -to my own knowledge, 

25 I’d be self-interested under sucli circumstances. J say it 
ain’t likely, in a man who knows his wind will go, when it 
docs go, as if a pair of bellows was cut open ; and that man a 
grandfather,” said Mr. Omer. 

I said, “Not at all ” 

JO “It ain’t that I complain of my line of business, ” said Mr. ' 
Omer. “It ain't that. Some good and some bad goes, no 
doubt, to all callings. What I wish is, that parties was brought 
up stronger-minded . ’ ’ 

Mr. Omer, with a very complacent and amiable face, 
jstook several puffs in silence; and then said, resuming his 
first point ; 
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Accordingly weVe oblecged, in aBcertaining how Barkis 
gc»es on, to limit ourselves to Km’ly. She knows what our 
real objects are, and she don’t have any more alarms or sus- 
picions about us, than if wo was so many lambs. Minnie 
and Jorara have just stepped down to the house, in fact (she’s s 
there, after hours, helping her aunt a bit), to ask her how he is 
to-night ; and if you was to please to wait till they come back, 
they’d give you full partic’lers. Will you take something? 

A glass of srub and water, now ? I smoke on srub and water, 
myself,” said Mr. Omer, taking up his glass, '^because it’si« 
considered softening to the passages, by which this trouble- 
some breath of mine gets into action. But, liOrd bless you,” 
said Mr. Omer, huskily, ‘'it ain’t the passages that’s out of 
order! ‘Give me breath enough,’ says I to my daughter 
Minnie, ‘and /’ll find passages, my dear.”’ 15 

Ho really had no breath to spare, and it was very alarming 
to see him laugh When he was again in a condition to be 
talked to, I thanked him for the proffered refreshment, which 
I declined, as I had just had dinner; and, observing that I 
would wait, since he was so good as to invite me, until his 2m 
daughter and his son-in-law came back, I inquired how little 
Emily was ? 

“Well, Sir,” said Mr. Omer, removing his pipe, that he 
might rub his chin ; “I tell you truly, 1 shall be glad when 
her marriage has taken place.” 25 

“Why so?” I inquired. 

“Well, she’s unsettled at present,” said Mr. Omer. “It 
ain’t that she’s not as pretty as ever, for she’s prettier — I 
do assure you, she is prettier. It ain’t that she don’t work 
as well as ever, for she does. She was worth any six, and 3« 
she is worth any six. But somehow she wants heart. If 
you understand,” said Mr. Omer, after rubbing his chin again, 
and smoking a little, “what I mean in a general way by the 
expression, ‘A long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull al- 
together, my hearties, hurrah!’ I should say to you, that 35 
ihiu was — in a general way — what I miss in Em’ly.” 
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Mr. Omer's face and manner went for so much, that 1 
could conscientiously nod my head, as divining his nieaning. 
My quickness of apprehension seemed to please him — and 
he went on : 

5 ''Now, I consider this is principally on account of her 
being in an unsettled state, you see. We have talked it over 
a good deal, her uncle and myself, and her swTcthoart and 
myself, after business ; and I consider it is principally on ac- 
count of her being unsettled. You must always recollect of 
lo Em^ly,'' said Mr. Omer, shaking his head gently, "that she's 
a most extraordinary affectionate little thing. The proverb 
says, 'You can't make a silk purse out of a sow's ear.' Well, 
I don't know about that. I rather think you may, if you 
begin early in life bho has made a home out of that old lioat, 

15 Sir, that stone and marble couldn't beat.’' 

"I am sure she has !" said I. 

"To see the clinging of that pretty little thing to her uncle," 
said Mr. Omer ; "to see the way she holds on to him, tighter 
and tighter, and closer and closer, every day, is to see a sight. 
20 Now, you know, there’s a struggle going on when that’s the 
case. Why should it be made? a longer one than is 
needful ?" 

1 listened attentively to the good pld fellow, and acquiesced^ 
with all my heart, in what he said. 

25 "Therefore, I mentioned to them,” said Mr Omer, in a 
comfortable, easy-going tone, "this. I said, ‘Now, don't 
consider Em’ly nailed down in point of time, at all. Make 
it your own time. Her services have b(‘en more valuable 
than was supposed ; her learning has been quicker than was 
30 supposed ; Omer and Jorain can run their pen through 
what remains; and she's free when you wish. If she likes 
to make any little arrangement, afterwards, in the way 
of doing any little thing for us at home, very well. If she 
don't, very well still. We’re no losers, anyhow.' For — 
35 don't you see," said Mr. Omer, touching me with his pipe, 
"it ain't likely that a man so short of breath as myself, and 
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a grandfather too, would go and strain ptiints with a little 
bkt of a blue-eyed blossom, like 

“Not at all, 1 am certain,^' said I. 

“Not at all! You’re right!” said Mr. Omer. “Well, 
Sir, her cousin — you know it’s a cousin she’s going to be 5 
Cnarried to ? ” 

^ “Oh yes,” I replied. “I know him well.” 

“Of course you do,” said Mr. Omer. “Well, Sir! Her 
cousin being, as it appears, in good work, and well to do, 
thanked me in a very manly sort of manner for this (con-ic 
lucting himself altogether, I must say, in a way that ^ves 
tae a high opinion of him), and went and took as comfortable 
El little house as you or I could wish to clap eyes on. That 
little house is now furnished, right through, as neat and com- 
plete as a doll’s parlor; and but for Barkis’s illness having is 
taken this bad turn, poor fellow, they would have been man 
and wife — I dare say, by this time. As it is, there’s a post- 
ponement” 

“And Emily, Mr, Omer?” I inquired. “Has she become 
more settled ? ” a# 

“ Why that, you know,” he returned, rubbing his double- 
chin agair “can’t naturally he expected. The prospect of the 
change a*iii separation, and all that, is, as one may say, close 
to her and far away from her, l)oth at once. Barkis’s death 
needn’t put it off much, but his lingering might. Anyway, as 
it’s an uncertain state of matters, you see.” 

- “I see,” said 1 . 

“Consequently,” pursued Mr. Omer, “Em’Iy’s still a little 
down and a little fluttered ; perhaps, upon the whole, she's 
more so than she was. Every day she seems to get fonder 30 
md fonder of her unde, and more loth to part from all of us. 
k kind word frcmi me brings the tears into her eyes ; and if 
Y&n was to see her with my daughter Minnie’s little girl, 
jroU’d never forget it. Bless my heart alive ! ” said Mr. Omer, 
pondering, “how she loves that child !” 55 

Having so favorable an opportunity, it occurred to me to 
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ask Mr. Omer, before our conversation should be^nterrupfed 
by the return of his daughter and her husband, whether he 
knew anything of Martha. 

“Ah!^' he rejoined, shaking his head, and looking very 
smuch dejected. “No good. A sad story. Sir, however you 
come to know it. I never thought there was any harm in 
the g^l. I wouldn't wish to mention it before my daughter 
, Minnie — for she’d take me up directly — but I never did. 
None of us ever did.” 

to Mr. Omer, hearing liis daughter’s footstep before I heard it, 
touched me with his pipe, and shut up one eye, as a caution. 
She and her husband came in immediately afterwards. 

Their report was, that Mr. Barkis was “as bad as bad 
could be;” that ho was quite unconscious; and that Mr. 
IS Chillip had mournfully said in the kitchen, on going away 
just now, that the College of Physicians, the College of 
Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ Hall, if they were all called in 
together, couldn’t help him. He was past both Colleges, 
Mr. Chillip said, and the Hall could only poison him. 
sto Hearing this, and learning that Mr. Peggotty was there, I 
determined to go to the house at once. I bade good night to 
M r. Omer, and to Mr. and Mrs. Joram ; and directed my steps 
thith$r, with a solemn feeling^ which made Mr. Barkis quite 
sL new and different creature. 

95 My low tap at the door was answered by Mr. Peggotty-^ 
He whs not so much surprised to see me as I had expected. 
I remarked this in Peggotty, too, when she came down; and 
1 have seen it since ; and I think, in the expectation of tlxai 
dread surprise, all other changes and surprises dwindle into 
30 nothing. 

I shook hands with Mr. Peggotty, .and passed into the 
kitchen, while he softly’ closed the door. Little Emily was 
sitting by the fire, with her hands before her face. Ham 
was standing near ner. 

35 We ^oke in whispers ; listening, between whiles, for any 
sound in the room above. I had not thought of it on the 
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occasion of* my last visit, but how strange it was to me now, 
to miss Mr. Barkis out of the kitchen ! 

‘‘This is very kind of you, Mas^r Davy,^' said Mr. 
Peggotty. 

“It is uncommon kind,’^ said Ham. s 

“Em'ly, my dear,’' cried Mr. Peggotty. “iJee here I 
Here’s Mas’r Davy come! What, cheer up, pretty! Not 
a wured to Mas’r Davy ? ” 

There was a trembling upon her, that I can see now. The 
coldness of her hand when I touched it, I can feel yet. Its lo 
only sign of animation was to shrink from mine ; and then she 
glided from the chair, and, creeping to the other side of her 
uncle, bowed herself, silently and trembling still, upon his 
breast. 

“It’s such a loving art,” said Mr. Peggotty, smoothing her is 
rich hair with his great hard hand, “that it can’t abear the 
sorrer of this. It’s nat’ral in young folk, Mas’r Davy, when 
they’re new to these here trials, and timid, like my little bird, — 
it’s nat’ral.” 

She clung closer to him, but neither lifted up her face, nor 20 
spoke a word, 

“It’s getting late, ray dear,” said Mr. Peggotty, “and here’s 
Ham come fur to take you home. Theer ! Go along with 
t’other loving art ! What, Em’ly ? Eh, my pretty?” 

The sound of her voice had not reached me, but he bent 25 
his head as if he listened to her, and then said : 

“Let you stay with your uncle? Why, you doen’t mean 
10 ask me that! Stay wdth your uncle. Moppet? When 
>mur husband that’ll be so soon is here fur to take you home ? 
Now a person wouldn’t think it, fur to see this little thing 30 
alongside a rough-weather chap like me,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
looking round at both of us, with infinite pride ; “but the sea 
ain’t more salt in it than she has fondness in her for her uncle 
— a foolish little Em’ly ! ” ^ 

“Em’ly’s in the right in that, Mas’r Davy!” said Ham.aj 
“Look’ee here ! As Em’ly wishes of it, and as she’s hurried 
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aEd frightened, like, besides, III leave her till moniing. Lei 
me stay too ! 

*^No, no” said Mr. Pcggotty. '^You doen't ought — a 
married man like 3’'ou — or what^s as good — to take and 
S hull away a day's work. And you doen't ought to watch and 
work both. That won’t do. You go home and turn in. 
You ain’t afccrd of Em'ly not being took good care on, I 
• know.” 

Ham yielded to tliis persuasion, and took his hat i*o go. 
Even when he kissed her, — and I never saw him approach 
her, but I felt that nature had given him the soul of a gentle- 
man, — she seemed to cling closer to her uncle, even to the 
avoidance of her chosen husband. I shut the door after him, 
that it might cause no disturbance of the quicit that prevailed ; 
1$^ and when I turned back, I found Mr. Peggotty still talking 
to her. 

^^Now, I'm a going up-stairs to tell your aunt as Mas'r 
Davy's here, and that'll cheer her up a bit,” he said. ‘^Sit 
ye down by the fire, the while, my dear, and warm these mortal 
10 cold hands. You doen't need to be so fearsome, and take 
on so much. What ? You'll go along with me ? — Well I 
come along with me — come ! If her uncle was turned out 
of house and home, and forced to lay down in a dyke, Mas'r 
Davy,” said Mr. Peggotty, with no less pride thah before, 
2$ **it's my belief she'd go along with him, now! But there'll 
be some one else, soon, — some one else, soon, Em'ly ! ” 

Afterwards, when I went up-stairs, as I passed the door of 
my little chamber, which was dark, T had an ind^tinct impres- 
sion of her being within it, cast down upon the floor. But, 
lo whether k was really she, or whether it was ».onfusion of the 
shadows’ in the room, I don't know now. 

I I had leisure , to think, before the kitchen-fire, of pretty 
little Em'ly's dread of death — which, added to what Mr, 
Omer had told me, 1 took to bo tlie cause of her being so* unlike 
35 herself — and I had leisure, before Peggotty came down, 
even to think more leniently of the weakness of it : as I sat 
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counting tke ticking of the clock, and dc'op :ning my nense of 
the solemn hush aroimd me. Peggr>tty .«>ok m her arms, 
and blessed and thanked me over aridt>vcr ago in for being such 
a comfort to her (that was what she said) in her distress. She 
then entreateil me to come up-stairs, sobbijig^ tliat Mr, Barkis « 
had always liked me and admired n>e; tlmfc he had often 
talked of me, before he fell into a stupor, and thnt she be- 
lieved, in case of his coming to himself again, he wouU brighten 
up at sight of me, if he could brighten un at any cartlily 
thing. 10 

The probability of his ever doing so, aooeared to me, when 
I saw him, to be very small. He was lying with his head 
and shoulders out of bed, in an uncomfortable attitude, 
half resting on the box which had cost him so much pain 
and trouble, I learned that, when he W'as past creeping out of is 
bed to op<m it, and past assuring himself of its safety by means 
of the divining-rod 1 had seen him use, he had required to' 
have it placed on the chair at the bedside, where he had ever 
since embraced it, night and day. His arm lay on it now. 
Time and the world were slipping from beneath him, but the ao 
box was there ; and the last words he had uttered were (in 
an explanatory tone) *‘()ld clothes 

‘‘ Barkis, my dear ! ” said Peggotty , almost cheerfully : 
beading over him, while her brother and I stood at the bed^s 
foot. Here’s my dear boy — my dear boy, Master Davy, 25 
who brought us together, Barkis ! That you sent messages 
by, you know ! Won’t you speak to Master Davy ? ” 

He was as nnute and senseless as the box, from wliich his 
form derived the only expression it had. 

He’s a going out with the tide, ’’said Mr. Peggotty to me, 30 
behind his hand. ' 

My dyes were dim, and so were Mr. Peggotty’s; but I 
repeated in a whisper, *^With the tide?” 

“People can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
“except when the tide’s pretty nigh out. They caitH be as 
bom, unless it’s pretty nigh in — not properly born, till 
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flood. He's a’ going out with the tide. If 8 ebb ^ balf-arter 
three, slack water half-an-hour. If he lives till it turns,' 
he'll hold his pwu till past the flood, and go out with the next 
tide." 

5 We remained there^ watching him, a long time — hours. 
What mysterioiis influence my presence had upon him in that 
state of his senses, I shall not pretend to say ; but when he at 
last began to wander feebly, it is certain he was muttering 
about driving me^to school. 
o ‘‘He's coming to himself," said Peggotty. 

Mr. Peggotty touched me, and whispered with much awe 
and reverence, “They are both a going out fast." 

“Barki^my dear !" said Peggotty. 

“C. P. Barkis," he cried faintly. “No better woman any- 
[$ where!" 

“Look! Here's Master Davy!" said Peggotty. For he 
now opened his eyes, 

I was on the point of asking him if he knew me, when he 
tried to stretch out his arm, and said to me, distinctly, with a 
to pleasant smile : 

“Barkis is willin' !" 

And, it being low water, he went out with the tide. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

A GREATER LOSS 

It was not difficult for me, on Pcggotty^s solicitation, to 
resolve to stay where I was, imtil after the remains of the 
poor carrier should h$tvc made their last journey to Blunder- 
stone. She had long ago bought, out of her own savings, a 
little piece of ground in our old churchyard near the graves 
*‘of her sweet girl,^’ as she always called my mother ; and there 
they were to rest. 

In keeping Peggotty company, and doing all I could for 
her (little enough at the utmost), I was as grateful, I rejoice 
to ttdnk, as even now I could wish myself to have been. lo 
But I am afraid I had a supreme satisfaction, of a personal 
and professional nature, in taking charge of Mr. Barkis's 
will, and expounding its contents. 

I may claim the merit of having originated the suggestion 
that the will should be looked for in the box. After some is 
search, it was found in the box, at the bottom of a horse's 
nose-bag ; wherein (besides hay) there was discovered an old 
gold watch, with >chain and seals, which Mr. Barkis had worn 
on his wedding-day, and which had never been seen before 
or since ; a silver tobacco-stopper, in the form of a leg ; an 20 
imitation lemon, full of minute cups and saucers, which I have 
some idea Mr. Barkis must have purchased to present to me 
when I was a child, and afterwards found himself unable to 
part with ; eighty-seven guineas and a half, in guineas and 
half-guineas ; two hundred and ten pounds, in perfectly as 
clean bank-notes ; certain receipts for Bank U England stock; 
an old horseshoe, a bad shilling, a piece of camphor, and an 
oyster-shell. From the circumstance of the latter article 
having been much polished, and displaying pri'sonatic colors 
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, on the hiside, I conclude that Mr. Barkis had some general 
ideas about pearls, which never resolved themselvps into 
anything definite. 

For years and years, Mr. Barkis had carried this box, on all 
$ his journeys, every day. That it ‘ might the better escape 
notice, he had invented a fiction that it belonged to '^Mr. 
Blackboy,” and was *Ho be left with Barkis till called for;^^ 

fable he had elaborately written on the lid, in characters 
now scarcely legible. 

JO He had hoarded, all these years, I found, to good purpose. 
His property in money amounted to nearly thiee thousand 
pounds. Of this ho bequeathed the interest of one thousand 
t6 Mr. Peggotty for his life; on his decease, the principal 
to he equally divided between Peggotty, little Emily, and 
15 me, or the survivor or sur^avors of us, share and share alike. 
All the rest he died possessed of, he bequeathed to Peggotty ; 
whom he left residuary legatee, and sole executrix of that his 
last will and testament. 

I felt myself quite a proctor when I read this document 
*0 aloud with all possible ceremony, and set forth its provisions, 
any mmiber of times, to those whom they concernecl. I began 
to think there was more in the Commons than I ha-d supposed. 
I examined the will with the deepest attentionj pronounced 
it perfectly formal in all respects, ihad(j a j)encil-mark or so 
*sin the margin, and thought it rather extraordinary that I 
knew so much. 

In this abstruse pursuit; in making an account for 
Peggotty, of all the property into which she had come ; in ar- 
ranging all the affairs in an orderly manner; and in being 
30 her referee and adviser on every point, to our joint delight ; 
I passed the week before the funeral. I did not see little 
Emily in that interval, but they told me she was to be quietly 
married in a fortnight. 

I did not attend the fimeral in character, if I may venture 
55 to say so. I mean I was not dressed up in a black cloak and 
a sjreamer, to frighten the birds; but I walked over to 
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Blimderstone early in the morning, and was in the church^ 
yard when it came, attended only by Peggotty and her brother, 
The mad gentleman looked on, out of my little window; 
Mr. Chillip's baby wagged its heavy head, and rolled its 
goggle eyes, at the clergyman, over its riurse^s shoulder; 5 
Mr. Omer breathed short in the background ; ?io one else 
was there; and it was very quiet. We walkcKl about the 
churchyard for an hour, after all was over ; and pulled s(mie 
young leaves from the tree above my mothcr^s grave. 

A dread falls on mo here. A cloml is lowering on the distant lO 
town, towards which I retraced my solitary steps. T fear to 
approach it. I cannot boar to think of what did come, upon 
that memorable nlja; of what must come again, if I go 
on. 

It is no worse, because T write of it. It would be no better, ts 
if I stopped my most unwilliiig hand. It is done. Nothing 
can undo it ; nothing can make it otherwise than as it was. 

My old nurse was to go to London with me next day, on 
the business of the will. Little Emily was passing that day 
at Mr. Omer’s. We were all to meet in the old boathouse ao 
that night. Ham would bring Emily at the usual hour. I 
would walk Back at my leisure. Brother and sister 
would return as they had come, and be expecting us, when the 
day closed in, at the fireside. 

I parted from them at the wicket-gate, where visionary 25 
Straps had rested with Roderick Random^s knapsack in the 
days of yore ; and, instead of ‘going straight back, walked a 
little distance on the road to Lowestoft. Then I turned, and 
walked back towards Yarmouth. I stayed to dine at a decent 
alehouse, some mile or two from the ferry I have mentioned 30 
before ; and thus the day wore away, and it was evening when 
I reached it. Rain was falling heavily by that time, and it 
was a wild night ; but there was a moon behind the clouds, and 
it was not dark. 

I was soon within sight of Mr, Pe^otty's house, and of the 33 
light within it shining through the window. A little flounder* 
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ing across the sand, which was heavy, brought me to the door, 
and I went in. 

It looked very comfortable indeed. Mr. Peggotty had 
smoked his evening pipe, and there were preparations for 
S some supper by-and-by. The fire was bright, the ashes were 
thrown up, the locker was ready for little Emily in her old 
place. In her own old place sat Peggotty, once more, look- 
ing (but for her dress) as if she had never left it. She had 
fallen back, already, on the society of the work-box with 
m'St, PauPs upon the lid, the yard-measure in the cottage,' 
and the bit of wax candle : and there they all were, just as if 
they had never been disturbed. Mrs. (jummidge appeared 
to be fretting a little, in her old corner; and consequently 
looked quite natural, too. 

ts You're first of the lot, Llas'r Davy I" said Mr. Peggotty, 
with a happy face. ^‘Doen't keep in that coat, Sir, if it's 
wet." 

Thank you, Mr. Peggotty," said I, giving him my outer 
coat to hang up. ^4t's quite dry." 
to 'tisT'said Mr. Peggotty, feeling over my shoulders. 

‘^As a chip ! Sit ye down, Sir. It ain't o' no use saying 
welcome to you, but you're welcome, kind and hearty." 

Thank you, Mr, Peggotty, I am sure of that. Well, ^ 
Peggotty I " said I, giving her a kiss. ‘‘And how are you, old 
'5 woman ? " 

“Ha, ha!" laughed Mr. Peggotty, sitting down beside us, 
and rubbing his hands in his sense of relief from roc(‘nt trouble, 
and in the genuine heartiness of his nature; “there's not a 
woman in the wurcld, Sir — as I tell her — that need to feel 
o more easy in her mind than her ! She done her dooty by the 
departed, and the departed know'd it ; and the departed done 
what was right by her, as she done what was right by the de- 
parted ; — and — and — and it's all right ! " 

Mrs. Gummidge groaned. 

5 “Cheer up, my pretty mawther!" said Mr. Peggotty. 
(But he shook his head aside at us, evidently sensible of the 
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tendency q{ the late occurrences to recall the memory of the 
old one.) “DoeuH be dowii ! Cheer up, for your own self, 
on’y a little bit, and see if a good deal more doen^t come 
natural I” 

Not to me, Dan' 1,’^ returned Mrs. Gummidge. " Nothink's s 
nat'ral to me but to be lone and lorn." 

*^No, no,'’ said Mr. Peggotty, soothing her sorrows. 

“Yes, yes. Dan'll” said Mrs. Gummidge. “I ain’t a 
person to live with them as has had money left. Thinks go 
too contrairy with me. I had better be a riddance.” to 

“Why, how should I ever spend it without you ?” said Mr. * 
Peggotty, with an air of serious remonstrance. “What are 
you a talking on ? Doen't I want you more now, than ever 
Idid?” 

“I know'd I was never wanted before I” cried Mrs. Gum-is 
midge, with a pitiable whimper, “and now I'm told so I How 
could I expect to bo wanted, being so lone and lorn, and so 
contrairy !” 

Mr. Peggotty seemed very much shocked at himself for 
having made a speech capable of this unfeeling construction, but 20 
was prevented from replying, by Peggotty's pulling his sleeve, 
^and shaking her held. After looking at Mrs. Gummidge 
for some moments, in sore distress of mind, he glanced at 
the Dutch clock, rose, snuffed the candle, and put it in the 
window. 2S 

“Theer!” said Mr. Peggotty, cheerily. “Theer we are, 
Missis Gummidge!” Mrs. (5ummidg(; slightly groaned. 
“Lighted up, accordin’ to custom! You're a wonderin' 
what that's fur, Sir ! Well, it's fur our little Em'ly. You see, 
the path ain't over light or cheerful arter dark ; and when I’m 3 © 
here at the hour as she's a cornin' home, I puts the light in 
the winder. That, you see,” said Mr. Peggotty, bending 
over me with great glee, “meets two objects. She say^ says 
Em'ly, 'Theer's home !' she says. And likewise, says Em'ly, 
*My uncle's theer!' Fur if I ain’t theer, I never have no3S 
light showed.” 
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You^re a baby !” said Peggotty ; very fond of |;iim for it, 
if thought so. 

"Well/' returned Mr. Peggotty, standing with Ms legs 
pretty wide apart, and rubbing his hands up and down then), 
5 in his comfortable satisfaction, as he looked alternately at us 
and at the fire, “I doen't know but I am. Not, you see, to 
look at." 

"Not azacktly," observed Peggotty. 

"No," laughed I^Ir. Peggotty, "not to look at, but to — to 
lo consider on, you know. 1 doen’t care, bless you! Now 1 
' tell you. When 1 go a looking and looking about that theer 
pritty house of our Em'ly's, Pm — I’m Gormed," said Mr. 
reggotty, with sudden emphasis — " theer ! 1 can't say more — 
if 1 doen^t feel as if th^^ littlest things was her, almost. 1 takes 
15 up and I puts 'em down, and I touches of 'em as delicate 
as if they was our Em'ly. So 'tis with her little bonnets and 
that. I couldn't see one on 'em rough used a purpose — not 
fur the whole wurcld. Thero^s a bubby for you, in the form 
of a great Sea Porkypiiic !'’ said Mr. Peggotty, relieving his 
to earnestness with a roar of laughter. 

Peggotty and I both laughed, but not so loud. 

"It’s iny opinion, you see," said Mr. Peggotty, with 
delighted, face, after some further rubbing of liis legs, "as 
this is along of my havin' played with her so much, and 
»5 made believe as we was Turks, and Frencli, and sharks, and 
every wariety of forinners — bless you, yes ; and lions and 
whales, and I doen’t know what all ! — when she warn't 
no higher than my knee. I’ve got into the way on it, you 
know. Why, this here candle now!" said Mr Peggotty. 
50 gleefully holding out his hand towards it, "/ know wery well 
that arter she's married and gone, 1 shall put that candle 
theer, just that same as now. 1 know wery well that when I’m 
here o’ nights (and where else should I live, bless your arts, 
whatever fortun I come into?) and she ain’t here, or I ain't 
theer, 1 shall put the candle m the winder, and sit afore the 
fire, pretending I'm expecting of her, like I'm a doing now. 
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Theresa a .babby for you,” said Mr. Peggdtty, v^ith another 
roar, the form of a Sea Pork3rpine ! Why, at the present 
minute, when I see the candle sparkle up, I says to myself, 
‘She's a looking at it ! Em'ly's a corning ! ’ 'Phere's a babby 
for you, in the form of a Sea Porkypinc ! Right ior all that,” s 
said Mrv Peggotty, stopping in his roar and smiting his hands 
together ; “fur here she is I ” 

It was only Ham. The night should have turned more Vv^et 
since I came in, for be had a large sou -wester hat on, slouched 
over his fact). lo 

“Wheer’s Em’ly?” said Mr. Peggotty. 

Ham madf‘ a motion with his head, as if she were outside. 
Mr. Peggotty took the light from the window, trimmed it, 
put it on the table, and wa.s busily stirring the fire, when Ham, 
who had not moved, said : ,15 

“Mas'r Davy, will you come' out a minute, arid see what 
Em'ly and me has got to show you?” 

We went out As I passed him at the door, I saw, to my 
astonishment and fright, that he was deadly pale. He pushed 
mo hastily into the open air, and closed the door upon us. 
Only upon us two. 

“Ham I what’s the matter?” 

“Mas’r Davy ! ” Oh, for his broken heart, how dread- 

fully he wept ! 

I was paralyzed by the sight of such grief. I don't know 2s 
what I thought, or what I <lreadcd. I could only look at him. 

“Ham! Poor good fellow! For Heaven's sake, "tell me 
what's the matter ! ” 

“My love, Mas'r Davy — the pride and hope of my art — 
her that I'd have died for, and would die for now — she's 30 
gone!” 

“Gone?” 

“ Em'ly’s run away ! Oh, Mas'r Davy, think how she's run 
away^ when I pray my goodf and gracious God to kill hof (her 
l^t 18 80 dear above all things) sooner than let her borne to 
ruin and disgracej^^” 

VOL. II — c 
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The face he turned up to the troubled sky, tha quivering 
' of bis clasped hands, the agony of his figure, remain as^oiated 
with that lonely waste, in my remembrance, to this hour. 
It is always night there, and he is the only object in the scene. 

5 “You're a scholar,'*' he said, hurriedly, “and know what's 
right and best. What am I to say. indoors? How am I 
ever to break it to him, Mas'r Davy ? ' 

I saw the door move, and instinctively tried to hold the 
latch on the outside, to gain a moment's time. It was too 
lolate. Mr. Peggotty thrust forth his face; and never could 
I forget the change that came upon it when he saw us, if 1 
were to live five hundred years. 

I remember a great wail and cry, and the women hanging 
about' him, and we a!l standing in the room ; I with a paper 
x$ in my hand, which Ham had given mo ; Mr. Peggotty, with his 
vest torn open, his hair wild, his face and lips quite white, 
and blood trickling down his bosom (it had sprung from his 
mouth, I think), looking fixedly at me. 

“Read it. Sir," he said, in a low shivering voice. “Slow, 
90 please. I doen't know as I can understand." 

In the midst of the silence of death, I read thus, from a 
blotted letter : — 

“ ‘When you, who love me so much better than I evei^ have 
deserved, even when my mind was innocent, see this, I shall 
as be far away.’ ” 

“ I shall be fur away, " he repeated slowly. “ Stop ! ’ Em'ly 
fur away. Weill" 

** ‘When I leave my dear home — my dear home — oh, my 
dear home I — in the morning,' 

50 the letter bore date on the previous night : 

‘ — it wifi be never to come back, unless he brings me back a 
lady. This will be found at night, many hours after, instead 
of me. Oh, if you knew how my heart is torn. If even you, 
that I have wronged so much, that never can forgive me, 
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could only know what I suffer ! I am too wicked to write 
about myself. Ob, take comfort in thinking that I am so bad. 
Oh, for mercy’s sake, tell uncle that I never loved him half so 
dear as now. Oh, don’t remember how affectionate and kind 
you have all been to me — don’t remember we were ever to be 5 
married — but try to think as if I died when I was little, 
and was buried somewhere. Pray Heaven that I am ffoin| 
away from, have compassion on my uncle ! Tell him that 1 
never loved him half so dear. Be his comfort. Love some 
good girl, that will be what I was once to uncle, and be true to lo 
you, and worthy of you, and know no shame but me. God 
bless all ! I’ll pray for all, often, on my knees. If he don’t 
bring me back a lady, and I don’t pray for my own self, I’ll 
pray for all. My parting love to uncle. My last tears, and my 
last thanks, for uncle !”* 

That was all. iS 

He stood, long after I had ceased to read, still looking at me. 
At length I ventured to take his hand, and to entreat him, as 
well as I could, to endeavor to get some command of himself. 
He replied, thank’ee. Sir, I thank’ce !” without moving. 

Ham spoke to him. Mr. Peggotty was so far sensible of so 
his affliction, that he wrung his hand; but, otherwise, he 
remained in the same state, and no one dared to disturb 
him. 

Slowly, at last, he moved his eyes from my face, as if he 
were waking from a vision, and cast them round the room. 2$ 
Then he said, in a low voice : 

Who’s the man ? I want to know his name.” 

Ham glanced at me, and suddenly I felt a shock that struck 
me back. 

**There’s a man suspected,” said Mr. Peggotty. *^Who is 30 
it?” 

'^Mas’r Davy ! ” implored Ham. out a bit, and let me 
tell him what I must. You doen’t ought to hear it, Sir.” 

I felt the shock again. I sank down in a chair, and tried 
to utter some reply ; but my tongue was fettered, and my $$ 
sight was weak. 
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^ want to know his name !” I he^rd said, once more. 

‘For some time .past/' Ham faltered, there's hpen a 
servant about here, at odd times. There's been a gea'lm'n 
too. Both of 'em belonged to one another." 

5 Mr. Peggotty stood fixed as before, but now looking at 
him. 

*^The servant," pursued Ham, was seen along with — our 
poor girl — last night. He’s been in hiding about here, this 
week or over. He* was thought to have gone, but he was 
jp hiding. Doei/t stay, Mas’r Davy, doen’t ! ” 

I felt Peggotty’s arm round my neck, but I could not have 
moved if the house had been about to fall upon^e. 

A strange chay and bosses was outside town, this morning, 
on the Norwich® road, a’niost afore the day broke/’ Ham 
15 went on. ^‘The servant went to it, and come from it, and 
went to it again. When he went to it again, Em’ly was nigh 
him. The t’other was inside. He’s the man.’’ , 

^^For the Lord’s love,’’ said Mr. Peggotty, falling back, 
and putting out his hand, as if to keep off what he dreaded. 
$x> Doen’t tell me his name’s Steerforth." 

"Mas’r Davy,’’ exclaimed Ham, in a broken voice, "it ain't 
no fault of youm — and I am far from laying of it to you 
but his name is Stccrfortli, and he’s a damned villain !" 

Mr. Peggotty uttered no cry, and shed no tear, and moved 
a«jno more, until he seemed to wake again, all at pnee, and 
pulled down his rough coat from its peg in a corniar/ 

"Bear a hand with tliis ! I’m struck of a heap, and can’t 
do it,’’ he said, impatiently. "Bear a hand, and help me. 
Well!’’ when somebody had done so. "Now give me that 
30 theer hat ! ’’ 

Ham asked him whither he was going. 

"I’m a going to seek my niece. I’m a going to seek my 
Em’iy. I’m a going, first, to stave in that theer boat, and 
sink it where I would have drownded him, as I’m a livin’ soul, 
35 if I had had one thought of what was in him ! As he sat 
afore me,’’ he said, wildly, holding out his clenched right hand, 
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he safe afore me, face to face, strike me do%% dead, but 
I'd have drownded him, and thought it right I — l*ra a going 
to seek my niece.'' 

** Where?" cried Ham, interposing himself before the door. 

‘‘Anywhere! I'm a going to seek my niece through thos 
wureld. Tra a going to find my poor niece in h«r shame, 
and bring her back. No one stop me! I tell you Im a 
going to seek my niece 1" 

^‘No, no !" cried Mrs. Gummidge, coming between them, in 
a fit of ci-ying. “No, no, Dan'l, not as you are now. Seekio 
her in a little while, my lone lorn Dan'l, and that’ll be but riglit ; 
but not as 3’'Ou are now. Sit ye down, and give me your for- 
giveness for having ever been a worrit to .you, Dan’l — what 
have my contrairies ever been to this I — and let us speak a 
word about them times when she was first an orphan, and when is 
Ham was too, and when I was a poor widder woman, and you 
took me in. It’ll soften your poor heart, Dan'l," la.yingher 
head upon his shoulder, “and you'll bear your sorrow better; 
for you know the i)romise, Dan’l, ‘As you have done it unto 
one of the least of these, you have done it unto Me ’ ; ® and 20 
that can never fail under this roof, that’s been our shelter 
for so many, mahy year ! ’’ 

He w’as quite passive now ; and when I heard him crying, 
the imi)ulse that had been upon me to go down upon my 
knees, and ask their pardon for the desolation 1 had caused, 25 
and curse Steerforth, yielded to a better feeling. My over- 
charged heart found the same relief, and 1 cried too. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

THE BEGINNING OF A LONG JOURNEY 

What is natural in me, is natural in many other men, I 
infer, and so I am not afraid to write that 1 never had loved 
Steerforth better than when the ties that bound mo to him 
were broken. In the keen distress of the discovery of his 
5 URworthiness, I thought more of all that was brilliant in him, 
I softened more towards ail that was good to him, I did more 
justice to the qualities thal might have made him a raan of a 
noble nature and a great name, than ever I had done in the height 
of my devotion to him. Deeply as I felt my own unconscious 
xopart in his pollution of an honest home, I believe that if I 
had been brought face to face with him, I could not have 
uttered one reproach. I should have loved him so well still — 
though he fascinated me no longer — I should have held in 
so much tenderness the memory of my affection for him, 
15 that I think I should have been as weak as a spirit-wounded 
child, in all but the entertainment of a thought that we 
could ever be re-united. That thought I never had. I felt, 
as he had felt, that all was at an end between us. What 
’ his remembrances of me were, I have never known — they 
flo were light enough, perhaps, and easily dismissed — but mine 
of him were as the remembrances of a cherished friend, who 
was dead. 

Yes, Steerforth, long removed from the scenes of this poor 
history ! * My sorrow may bear involuntary witness against 
as you at the Judgment Throne; but my angry thou^ts or 
my reproaches never will, I know! 

The news of what had happened soon spread through the 
town; insomuch that as I passed along the streets next 
morning, I overheard the people speaking of it at their doora 
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Many were hard upon her, some few were hard upon him, but 
towards her second father and her lover there was but one 
sentiment. Among all kinds of people a respect for them in 
their distress prevailed, which was full of gentleness and 
aelicacy. The seafaring men kept apart, when those s 
two were seen early, walking with slow steps on the beach ; 
and stood in knots, talking compassionately among them- 
selves. 

It was on the beach, close down by the sea, that I found 
them. It would have been easy to' perceive that they bad la 
not slept all last night, even if Peggotty had failed to tell 
me of their still sitting just as I left them, when it was broad 
day. They looked worn ; and I thought Mr. Peggotty's head 
was bowed in one night more than in all the years I had known 
him. But they were both as grave and steady as the sea 15 
itself : then lying beneath a dark sky, waveless — yet with 
a heavy roll upon it, as if it breathed in its rest — and touched, 
on the horizon, with a strip of silvery light from the unseen sun. 

**We have had a mort of talk, Sir,^^ said Mr. Peggotty to 
me, when we had all three walked a little while in silence, 20 
^'of what we ought and doen’t ought to do. But we see 
our course now.” 

I happened to glance at Ham, then looking out to sea 
upon the distant light, and a frightful thought came into my 
mind — not that his face was angry, for it was not ; I recall 25 
nothing but an expression of stern determination in it — that 
if ever he encountered Steerforth, he would kill him. 

“My dooty here. Sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, “is done. I’m a 

going to seek my ” he stopped, and went on in a firmer 

voice: “I’m a going to seek her. That’s my dooty ever- 30 
more.” 

He shook his head when I asked him where he would seek 
her, and inquired if I were going to London to-morrow? I 
told him I had not gone to-day, feaiing to lose the chance of 
being of any service to him ; but that I was ready to go when 3s 
he would. 
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'‘ril go along with you, Sir,” he rejoined, “if you’re agree- 
able, to-rnorrow.” 

We walked again, for a while, in silence. 

“Hani,” he presently resumed, “he’ll hold io his present 
5 work, and go and live along with my sister. The old boat 
yonder ” 

“Will you desert the old boat, Mr. Peggotty?” I gently 
interposed. 

“My station, ,Davy,” he returned, “ain’t there no 

10 longer ; and if ever a boat foundered, since there was darkness 
on the face of the deep, that one’s gone down. But no, Sir, 
no ; I doen’t mean as it should be deserted. Fur from that.” 

We walked again for a while, as before, until he explained : 

“My wishes is, Sir, as it shall look, day and night, winter 
<5 and summer, as it lias always looked, since she first know’d it. 
If ever she should come a wandering back, 1 wouldn’t have 
the old place seem to cast her off, you understand, but seem 
'to tempt her to draw niglier to’t, and to peej) in, maybe, like 

ghost, out of the wind and rain, through the old winder, 
aoat the old seat by the fire. Then, maybe, Mas’r Davy, 
seein’ none but Missis Gummidge there, she might take 
heart to creep in, trembling ; and might come to be laid down 
in her old bed, and rest her weary liead where it was once so 

U I could not speak to him in reply, though I tried. 

“Every night,” said Mr. Peggotty, “as reg’lar as the night 
comes, the candle must be stood in its old pane of glass, that 
if ever slic should see it, it may seem to say ^Come back, 
my child, come back ! ’ If ever there’s a knock, Ham 
30 (partic’ler a soft knock), arter dark, at your aunt’s door, 
doen’t you go nigh it. Let it be her — not you — that sees 
my fallen child !” 

He walked a little in front of us, and kept before us 
for some minutes. During this interval, I glanced at Ham 
3S a^n, and observing the same expression on his face, and 
his eyes still directed to the distant light, I touched his arm. 
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Twice I called him by his name, in tho tone in wbieh I 
might have tried to rouse a sleeper, before he lieaded mc^ 
When I at last inquired on what his thoughts were so bent, 
he replied : 

^‘On what^s afore me, Mas'r Davy ; and over you” S 

the life before you, do you mean 7 '^ He had pointed 
confusedly out to sea. 

*^Ay, Mas’r Davy. I doen^t rightly know how ^tis, but 
from over yon there seemed to me to come — the end of it 
like ; looking at me as if he were waking, but with the same ^ 
determined face. 

What end I asked, possessed by my former fear, 
doen't know,^^ he said, thoughtfully; “I was calling to 
mind that the beginning of it all did take place here — and 
then the end come. But it’s gone ! Mas’r Davy,” he added ; 15 
answering, as I tlxink, my look; ^^you han’t no call to be 
afeerd of me : but Tni kiender muddled ; I don’t fare to feel 
no matters,” — which was as much as to say tliat he was not 
himself, and quite confounded. 

Mr. Peggotty stopping for us to join him : we did so, and 
said no more. The remembrance of this, in connection 
with my former thought, however, haunted me at intervals, 
even until the inexorable end came at its appointed time. 

We insensibly approached the old boat, and entered. Mrs. 
Gummidge, no longer moping in her especial corner, was busy 25 
preparing Breakfast. She took Mr. Peggotty’s hat, and 
placed his scat for him, and spoke so comfortably and softly, 
that I hardly knew her. 

^^Dan’l, my good man,’’ said she, ^^you must eat and drink, 
and keep up your strength, for without it you’ll do nowt. 
T^, that’s a dear soul! And if 1 disturb you with my 
clieketten,” she meant her chattering, “tell me so, Dan’t 
and I won’t. ” 

When she liad served us all, she withdrew to the window, 
where she sedulously employed herself in repairing some shirts 3$ 
ai||i other clothes belonging to Mr. Peggotty, and neatly 
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iolding and packing them in an old oilskin bag^ such as 
saildrs carry. Meanwhile, she continued talking, in the same 
quiet manner : 

“All times and seasons, you know, Dan*l,’* said Mrs* (Jum- 
5 midge, “ I shall be alius here, and cverythink will look according 
to your wishes. Ihn a poor scholar, but I shall write to you, 
odd times, when you’re away, and send my letters to Mas’r 
Davy. Maybe you’ll write to me too, Dan'l, odd times, and 
tell me how you fare«to feel upon your lone lorn journeys.” 
lo You’ll be a sohtary woman here, I’m afeerd!” said Mr. 
Peggotty. 

“No, no, Dan’l,” she returned, “I shan’t be that. Docn’t 
you mind me. I shall have enough to do to keep a Heein’ 
for you” (Mrs. Gummidge meant a home), “again you come 
back — to keep a Beein’ here for any that may hap to com(i 
back, Dan’l. In the fine time, I shall set outside the door as 
I used to do. If any should come nigh, they shall see the old 
widder woman true to ’em, a long way off.” 

What a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a little time ! She 
aowas another woman. She was so devoted, she had such a 
quick perception of what it would be well to say, and what 
it would be well to leave unsaid; she was so forgetful of her- 
self, and so regardful of the sorrow about her, that I held her in 
a sort of veneration. The work she did that day ! There 
as were many things to be brought up from the Ixiach and stored 
in the outhouse — as oars, nets, sails, cordage, spars, lobster- 
pots, bags of ballast, and the like; and though there was 
, abundance of assistance rendered, tliere being not a pair^of 
working hands on all tliat shore but would have' labored 
30 hard for Mr. Peggotty, and been well paid in being asked to 
do it, yet she persisted, all day long, in toiling under weights 
that she Was quite unequal to, and fagging to and fro on all 
sorts of unnecessary errands. As to deploring her misfortunes, 
she appeared to have entirely lost the recollection of ever hav- 
33 ing had any. She preserved an equable cheerfulness in the 
midst of her sympathy, which was not the least astonishing 
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part of the change that had come over her, Querulomneaa 
was out of the question, I did not even observe her voice 
to falter, or a tear to escape from her eyes, the whole day 
through, until twilight ; when she and I and Mr. Peggotty 
being alone together, and he having fallen atleep in perfect s 
exhaustion, she broke into a half-suppressed fit of sobbing 
and crying, and taking me to the door, said, “Ever bless you, 
Mas^r Davy, be a friend to him, poor dear!'^ Then, she 
immediately ran out of the house to wash her face, in order 
that she might sit quietly beside him, and be found at work to 
there, when he should awake. In short I left her, when I 
went away at night, the prop and staff of Mr. Peggotty's 
affliction ; and I could not meditate enough upon the lesson 
that I read in Mrs. Gummidge, and the new experience she 
unfolded to me. 15 

It was between nine and ten o’clock when, strolling in a 
melancholy manner through the town, I stopped at Mr. 
Omer’s door. Mr. Omer had taken it so much to heart, 
his daughter told me, that he had been very low and poorly 
all day, and had gone to bed without his pipe. ao 

“A deceitful, bad-hearted girl,” said Mrs. Joram. “There 
was no good in her, ever !” 

“Don’t say so,” I returned. “You don’t think so.” 

“Yes, I do I” cried Mrs. Jorafla, angrily. 

“ No, no,” said I. as 

Mrs. Joram tossed her head, endeavoring to be very stem 
and cross ; but she could not command her softer self, and 
began to cry. I was young, to be sure ; but I thought much 
the better of her for this sympathy, and fancied it became 
her. as a virtuous wite and mother, very well indeed. 30 

“What will she ever do!” sobbed Minnie. “Where will 
she go I What will become of her ! Oh, how could she be 
so cmel, to herself and him !” 

I remembered the time when Minnie was a young and 
pretty girl ; and^ I was glad that she remembered it too, so 33 
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> “My little Minnie/^ said Mrs. Joram, “has only just novi 
been got to sleep. Even in her sleep she is sobbingf for Em'ly* 
All day long, little Minnie has cried for her^ and askM me, 
over and oyer again, whether Emly was wicked ? What can 
s i say to her, when Em*ly tied a ribbon off her own neck round 
little Minnie^s the last night she was here, and laid her head 
down on the pillow beside heir till she was fast asleep I The 
ribbon^s round my little' Minnie^s neck now. It ought not 
to be, perhaps, but 4 what can I do? Em'ly is very bad, but 
lotfaey were fond of one another. And the child knows 
nothing !“ 

Mrs. Joram was so unliapp}'', that her husband came out to 
take care of her. Leaving them together, I went home to 
Peggotty's ; more me^ncholy myself, if possible, than I had 
ts been yet. 

That good creature — I mean Peggotty — all untircd by 
her late anxieties and sleepless nights, was at her brother's, 
where she meant to stay till morning. An old woman, who 
had been employed about the house for some weeks past, 
ao while Peggotty had been unable to attend to it, was the 
house^s only other occupant b('sides myself. As I had no 
occasion for her services, I sent her to bed, by no means 
against her will ; and sat down before the kitchejn fire a little 
while, to think about all this. 

9$ I was blending it with the deathbed of tlie late Mr. Barkis, 
and was driving out with the tide towards thp distance at 
which Ham had looked so singularly in the morning, when I 
. was recalled from my wanderings by a knock at the door. 

There was a knocker upon the door, but it was not that 
so which made the sound. The tap was from a hand, and low 
down upon the door, as if it w^re giyen by a child. 

It made me start as much as if it had been the knock of 
a footman to a person of distinction. I opened the door; 
and at first looked down, to my amazement, on nothing but 
as a great umbrella that appeared to be walking about of itself* 
But presently I discovert underneath it, Miss Mowcher, 
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1 might not have been prer)arpd to give the little crrature. 
a very kind reception, if, on iier removing the umbrella, 
which her utmost efforts were unable to shut up, she bad shown 
me the volatile'' expression of face which h^d made so great 
an impression on me at our first and last meeting. ^ But her s 
face, as she turned it up to mine, was so earnest ; afid when I 
relieved her of the umbrella (which would have been an in- 
convenient one for the Irish Giant), she wrung her little hands 
in such an aflUmtod manner ; that I rather inclined towards her. 

“Miss Mowcher!^' said I, after glancing up and downi?! 
the empty street, without distinctly knowing what I expected 
to see besides; “how do you come here? What is the 
matter?” 

She motioned to me with her short right arm, to shut the 
umbrella for her; and passing me hurriedly, went into thers 
kitchen. When I had closed the door, and followed, with 
the umbrella in my hand, I found her sitting on the corner 
of the fender — it was a low iron one, with two flat bars at 
top to stand plates upon — in the shadow of the boiler, swaying 
herself backwards and forwards, and chafing her hands upon to 
her knees like a person in pain. 

Quite alarmed at being the only recipient of this untimely 
visit, and the only spectator of this portentous behavior, 

I exclaimed again: “Pray tell me, Miss Mowcher, what is 
the matter I are you ill ? ” 25 

dear young soul,” returned Miss Mowchcr, squeezing 
her hands upon her heart one over the other. “J am ill 
here, I am very ill. To think that it should come to this, 
when I might have known it and perhaps prevented it, if T 
hadn't been a thoughtless fool !” 30 

Again her large bonnet (very disproportionate to her figure) 
went backwards and forwards, in her swaying of her Uttle 
body to and fro; while a most gigantic f>onnet rocked, in 
unison with it, upon the wall 

“I am surprised,” I began, “to see you so distressed and 31 
serious” — when she interrupted me. 
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it's always so !” she said. “They are all surprised, 
•Mae mconskiorate young people, fairly and full gr(>wn, to 
see any natural feeling in a little thing like me ! They make 
a plaything of me, use me for their amusement, throw me 
S away when they arc tired, and wonder that I feel more than 
a toy horse or a wooden soldier! Yes, yes, that's the way. 
The old vhyr 

**It may be, with others, I returned, “but I do assure you 
it is not with me. Berhaps I ought not to be at all surprised 
vjio to see you as you arc now : I know so little of you. I said 
without consideration, what I thought. 

“What can I do?^^ returned the little woman, standing 
' up, and holding out her arms to show herself. “See ! What 
I am, my father was ; and my sister is ; and my brother is. 
1$ I have worked for sister and brother these many years — hard, 
Mr. Copperfield — all day. I must live. I do no harm. 
If there are people so unreflecting or so cruel, as to make a 
jest of me, what is left for me to do but to make a jest of 
myself, them, and everything ? If I do so, for the time, whose 
^ fault is that ? Mine ? '' 

No. Not Miss Mowcher’s, I perceived. 

“If I (had shown myself a sensitive dwarf to your false 
friend,'' pursued the little woman, shaking her head at me, 
with reproachful earnestness, “how much of his help or good 
will do you think I should ever have had. If little Mowcher 
(who had no hand, young gentleman, in the making of herself) 
addressed herself to him, or the like of him, because of her 
misfortunes, when do you suppose her small voice would have 
been heard? Little Mowcher would have as much need to 
40 mre, if she was the bitterest and dullest of pygmies ; but she 
couldn't do it. No. She might whistle for her bread and 
butteij till she died of Air !” 

Miss Mowcher sat down on the fender again, and took out 
her handkerchief, and wiped her eyes. 

3S **Be thankful for me, if you have a kind heart, as I think 
you have," she said, “that while I know well what I am, I 
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can be cheerful and endure it all I am thankful for myself, 
at any r^te, that I can find my tiny wjjy through the world, 
without being beholden to any one ; and that in return for 
all that is thrown at me, in folly or vanity, as I go along, I 
can throw bubbles back. If I don’t brood over all 1 want.s 
it is the belter for me, and not the worse, for my one. If I 
am a plaything for you .giants, be gentle with me.” 

Miss Mowcher replaced her handkerchief in her pocket, 
looking at me with very intent expression all the while, . 
and pursued : so 

saw you in the street just now. You may suppose I 
am not able to walk as fast as you, with my short legs and 
short breath, and I couldn’t overtake you ; but I guessed ' 
where you came, and came after you. I have been here before, 
tO"day, but the good woman wasn’t at home.” is 

**Do you know her?” I demanded. 

“I know of her, and about her,” she replied, *^from Omer 
and Joram. I was there at seven o’clock this morning. 
Do you remember Vhat Steerforth said to me about this 
unfortunate girl, that time when I saw you both at the inn ?” ao 
The greatl)onnet on Miss Mowcher’s head, and the greater 
bonnet on the wall, began to go backwards and forwards 
again when she asked this question. 

I remembered very well what she referred to, having had 
it in my thoughts many times that day. I told her so. 25 
“May the leather of all Evil confound him,” said the little 
woman, holding up her forefinger between me and her spar- , 
kling eyes ; “and ten times more confound that wicked servant ; 
but I believed it was you who had a boyish passion for her ! ” 

“ I ? ” I repeated. 50’ 

“Child, child ! In the name of blind ill-fortune,” cried 
Miss Mowcher, wringing her hands impatiently, as she went to 
and fro again upon the fender, “why did you praise her so, 
and blush, and look disturbed?” 

I could not conceal from' myself that I had done this, 35 
though for a reason very different from her supposition. 
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^'What did I know?^* said Miss Mowcher, taking out hei 
handkerchief again, and giving one little stamp on the ground 
whenever, at short intervals, she applied it to her eyes with 
both hands at once. “He was crossing you and wlieedhng 
5 you, I saw; and you were soft wax m his hands, I saw. 
Had I left the room a minute, when his man told me that 
* Young Innocence' (so heealled you„and you may call him 
^Old Guilt' all the days of your life) had set his heart upon 
, hjer, and she was gidfly and liked him, but his master was 
resolved that no harm should come of it — more for your 
sake than for hers — and that that was their business^ here ? 
How could I hut believe him ? T saw Steerforth soothe and 

E lease you by his praise of her ! You were the first to mention 
er name. You owned to an old admiration of her. You 
tS were hob and cold, and red and white, all at ouc^ when I 
■ spoke to you of her. What could 1 think — whiit did I think 
— but that you were a young libertine in everything but 
\ experience, and had fallen into hands that had experience 
' enough, and could manage you (having the fancy) for your 
ap own good ? Oh ! oh ! oh ! They were afraid of my finding 
out the truth," exclaimed Miss Mowcher, getting off the 
fender, and trotting up and down the kitchen with her two . 
, short arms distressfully lifted up, “ because *1 am a sliarp little 
thing — I need be, to get through the world at all! — and 
they deceived me altogether, and I gave the poor unfortunate 
: girl’ a letter, which I fully believe was the beginning of her 
ever speaking to Jattimer, who was left beliind on purpose 1 " 

I stood amazed at the revelation of all this perfidy, 
looking at Miss Mowcher as she walked up and down the 
30 kitchen until she was out of breath : when she sat upon the 
fender again, and, drying her face with her handkerchief, 
shook her head for a long time, without otherwise moving, 
and without breaking silence. 

“My country rounds," she added at length, “brought me 
3 sto Norwich, Mr. Copperfield, the night before last. What 
j I happened to find out there, about their secret way of coming 
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and going, without you — which was stf ahge led to my 
suspecting something wrong. 1 got into the coach from 
Lo^on last night, as it came through Norwich, and was hero 
this morning. Oh, oh, oh ! too late 
Poor little Mowcher turned so chilly after all her crying s . 
and fretting, tliat she turned round on the fender, putting 
her poor little wet feet in among the ashes to warm them, , 
and sat looking at the fire, like a large doll. I sat in a chair 
on the other side of the hearth, lost in unhappy reflections, 
and looking at the fire too, and sometimes at her. lo 

“I must go” she said at last, rising as she spoke. ‘'It’s 
late. You don’t mistrust me?” 

Meeting her sharp glance, which was as sharp as ever 
when she asked me, I could not on that short challenge answer 
no, quite frankly. is 

“Come !” said she, accepting the offer of my hand to help 
her over tlie fonder, and looking wistfully up into my face, 
“you know you wouldn’t mistrust me, if I was a full-sized 
woman I” 

I felt that there was much truth in this ; and I felt rather 2« 
ashamed of myself, 

“You are a young man,” she said, nodding. “Take a 
word of advice, even from three foot nothing. Try not to 
associate bodily defects with mental, my good friend, except 
for k solid reason.” 2s 

She had got over the fender now, and I had got over my 
suspicion. I told her that I believed she had given me a 
faithful account of herself, and that we had both been hapless 
instruments in designing hands. She thanked me, and said 
I was a good fellow. 30? 

“Now, mind!” she exclaimed, turning baek on her way 
to the door, ^d looking shrewdly at me, with her forefinger 
up again. “I have some reason to suspect, from what I 
have heard — my ears are always open; I can’t afford to 
spare what powers I have — that they are gone abroad. 35 
Bui if ever they return, if ever any one of them returns, 
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; while I am alive, I am more likely than another, going dbout 
as I do, to find it out soon. Whatever I know, you shaU know. 
If ever I can do anything to serve the poor betrayed girl, 
I will do it faithfully, please Heaven ! And Littimer had 
better have a bloodhound at his back, than little Mowchcr ! 

I placed implicit faith in this last statement, when I marked 
the look with which it was accompanied. 

'‘*Ti*ust me no morQ, but trust me no less, than you would 
trust a full-sized woman/' said the Utile creature, touching me 
Appealingly on the wrist ever you see me again, unlike 
what I am now, and like what I was when you first saw me, 
oteerve what company I am m. Call to mind that I am a 
very helpless and defenceless little tiling. Think of me at 
home with my brother like myself and sister like myself, 
when my day’s work is done. Perhaps you won’t, then, be 
very hard upon me, or surprised if I cjan be distressed and 
3erious.v Good night I ” 

I gave Miss Mowcher my hand, with a very different opinion 
rf herefrom that which Iliad hitherto entertained, and opened 
Lhe door to let her out. It was not a trifling business to getr 
bhe great umbrella up, and properly balanced in her grasp ; 
hut at last I successfully accomplished this, and saw it go 
robbing down the street through the rain, without the least 
appearance of having anjdjody underneath it, except when a 
heavier fall than usual from some overcharged waterspout 
sent it toppling over, on one side, and discovered Miss Mow- 
3her struggling violently to get it right. After making one or 
iwo sallies to her relief, which were rendered futile by the um- 
brella’s hopping on again, like an immense bird, before 1 could 
•each it, I came in, went to bed, and slept till morning. 

In the morning I was joined by Mr. Peggotty and by my old 
aur«e, and we went at an early hour to the coach-office, where 
Gummidge and Ham were waiting to take leave of us. 

**Mas’r Davy,” Ham whispered, drawing me aside, while 
Mr. Peggotty "WAS stowing his bag among the luggage, *jhis 
life is quite broke up. He doen’t know wheer he’s going; 
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he doen’t.know what's afore him; he's bound upon a voyage 
that'll last, on and off, all the r^t of his rlays, take iny wur^ 
for't, unless he finds what he's a seeking of. T am^sure you'll 
be a friend to him, Mas'r Davy?" 

Trust me, I will indeed," said I, shaking hands vrith Hams 
earnestly. 

^^Thank'ee. Thank'ee, very kind. Sir. One thing furder. 
I'm in good employ, you know Mas'r Davy, and I han't 
no way now of spending what I g<'ts. Money's of no use to me 
no more, except to live. If you can lay^ it out for him, I lo 
shall do my work with a better 'art. Though as to that, Sir, " 
and he spoke very steadily and mildly, "'you're not to think 
but I shall work at all times, like a man, and act the best that 
lays in my power ! " 

I told him I was well convinced of it ; and I hinted that 1 15 
hoped the time mighi even come, when he would cease to 
lead the lonely life he naturally contemplated now. 

*"No, Sir," he said, shaking his head, "all that's past and 
over with me. Sir, No one can never fill the place that's 
empty* But you'll bear in mind about the money, as theer's 20 
at all times some laying by for him ? " 

Reminding him of the fact, tliat Mr. Peggotty derived a 
steady though certainly a very moderate income from the 
be<iue,st of his late brother-in-law, I promised to do so. We 
then took leave of each other. I cannot leave him, even now, 25 
without remembering with a pang, at once his modest forti- 
tude and his great sorrow. 

As to Mrs. Gummidge, if I were to endeavor to describe 
how she ran down the street by the side of the coach,, seeing 
nothing but Mr. Peggotty on the roof, through the tears she 30 
tried to repress, and dashing herself against the people wlm 
were coming in the opposite direction, I should enter oh a 
task of some difficulty. Therefore 1 had better leave her 
sitting on a baker's doorstep, out of breath, with no shape at 
all remaining in her bonnet, and one of her shoes off, lying 33 
on the pavement at a considerable distance. 
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we got to our journey's end, our first pursjiit was to 
look about for a little lodging for Peggotty, where her brother 
oouM have a bed. We were so fortunate as to find one, of a 
very clean and cheap description, over a chandler's shop. 

5 only two streets removed from me. When wo had eng'igea 
this domicile, I bought some cold meat at an eating-house, 
and took my fellow-travellers home to tea; a proceeding, 
I iregret to state, whjch did not meet with Mrs. Crupp's ap- 
proval, but quite the contrary. I ought to observe, however, 
to in explanation of that lady's state of mind, that she was much 
offendbd by Peggotty's tucking u]) her widow's gown before 
she had b^n ten irunutes in the place, and setting to work 
to dust my bedroom. This Mrs. Crupi) regarded in the light 
of a liberty, and a liberty, she said, was a thing she never 
t$ allowed. 

Mr. Peggotty had made a communicattion to me on the way 
to London, for which I was not unprepared. It was. that 
he purposed first seeing Mrs. Steerforth. As I felt bound 
to assist him in this, and also to mediate between them; 
aowith the view of sparing the mother's feelings as much as 
possible, I wrote to her that night. I told her as mildly as 
I could what his wrong was, and what my own share in his 
injury. I said he was a man in very common life, but of a 
most gentle and upright character; and that I ventured to 
95 express a hope that she would not refuse to see him in his 
heavy trouble. I mentioned tv^ o'clock in the afternoon 
as the hour of our coming, and 1 sent the Icttoi myself by 
the first coach in the morning. - 

At the appointed time, we stood at the door — the door of 
JO that house where I had been, a few days since, -^0 happy: 
where my youthful confidence and warmth of heart had been 
yielded up so freely: which was closed against me hence- 
forth : which was now a waste, a ruin. 

No Littimer appeared. The pleasanter face which had 
55 replaced his, on the occasion of my last visit, answered to 
our summons, and went before us to the drawing-room. Mrs. 
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Steerforth was sitting there. Rosa Dartle glided, as we went 
in, from another part of the room, and stood behind her chair* 

I saw, directly, in his mother^s face, that she knew from 
himself what he had done. It was very pale, and bore the 
traces of dcjeper emotion than my letter alone, weakened by s 
the doubts her fondness would have raised upon it, would 
have been likely to create. 1 thought her more like nim than 
ever I had thought her , and I felt, rather than saw, that the 
resemblance was not lost on my companion. 

She sat upright in her arm-chair, with a stately, immovable, ic 
passionless air, that it seemed as if nothing could disturb. 
She looked very steadfastly at Mr. Peggotty when he stood 
before her ; and he looked, quite as steadfastly, at her. Rosa 
Dartle^s keen glancci comprehended all of us. For some 
moments not a word was spoken. She motioned to Mr. is 
Peggotty to ho seated. He said, in a low voice, shouldn’t 
feel it natural, ma’am, to sit down in this house. I’d sooner 
stand.” And this was succeeded by another silence, which 
she broke thus : 

^^I know, with deep regret, what has brought you here. 20 
What do you want of mo ? What do you ask me to do ? ” 

He put his dial under his arm, and feeling in his breast 
for Emily’s letter, took it out, unfolded it, and gave it to her. 

Please to read that, ma’air. That’s my niece’s hand !” 

She read it, in the same stately and impassive way, — iin- 25 
touched by its contents, as far as I could see, — and returned 
it to him. 

^ “^Unless he brings me back a lady,’” said Mr. Peggotty, 
(tracing out that part wiuU his finger. come to know, 
ma’am, whether he will keep his wured ? ” 30 

“No,” she returned. 

“ Why not ? ” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“It is impossible. He would disgrace himself . You cannot 
fail to know that she is far below him.” 

“ Raise her up ! ” said Mr. Peggotty, 35 

“She is uneducated and ignorant.” 
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**M«,ybe she’s not; maybe she is/’ said Mr. Peggotty, 
tha^ not, ma’am; but I’m no judge of them things. 
Teach her better ! ” * 

^‘Since you oblige me to speak more plaudy, which! am 
jS yeiy unwilling to do, her humble connections would render 
%i»ch a thing impossible, if notliing else did.” 

‘‘Hark to this, ma’am,” he returned, slowly and quietly. 
“You know what it is to love your child. 8 o do I. If she 
was a hundred times my child, I couldn’t love her more. 
5 |oYou doen’t know what it is to lose your child. I do. All 
the heaps of riches in the wureld would be nowt to me (if 
they was mine) to buy her back f But, save her from this 
disgrace, and she shall never be disgraced by us. Not one of 
us that she’s growed uj) among, not one of us that’s lived 
25 along with her, and liad her for their all in all, these many 
year, will ever look upon her pritty face again. We’ll be 
content to let her be; we’ll be content to think of her, far 
off, as if she was underneath another sun and sky ; we’ll 
be content to trust her to her husband, — to her little 
90 children, p’raps, — and bide the time when all of us shall be 
alike in quality afore our God ! ” 

The rugged eloquence with which he spoke was not devoid 
of all effect. She still preserved her proud mannor, but there 
was a touch of softness in her voice, as she ai^swered : 

95 “I justify nothing. I make no counter-accusations. 
But I am sorry to repeat, it is imjiossible. Such a marriage 
would irretrievably blight my son’s career, and ruin his pros- 
pects. Nothing is more certain than that it never can take 
p^oe, and never will. If there is any other compensa- 
so tion ” 

“I am looking at the likeness of the face,” interrupted Mr, 
Peggotty, with a steady but a kindling eye, “that has looked 
at me, ip my home, at my fireside, in my boat — wheer 
not? — smiling and friendly, when it was so treacherous, 
BS that I go half wild when I think of it. If the likeness of lliat 
face don’t turn to burning fire, at the thought of offering money 
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to me for my child^s blighib and ruin, it’s, as bad. I doen^t 
know, being a lady^s, but what it's worse/^ 

She changed now, in a moment. An angry flush overspread 
her features ; and shfe said, in an intolerant maniiier,. grasping 
the arm-chair tightly with her hands : 5 

i Wliat compensation can you make to me for opening suA 
a pit between me and my son ? What is your love to mine ? 
What is youi* separation to ours 
Miss Dartle softly touched her, and bent down her head 
to whisper, but she would not hear a word. m 

“No, IlOvSa, not a word! Let the man listen to what ^ 
say ! My son, who has been the object of my life, to whom 
its every thought has been devoted, whom I have gratified 
from a cliild in every wish, from whom I liave had no separate 
existence since his birth, — to Like up in a moment with a is 
miserable girl, and avoid me ! To repay my (jonfidence with 
systematic deception, for her sake, and quit me for her! 
To set this wretched fancy against his mother’s claims upon 
liis duty, love, respect, gratitude — claims that every day 
and hour of his life should liave strengthened into ties that 20 
nothing could be proof against ! Is this no injury 
Again Rosa Dartle tried to soothe her; again ineffectually. 

“ I say, Rosa, not a word I If he can stake his all upon the 
liglit(\^t object, I can stake my all upon a greater purpose. 
Lot liiin go whore he will, with the means that my love lias 25 
sc'cured to him ! Docs he think to reduce me by long absence ? 
H(^ knows his mother very little if he does. Let him put 
away his wliim now, and he is w(‘lcome back. Let him not 
put her away now, and he never shall come near me, living 
or dying, while I can raise my hand to make a sign against it, 30 
unless, being rid of her forever, he comes humlily to me and ♦ 
begs for my forgiveness. This is my right. This is the ac*- 
knowledgment I will have. This is the separation that Uhere 
is between us ! And is this,’' she added, looking at her visitnu 
with the proud intolerant air with which && had begun, as 
“no injury?” 
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While I heard and saw the mother as she said those words, 
I seemed to hear and sec the son, defying them. ' All that I 
had ever seen in him of an imyiclding, wilful spirit, I in 
her. All the understanding that I had how of his misdirected 
S^ergy became an understanding of her character too, and a 
fferception that it was, in its strongest springs, the same. 

She now observed to me, aloud, resuming her former r(^straint, 
that it was useless to hear more, or to say more, and that she 
begged to put an eild to the interview. She rose with an air 
loof dignity to leave the room, when Mr. Peggotty signified 
that it was needless. 

Doen't fear me being any hindrance to you, I have no more 
to say, ma’am, he remarked, as he moved towards the door. 

come heer with no hope, and 1 take away no hoj>e. I 
IS have done what I thowt shoxild be done, but 1 never looked 
fur any good to come of my stan’ning whore I do. This 
has been too evil a house fur me and mine, fur me to be in 
my right senses and expect it.” 

With this, we departed ; leaving her standing by her elbow- 
ao chair, a picture of a noble presence and a handsome face. 

We had, on our way out, to cross a paved hall, wdth glass 
sides and roof, over wliich a vine was trained Its Iciavos 
and shoots were green then, and the day being sunny, a jjair 
of glass doors leading to the garden were thrown open. Rosa 
25 Dartle, entering this way with a noiseless sto]), wlien we 
were close to them, addressed herself to me : 

You do well,” she said, ^^ndeed, to bring this fellow here ! ’ ’ 
Such a concentration of rage and scorn as darkened her 
face, and flashed in her jet-black eyes, I could not have thought 
30 compressible even into that face. The scar made by the 
'* hammer was, as usual in this excited state of her features, 
strongly marked. When the throbbing I had seen before, 
came into it as 1 looked at her, she absolutely lifted up her 
hand and struck it. 

3S ^ “This is a fellow,” she said, “to champion and bring here, 
is he not ? You are a true man ! ” 
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''Miss Dartlc/’ I returned, "you are surely not so uiyust as 
to condemh 

"Why do you bring division between these two mad 
creatures?” she returned. "Don't you know that they are 
both mad with their own self-will and pride ?” S 

"Is it my doing?” I returned. 

"Is it your doing!” she retorted. "Why do you bring 
this man here?” 

"He is a deeply injured man, Miss Dartle,” I replied. 
"You ma.y not know it.” lo 

"I know that James Kteerforth,” she said, with her hand 
on her bosom, as if to prevent the storm that, was raging 
there, from being loud, "has a false, corrupt heart, and is a 
traitor. But what need 1 know” or care al>out this fellow, 
and his common niece ? ” 15 

"Miss Dartlc,” 1 returned, "you deepen the injury. It is 
sufficient already. 1 will only say, at parting, that you do 
him a great wrong.” 

"I do him no wrong,” she returned. "They are a de- 
praved, worthless set. I would have her whipped ! ” 20 

Mr. Peggotty passed on, without a word, and went out at 
the door. 

"Oh, shame. Miss Dartle! shame!” I said indignantly. 
"How can you bear to trample on his undeserved affliction !” 

"I would trample on them all,” she answered. "I would 25 
have his house pulled down. I would have her branded on the 
face, dressed m rags, and cast out ’in the streets to starve. 

If I had the power to sit in judgment on her, I would see it 
done. See it done ? I would do it ! I detest her. If I 
ever could reproach her with her infamous condition, I would 30 
go anywhere to do so. If I could hunt her to her grave, I • 
would. If there was any word of comfort that w'ould be a 
solace to her in her dying hour, and only I possessed it, I 
wouldn't part with it for Life itself.” 

The mere vehemence of her words can convey, I am sensible, 35 
but a weak impression of the passion by which she was pos- 
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limed, and which made itself artic^te in her whole h^re, 
though her voice, instead of being raised, was lower than usual. 
M© description J could give of her would do justice Jo my 
nficollection of her, or to her entire deliverance of herself to 
% her anger. I have seen jmssion in many forms, but I have 
never seen it in such a form as that. 

When I joined Mr. Peggotty, he was walking slowly and 
thoughtfully down tlie hill. He told mo, as soon as I came 
up with him, that |javing now discharged his mind of what 
*ohe had purposed doing in Loudon, he meant '^to set out on 
Iws travels, that night. 1 asked him where he meant to go ? 
He only answered, “ Pm a going, Sir, to seek my niece.” 

Wie went back to the little lodging over the chandler^s 
shop, and there I found an opportunity of lepeating to Peg- 
*S gotty what he had said to me. She informed me, in return, 
that he Imd said the same to her tliat morning. She knew no 
more than I did, where he was going, but she thought he had 
some project shaped out in his mind. 

I ‘did not like to leave him, under such circumstances, 
jQ and we all three dined together off a beefsteak pie — which 
was one of the many good things for which Peggotty was 
famous — and which was curiously flavored on this occasion, 
I recollect well, by a miscellaneous taste of tea, (joiTee, butter, 
bacon, cheese, new loaves, firewood, • candles, and walnut 
95 ketchup, continually ascending from the shop. After dinner 
we sat for an hour or so near the window, without talking 
much ; and then Mr. Peggotty got up, and brought his oil- 
bag, and his stout stick, and laid them on the table. 

He accepted, from his sister^s stock of re^ady money, a 
50 small sum on account of his legacy ; barely eriougli, J sliould 
have thought, to keep him for a month. He promised to 
communicate with me when anything befell liirn; and he 
slung his bag about him, took liis hat and stick, and bade 
us both ^^Good-by!” 

55 '‘All good attend you, dear old woman,” he said, embracing 
Peggotty, "and you too, Mas'r Davy !” shaking hands with 
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me. a goinp; tO' seek her, far and wide. If ishe should 

come homd while I^m away — but ah, that ain’t like to be ! — 
or if I should bring her back, my meaning is, that she and 
me shall live and die where no one can’t reproach her. If 
any hurt should come to me, remember that the last words s 
I left for her was, ^My unchanged love is with my darling 
child, and I forgive her !’” 

He said this solemnly, bare-headed ; then, putting on his 
hat, he went down the stairs, and away. We followed to 
the door. It was a warm, dusty evening, just the time when, lo 
in the great main thorou^ifare out of which that by-way 
turned, there was a temporary lull in the eternal tread of feet 
upon the pavement, and a strong red sunshine. He turned, 
alone, at the comer of our shady street, into a glow of light, 
in which we lost him. 15 

-Rarely did that hour of the evening come, rarely did I 
wake at night, nirely did I look up at the moon, or stars, or 
watch the falling rain, or hear the wind, but I thought of 
his solitary figure toiling on, poor pilgrim, and recall^ the 
words : 20 

^*I’m a going to seek her, fur and wide. If any hurt 
should come to me, remember that the last words I feft for 
her was, ‘My unchanged love is with my darlmg child\ and 
I forgive her 1 ’” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

BLISSFUL 

All this time, I had gone on loving Dora, harder than ever. 
Her idea was my rrfuge in disappointment and distress, and 
made some amends to me, even for the loss of my friend. 
The more I pitied myself, or pitied others, the more I sought 
s for consolation in the image of Dora. The greater the ac- 
cumulation of deceit and trouble in the world, the brighter 
and the purer shone ihe star of Dora high above the world. 
I don^t think I had any definite idea where Dora came from, or 
in what degree she was related to a higher order of beings , 
id but I am quite surp I should have scouted the notion of her 
being simply human, like any other young lady, with indigna- 
tion and contcilipt. 

If I may so express it, I was steeped in Dora. I was not 
merely over head and ears in love with her, but I was saturated 
IS through and through. Enough love might have been wrung 
out of me, metaphorically siioaking, to drown anybody in; 
and yet there would have remained enough within me, and 
all over me, to pervade my entire existence. 

The first tiling 1 did, on my own account, when I came back, 
ao was to take a night- walk to Norwood, and, like the subject 
of a venerable riddle of my childhood, to go “round and 
round the house, without ever touching the house, thinking 
about Dora. I believe the theme of this incomprehensible 
conundrum was the moon. No matter what it was, I, the moon- 
2 $ struck slave of Dora, perambulated round and round the 
house and garden for two hours, looking tlirough crevices in 
the palings, getting my chin by dint of violent exertion 
above the rusty nails on the top, blowing kisses at the lights 
in the windows, and romantically calling on the night, at 
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intervals, to shield my Dora — I don’t exactly know what 
from, I suppos(3 from fire. Perhaps from mice, to which she 
had a great objection. 

My love was so much on my mind, and it was so natural 
to me to confide in Peggotty, when I found her again by my s 
side of an evening with the old set of industrial implements, 
busily making the tour of my wardrobe, that 1 imparted to 
her, in a sufficiently roundabout way, my great secret. Peg- 
gotty was strongly interested, but I could not get her into 
my view of the case at all. She was audaciously prejudiced ic 
in my favor, and quite unable to understand why I should 
have any misgivings, or be low-spirited about it. The young 
lady might think herself well off,” she observed, ''to have such 
a beau. And as to her Pa,” she said, "what did the gentle- 
man expect, for gracious sake !” i» 

I observed, however, that Mr. Spenlow’s Proctorial gown 
and stiff cravat took Peggotty down a little, and inspired 
her with a greater reverence for the man who was gradually 
becoming more and more etherealized in my eyes every day, 
and about whom a reflected radiance seemed to me to beam 2< 
when he sat erect in Court among his papers, like a little 
lighthouse in' a sea of stationery. And by the bye, it used 
to be uncommonly strange to me to consider, I remember, 
as I sat in Court too, how those dim old judges and doctors 
wouldn^t have cared for Dora, if they had known her ; how* 2* 
they wouldn’t have gone out of their senses with rapture, if 
marriage with Dora had been proposed to them ; how Dora 
might have sung and played upon that glorified guitar, until 
she led me to the verge of madness, yet not have tempted 
one of those slow-goers an inch out of his road ! 3C 

I despised them, to a man. Frozen-out old gardeners 
in the flower-beds of the heart, I took a personal offence 
against them all. The Bench was nothing to me but an in- 
sensible blunderer. The Bar had no more tenderness of 
poetry in it than the bar of a public-house. 3j 

Taking the management of Peggotty’s affairs into my own 
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'hands, with no little pride, I proved the will, and came to a 
settlement with the legacy Duty Office, and took 'her to the 
Bank, and soon got ever3^hing into an orderly train. •We 
varied the legal character of these proceedings by going to 
^see some perspiring Waxwork, in Fleet Street (melted, I 
should hope, these twenty years) ; and by visiting Miss 
Linwood^s Exhibition, which I remember as a Mausoleum of 
ne^lework, favorable to self-examination and repentance; 
and by inspecting thoTowe^r of London®; tand going to the top 
w of St. PauVs. All these wonders afforded Peggotty as much 
pleasure as she was able to enjoy, under existing circum- 
stanclis: except, I think, Bt. Paul’s, which, from her long 
attachment to her workbox, became a nval of the picture 
on the lid, and was, :n some particulars, vanquished, she 
-15 considered, by that w’ork of art. 

Peggotty’s business, which was what wo used to call 
'^common-^form business^’ in the Commons (and very light 
and (lucrative the common-form business was), being settled, 
I took her down to the office one morning to pay her bill. 
T$o Mr. Spenlow had stepped out, old Tiffey said, to get a gentle- 
man sworh for a marriage license ; but as I knew he would be 
back direotlj^ our place lying close to the Surrogate’s, and 
to the Vicar-Generars (Mice too, I told Peggotty to wait. 

We were a little like uudeyrtakers, in the Commons, as 
'B5 regarded Probate transactiouv^ ; generally making it a rule 
to look more or less cut up, when we had to deal with (ilionts 
in mourning. In a similar hjelmg of deliciacy, we w(;re always 
blithe and light-hearted with the license clieutKS. Therefoi*e 
I hinted to Peggotty that she would find Mr. Spenlow much 
>50 recovered from the shock of Mr. Barkis’s decjcaso ; and indeed 
he came in like a bridegroom 

But neither Peggotty nor 1 had eyes for him, when we saw, 
in company with him, Mr. Murdstone. He was very little 
changed. His hair looked as thick, and was certainly as 
35 black, as ever ; and his glance was as little to be trusts as 
of old. 
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''Ah, Copperfield ? ” said Mr. Spenlow. ''You know this 
gentlemfia, 1 believe ? 

I made my geatlemari a distant bow, and Peggotty barely 
recognia^ed him. He was, at first, somewhat diseoneerted to 
meet ua two t(jgeth(‘r ; but quickly decided what to do, and s 
came up to me. 

“1 hope,^^ he said, "that 3'ou are doing well ?’^ 

"It can hiwdJy l^e interesting to you,^’ sakl I. "Yes, if 
you wish to kiiow.^’ 

We looked at each other, and he addressed himself to Peg- ic 
gotty. 

"And you,^^ said he "1 am sorry to observe that you 
have lost your husband 

"It’s not the first loss T liave had in my life, Mr. Murd- 
stoiie,” replied Peggotty, trembbng from head to foot. " 1 15 
am glad to hoj)c tlnit there is nobod}^ to blame for this one, — 
nobody to answer for it.” 

"Ha!” said he; "that’s a comfortable reflection. You 
liav(i done your duty ? ” 

"I have not worn anybody’s life awa.v,” said Peggotty, 2c 
"I am thankful to thinks No, Mr Murdstone, I have not 
worrited and frightened any sweet creetur to an early 
grave! ” 

He eyed her gloomil.y — remorsefully I thought — for an 
instant ; and said, t urning his liead towards me, but looking 25 
at my feet instead of my face : 

"We are not likely to encounter soon again ; — a source of 
satisfaction to us both, no doubt, for such meetings as this 
can never be agreeable. I do not expect that you, who always 
rebelk'd jigainst my just authority, exerted for your benefit 3a 
and reformation, should owe mo any good-will now. There 
is an antipathy between us ” 

"An old one, I believe?” said I, interrupting him. 

He smiled, and shot as evil a glance at ruo as could come 
from his dark eyes. 35 

"It rankled in your baby breast,” he said, "It embittered 
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the life of your poor mother. You are right. I hope you 
may do better, yet ; I hope you may correct yourself.'^ 

Here he ended the dialogue, which had been carried on In a 
low voice, in a corner of the outer office, by passing into TVlr. 

5 Speniow's room, and saying aloud, in his smoothest man- 
ner : 

Gentlemen of Mr. Spen]ow^s profession are accustomed to 
family differences, and know how complicated and difficult 
they always are!” AVith that, he paid the money for his 
lo license ; and, receiving it neatly folded from Mr. Spenlow/ 
together with a shake of the hand, and a polite wish for his 
happiness and the lady^s, went out of the office. 

1 might have had more difficulty in constraining myself 
to be silent under Jiis Arords, if I liad had loss difficulty in 
IS impressing upon Peggotty (who was onl}'' angry on my ac- 
count, good creature I) that we were not in a place for recrimi- 
nation, and that I besought her to hold her poa(io. She was so 
unusually roused, that I was glad to compound for an affection- 
ate hug, elicited by this revival in her mind of our old injuries, 
ao and to make the best I could of it, before Mr. Spenlow and 
the clerks. 

Mr. Spenlow did not appear to know what the connection 
between Mr. Murdstone and myself was ; which I was glad of, 
for I could not bear to acknowledge him, even in my own 
25 breast, remembering what T did of the history of my poor 
mother. Mr. Spc'iilow seemed to think, if he thought any- 
thing about the matter, that ray aunt was the leader of the 
state party in our family, and that there was a rebel party 
commanded by somebody else — so T gathered at least from 
30 what he said, while we were waiting for Mr. Tiffey to make 
out Peggotty ^s bill of costs. 

‘'Miss Trotwood,” he remarked, *‘is very firm, no doubt, 
and not likely to give way to opposition. 1 have an admira- 
tion for her character, and I may congratulate you, Copper- 
as field, on being on the right side. Differences between rela- 
tions are much to be deplored — but they are extremely 
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general — and the great thing is, to be on the right side:’' 
meaning, *1 take it, on the side of the moneyed interest. 

** Rather a good marriage this, I believe?” said Mr. Spen- 
low. 

I explained that I knew nothing about it . 5 

Indeed!” he said. “Speaking from the few words Mr. 
Murdstonc dropped — as a man frecpiently does on these 
occasions — and from what Miss Murdstonc let fall, I should 
say it was rather a good marriage.” 

“Do you mean that there is money, Sir ” I asked. ic 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spenlow, “I understand there’s mon^’y. 
Beauty too, I am told.” 

“ Indeed ? Is his new wife young ? ” 

“Just of age,” said Mr. Spenlow. “So lately, that I 
should think they had been waiting for that.” is 

“Lord deliver her !” said Peggotty. So very emphatically 
and unexpectedly, that we were all throe discomposed ; until 
Tiffey came in with the bill. 

Old Tiffey soon appeared, however, and handed it to Mr. 
Spenlow, to look over. Mr. Spenlow, settling his chin in his 2c 
cravat and rubbing it softly, went over the items with a dep- 
recatory air as if it were all Jorkins’s doing — and handed 
it back to Tiffew with a bland sigh. 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s right. Quite right. I should 
have been extremely happy, Copperfield, to have limited 2* 
these charges to the actual expenditure out of pocket; but 
it is an irksome incident in my professional life, that I am not 
at liberty to consult my own wishes. I have a partner — Mr. 
Jorkins.” 

As he safd this with a gentle melancholy’', which was the^c 
next thing to making no charge at all, I expressed my acknowl- 
edgments on Peggotty’s behalf, and paid Tiffey in bank-notes. 
Peggotty then retired to her lodging, and Mr. Spenlow and 
I went into Court, where we had a divorce suit coming on, 
imder an ingenious little statute (repealed now, I believe, 3. 
but in virtue of which I have seen several marriages annulled), 

VOL IT — E 
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of which the merits were these. The husband, whose name 
was Thomas Benjamin, had taken out his marriage ’lioensf as 
Thomas only; suppressing the Benjamin, in case he shopld 
not find himself as comfortable as he expected. Not finding 
S himself as comfortable as he expected, or being a little fatigued 
with his wife, poor follow, he now came forward, by a friend, 
after being married a year or tw’’o, and declared tliat his name 
was Thomas Benjamin, and therefore he was not married 
at all. Which the CcfUrt confirmed, to his grcjat satisfaction, 
lo I must say that I had my doubts about the strict justice 
of this, and was not even frightened out of them by the bushel 
of wheat which reconciles all anomalies. 

But Mr. Spoil low argued the matter with rnc. He said. 
Look at the world, there was good and evil in that ; look at 
%s the ecclesiastical law, there was good and evil in that. It was 
all part of a system. Very good. There you were ! 

I had not the hardihood to suggest to Dora’s father that 
possibly we might ovim inijirove the world a little, if we 
got up early in the morning, and took off our coats to the 
10 work; but I confessc'd that I thought we might improve 
the Commons. Mr. Spenlow replied that ho would jiarticu- 
larly advise me to dismiss that idea from my mind, as not 
being worthy of my gentlemanly character ; hut tliat he would 
be glad to hear from me of what imyirovianont I thought 
as the Commons susceptible*^ 

Taking that part of the Commons which happenea to 
be nearest to us — for our man was unmarried by this time, 
and we wore out of C/Ouri, and strolling past the Prerogative 
Office® — 1 submit, t<‘d that 1 thought the Prerogative Office 
aoratlier a queerly managed institution. Mr ISpcnlow in- 
quired in what respect? I reiiiicd, with all due deference 
to his experience (but with more deferonce, I am afraid, *to his 
being Dora’s father), that perhaps it was a little nonsensical 
that the Registry of that Court, containing the original wills 
as of all persons leaving effects within the immense province 
of Canterbury,® for three whole centuries, should be an 
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aecideatal buyding, nevar designed for tlic purpose, lead'd 
by the registrars for their own private emoluineiit, unsafe, 
not even ascertained to be fireproof, choked with the iiQ])or- 
tant documents it held, and positively, from tlie roof to thf; 
basement, a mercenary speculation of the re,gistrars, who took s 
great fees from the public, and crammed the p^bhc^s wills 
away anyhow and anywhere, having no other object than to 
get rid of them cheaply. That, perhaps, it was a little un- 
reasonable that these registrars in the receipt of profits 
amounting to eight or nine thousand pounds a year (to say k 
nothing of the profits of the deputy-registrars, and clerics 
of seats), should not be obliged to spend a little of that money, 
in finding a reasonably safe place for the important documents 
which all classes of pwiplc were compelled to hand over to 
them, whether they would or no. That , perhaps, it was a 15 
little unjust that all the great offices in this great oflice, should 
be mj^nificent sinecures, while th(i unfortunate working- 
clerks in th(i cold dark room up-stairs were the worst rewarded, 
and the least considered men, doing important services, in 
London. That perhaps it was a little indecent that the 20 
principal registrar of all, whose duty it was to find the public, 
constantly resorting to this place, all needful accommodation, 
should be an enormous siiiccurist in virtue of that post (mid 
might be, besides, a clergyman, a pluralist,® the holder of a 
stall® in a cathedral, and what not), while the public was put to 25 
the inconvenience of which we had a specimen every afternoon 
when the office was busy, and w'^hich wo knew t-o be quite 
monstrous. That, perhaps, in short, this Prerogative Office 
of the diocese of Canterbury was altogether such a pestilent 
job, and such a pernicious absurdity, that but for its being 30 
squeezed away in a corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, which 
few people knew, it must liave been turned completely inside 
out, and upside down, long ago. 

Mr. Spenlow smiled as I became modestly warm on the 
subject, and then argued this question with me as he had 35 
argued the other. He said, Wlmt was it after all? It was 
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a question of feeling. If the public felt that their wills were 
in safe keeping, and took it for granted that the office waanot 
to be made better, who was the worse for it? Nob«dy, 
Who was the better for it? All the sinecurists. Very well. 

S Then the good predominated. It might not be a perfect 
system ; nothing was perfect ; but what he objected to, was, 
the insertion of the wedge. Under the Prerogative Office, 
the country had been glorious. Insert the wedge into the 
Prerogative Office, an8 the country would cease to be glorious. 
xo He considered it the principle of a gentleman to take things 
as he found them ; and he had no doubt the Prerogative 
Office would last our time. I deferred to his opinion, though 
I had great doubts of it myself. I find he was right, however ; 
for it has not only lasted to the present moment, but has done 
15 so in the teeth of a great parliamentary rc]>ort made (not too 
willingly) eighteen years ago, when all these objections of 
mine were set forth in detail, and when the existing stowage 
for wills was described as equal to the accumulation of only 
two years and a half more. Wliat they have done with them 
«o since; whether they have lost many, or whether they sell 
any, now and then, to the butter-shops; I don^t know. I 
am glad mine is not there, and I hop(3 it may not go there, 
yet awhile. 

I have set all this down, in my present blissful cliapter, 
»S because here it comes into its natural place. Mr. Spenlow 
and I falling into this conversation, [)rolonged it and our 
saunter to and fro, until wo diverged into general topics. 
And so it came about, in the end, that Mr. Spenlow told me 
this day week was Dora^s birthday, and he would be glad if I 
}o would come down and join a little picnic on the occasion. 
I went out of my senses immediately ; became a mere driveller 
next day, on receipt of a little lace-edged sheet of note-paper, 
‘‘Favored by papa. To remind ; and passed the intervening 
period in a state of dotage. 

55 I think I committed every possible absurdity, in the way 
of preparation for this blessed event. I turn hot when I 
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remeinber the cravat I bought. My boots might bo placed 
in any coirectioii of instruments of torture. I provided, 
and sent down by the Norwood coach the night before, a 
delicate little hamper, amounting in itself, I thought, almost 
to a declaration. There were crackers in it with the tonderost s 
mottoes that could be got for money. At six in the iiioriiing, 

I was in Covent Garden Market, buying a bouquet for Dora. 
At ten I was on horseback (I hired a gallant gray, for the 
occasion) with the bouquet in my hat, to keep it fresh, 
trotting down to Norwood. lo 

1 suppose that when I saw Dora in the garden and pre^ 
tended not to see her, and rode i)ast the house pretending to 
be anxiously looking for it, I committed two small fooleries 
which other young gentlemen in my circumstances might 
have committed — because they came so very natural i$ 
to me. But oh ! when 1 did find the house, and did dismount 
at the garden gate, and drag those stony-hearted boots 
across the lawn to Dora sitting on a garden-seat under a 
lilac-tree, what a spectacle she was, upon that beautiful 
morning, among the butterflies, in a white chip bonnet and 20 
a dress of celestial blue ! 

There was a young lady with her — comparatively stricken 
in years — almost twenty, I should say. Her name was 
Miss Mills, and Dora called her Julia. She was the bosom 
friend of Dora. Happy Miss Mills ! 25 

Jip was there, and Jip would bark at me again. When I 
presented my bouquet, he gnashed his teeth with jealousy. 
Well be might. If he had the least idea how I adored his 
mi&trcss, well he might ! 

'^Oh, thank you, Mr. Copperfield! WTiat dear flowers [”30 
said Dora. 

I had had an intention of saying (and had been studying 
the best form of words for three miles) that I thought them 
beautiful before I saw them so near her. But I couldn’t 
manage it. She was too bewildering. To see her lay theas 
flowers against her little dimpled chin, was to lose all presence 
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of mind and power of language in a feeble ecstasy. I wondesi 
X didn't say, me, if you have a heart, Miss* Mills. ^ Let 
me die here!" ^ 

Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to smell. Then Jip 
s growled, and wouldn't smell them. Then Dora laughed, 
and held them a little closer to Jip, to make him. Then Jip 
laid hold of a bit of geranium with his teeth, and worried 
imaginary cats in it. Then Dora bcjat him, and pouted, 
and said, “My pooi^ beautiful flowers I" as compassionately, 
lo I thought, as if Jij) had laid hold ol me. 1 wished he had I 

“You’ll be so ^^ad to hear, Mr C'Opperfield,’' said Dora, 
“that that cross Miss Murdstone is not here. She has 
gone to her brothei*'s marriage, and will be away at least 
three weeks, isn't that dehghtful ?" 

65 I said 1 was sure it must bci dcdightful to her, and all that 
was delightful to her was dehghtful to me. Miss Mills, 
with an air of superior wisdom and benevolence, smiled upon 
us. 

“She is the most disagreeable thing 1 ever saw," said Dora. 
30 “You can’t believe how ill-tempered and shocking she is, 
Julia." 

“Yes, I can, my dear !" said Julia. 

“Tea can, jx'rliaps, love,’* returned Dora, with her hand 
on Julia's. “Forgive my not excepting you, my dear, at 
2 S first." 

I learnt, from tliis, that INliss Mills had had her trials in 
the course of a ciie(iuer(‘d existem^e; and that to these, 
perhaps, T might j-efi'r tliat wise benignity of manner which I 
had alr(‘ady noticed. I found, m the course of the day, 
30 that this wes the case : Miss Mills liaving bc('n unhappy 
in a misplaced affection, and lieing understood to have re- 
tired from the world on h(;r awful stock of experience, but 
still to take a calm interest in the unblighted hopes and 
loves of youth. 

But now Mr. Speiilow came out of the house, and Dora 
went to him, saying, “Look, papa, what beautiful flowers!" 
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\nd Miss Mills smiled thoughtfully, as who shoadd say, 
'^Ye May-flies, enjoy your brief existence in the bri^t 
morning of life ! ” And wo all walked from the lawn towards 
the -carriage, which was getting ready. 

I sliall never have such a ride again I liavt‘ ne\^or had puoh s 
another. There were only those*, throe, their hamper, my 
hamper, and the guitar-case, in the piuieton ; and, of course, 
the phaeton was open ; and I rode behind it, and Dora sat 
with her back to the horses, looking towards me. She kept 
the bouquet close to her on the cushion, and ■wouldn’t allow lo 
Jip to sit on that side of her at all, for lear he should crush 
it. She often carried it in her hand, often refreshed herself 
with its fragrance. Our eyes at thosii times often mot ; and 
my great astonishment is that 1 didn’t go over the head of 
my gallant gray into the carriage. is 

There was dust, I believe. There w'as a good deal of dust, 

I believe I have a faint iinpi’ession that Mr. Sjienlowr re- 
monstrated with mo for riding in it ; but I knew of none. I 
was sensible of a mist of love and beauty about Dora, but of 
nothing else. He stood up sometimes, and asked me what 2# 
I thought of thcj)ros})ect. I said it was delightful, and I dare 
say it was ; but it w^as all Dora to me The sun slione Dora, 
and the birds sang Dora. The south wind blew Dora, and 
the wild fiowTrs in the hedges were all Doras, to a bud. My 
comfort is, Miss Mills understood me. Miss Mills alone 25 
could enter into my feelings thorouglily. 

I don’t know how long we were going, and to this hour I 
know as little where wc went. Perhaps it was near Guildford.® 
Perhaps some Arabiaii-'iiight magician opened up the place 
for the day, and shut it forever when wo came aw’ay. It was 30 
a green spot, on a hill, caipeted with soft tui*f. There were 
shady trees, and heather, and, as far as the eye could see, a 
rich landscape. 

it w'-as a trying thing to find people here waiting for us; 
and my jealousy, even of the ladies, knew no bounds. But 35 
all of my own sex — especially one impostor, three or four 
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years my elder, with a red whisker, on which he established 
an amount of presumption not to be endured* — wer§ my 
mortal foes. ^ 

We all unpacked our baskets, and employed ourselves in 
S getting dinner ready. Red Wliisker pretoiidcd he could 
make a salad (which I don’t believe), and obtruded him- 
self on public notice. Some of the young ladies washed the 
lettuces for him, and sliced them under his directions. Doi'a 
was among those. { felt that Fate had pitted me against 
10 this man, and one of us must fall 

Red Whisker made his salad (1 wondercKl how they could 
eat it. Nothing should have induced me to touch it !) and 
voted himself into the charge of the wini‘-cellar, which he 
constructed, being an ixigenious beast, in tlie hollow trunk of 
IS a tree By and by I saw him, with the majority of a lobster 
on his plate, eating his dinner at the feet of Dora ! 

' J have but an indistinct idea of what hai)])oned for some 
time after this baleful object j^resented itself to my view. 
I was very merry, I know ; but it was hollow merriment. I 
20 attached myself to a vouug creature in jiink, with little eyes, 
and flirted with her (h‘sporatcly. She received my attentions 
with favor ; but whether on my account solely, or because she 
had any designs on Red Whisker, I can’t say. Dora’s health 
was drunk. When I drank it, I alTect-ed to interrupt my 
2s conversation for that purpose, and to resume it immediately 
afterwards. I caught Dora’s eye as I bowed to her, and I 
thought it looked appealing But it looked at me over the 
head of Red Whisker, and I was adamant. 

The young creature in pink had a mother in green ; and 
30 1 rather think the latter separated us from motives of policy. 
Howbeit, there was a general breaking up of the party, whilo 
the remnants of the dinner were being put away; and I 
strolled off by myself among the trees, in a raging and re- 
morseful state. I was debating whether I should pretend 
35 that I was not well, and fly — I don’t know where — upon 
my gallant gray, when Dora and Miss Mills met me. 
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*'Mr. Copperfield,” said Miss Mills, “you are dull/' 

I begged her pardon. Not at all. 

“And, Dora/' said Miss Mills, ''you are dull." 

Oh dear no ! Not in the least. 

“Mr. Copperfield and Dora," said Miss Mills, with ans 
almost venerable air. “Enough of this. Do not allow a 
trivial misunderstanding to wither the blossoms of spring, 
which, once put forth and blighted, cannot be renewed. 1 
speak," said Miss Mills, “from experience of the past — the 
remote irrevocable past. The gushing fountains which lo 
sparkle in the sun must not be stopped in mere caprice ; the 
oasis in the Desert of Sahara must not be plucked up idly," 

1 hardly knew what I did, I was burning all over to that 
extraordinary extent ; but I took Dora’s little hand and 
kissed it — and she let me! 1 kissed Miss Mills’s hand; 15 
and we all scenn'd, to my thinking, to go straight up to the 
seventh heaven. 

Wo did not come down again. W’’e stayed up there all 
the evening. At first we strayed to and fro among the trees : 

I with Dora’s shy arm drawn through mine : and Heaven 20 
knows, folly as it all was, it would have been a happy fate 
to have been struck immortal with those foolish feelings, 
and liave strayed among the trees forever ! 

But, much too soon, we heard the others laughing and talk- 
ing, and calling “where’s Dora ! ’’ So we went back, and they 25 
wanted Dora to sing. Red Wliisker would have got the 
guitar-case out of the carriage, but Dora told him nobody 
knew where it was but I.° So Red Wliisker was done for 
in a moment ; and I got it, and I unlocked it, and I took the 
guitar out, and I sat by her, and / held her handkerchief 30 
and gloves, and I drank in every note of her dear voice, and 
she sang to me who loved her, and all the others might applaud 
as much as they liked, but they had nothing to do with it ! 

I was intoxicated with joy. I was afraid it was too happy to 
be real, and that I should wake in Buckingham Street pres- 35 
ently, and hear Mrs. Crupp clinking the teacups in getting 
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breakfast ready. Btit Dora sang, and others sang, and Miss 
Mills sang — about the slumbering echoes in the caverns of 
Memory ; as if she were a hundred years old — and *the 
evening came on; and we had tea, with the kettle boiling 
S gypsy-fashion ; and I was still as happy as ever. 

I was ha])pier than ever when the party broke up, and the 
other people, defeatcjd Red Whisker and all, went their 
several ways, and we went ours through the still evening 
and the dying light, With sweet scents rising uy) around us. 
BO Mr. Speiilow being a little drowsy after the champagne — 
honor to the soil that grew thi^ grape, to tlie grape that made 
the wine, to the sun that ripened it, and to the merchant 
who adulterated it ! — and being fast asleep in a cona^r of 
the carriage, 1 rode by ilie Mdc, and talked to Dora. She 
vs admirc'd my horse and patted him — oh, what a dear little 
hand it looked -upon a horse ! - - and her shawl would not 
keep right, and now and then 1 drew it round her with my 
arm ; and I even fancied that Jip began to s('e how it was, 
and to understand that he must make up his mind to be 
ap friends with me. 

That sagacious Miss Mills, too ; that amiable, though quite 
used-up, recluse ; that littk) })atriarc}i of something loss than 
twenty, who had done with the world, and mustn't on any 
account have the slumbering echoi^s m the caverns of Memory 
as awakened ; what a kind thing she did ! 

^'Mr. Copperfield,'’ said Miss Mills, ''come to this side of 
the carriage a moment — if you can spare a moment. I 
want to speak to you.'’ 

Behold me, on my gallant gray, bending at tlie side of Miss 
30 Mills, with my hand U]iun the ciirriage-door ! 

"Dora is coming to stay with me. Hhe is coming homo 
with me the day after to-morrow. If-ynu would like to call, 
I am sure papa would be happy to see you." 

What could I do but invoke a silent blessing on Miss Mills's 
35 head, and store Miss Mills's address in the securest comer of 
my memory! What could I do but tell Miss Mills, vritb 
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grateful looks and fervent words, how much I appreciated 
her good offices, and what an inestimable value I set upon her 
frieoridiship ! 

Then Miss Mills benignantly dismissed me, saying, ‘^Go 
back to Dora ! and 1 went ; and Dora leaned out of the ear- s 
riage to talk to me, and we talked all the rest of tlic way ; 
and T rode my gallant gray so close to the wh{‘el that 1 
grazed his near fore-leg against it, and ‘Hook the bark olT/' 
as his owner told me, “to the tune of three pun’ sivin” 
which I paid, and thought extremely cheap for so much joy. lo 
What time Miss Mills sat looking at the moon, murmuring 
verses and recalling, I suppose, the ancient days when she 
and earth had anything in common. 

Norwood was many miles too near, and we reached it many 
hours too soon : but Mr. Spenlow .came to himself a little ts 
short of it, and said, “You must come in, Coppedield, and 
rest!” and I consenting, we had sandwiches and wine-and- 
water. In the light room, Dora blushing looked so lovely, 
that I could not tear myself away, but sat there staring, in 
a dream, until the snoring of Mr. Spenlow inspired me with so 
sufficient consciousness to take my leave. So wo parted; 

I riding all th(^ way to London with the farewell touch of 
Dora s hand still light on mine, recalling every incident and 
word ten thousand times; lying down in ray own bed at 
la^j, as enraptured a young noodle as ever was carried out of 25 
his five wits by love. 

When I awoke next morning, I was resolute to declare my 
passion to Dora, and know my fate. Happiness or misery 
was now the question. There was no other question that 
I knew of in the world, and only Dora could give the answer 30 
to it. 1 passed three days in a luxury of wretchedness 
-torturing myself by putting every conceivable variety of 
discouraging construction on all that ever had taken place 
between Dora and me. At last, arrayed for tlie purpose at a 
vast expense, I went to Miss Mills’s, fraught wdth a declara- 35 
tion. 
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Ho^ many times I went up and down the street, and rouna 
the square — painfully aware of being a much better answei 
to the old riddle than the original one — before I coulcf per- 
suade myself to go up the steps and knock, is no matter now. 

5 Even when, at last, I had knocked, and was waiting at the 
door, I had some flurried thought of asking if that were Mr. 
Blackboy^s (in imitation of poor Barkis), begging pardon, and 
retreating. But I kept my ground. 

Mr. Mills was not^t home. I did not expect he would be. 
10 Nobody wanted him. Miss Mills was at home. Miss 
Mills would do. 

I was shown into a room up-stairs, where Miss Mills and 
Dora were. .Tip Avas there. Miss Mills was copying music 
(I recollect, it was a new song, called AfTection^s Dirge), 

IS and Dora was painting flowers. What were my feelings, 

when I recognized my own flowers; the identical Covent 
Garden Market purchase ! I cannot say that they were 
very like, or that they particularly resembled any flowers 
that have ever comc' under my observation; but I knew 

20 from the paper round them, which was accurately copied, 

what the composition was. 

Miss Mills was very glad to sec me, and very sorry her 
Papa was not at home : thougli 1 thought we all bore that 
with fortitude. Miss Mills was conversn,tional for a few 
35 minutes, and then, laying down her pen upon Affection's 
Dirge, got up, and left the room. 

I began to think I would jiut it off till to-morrow. 

hope your poor horse, vras not tired, when he got home 
at night," said Dora, lifting up her beautiful eyes. ‘‘It was 
30 a long way for him." 

I began to think I would do it to-day. 

“It was a long way for him^^ said I, “for he had nothing 
to uphold him on the journo}''." 

“Wasn’t he fed, poor thing?" asked Dora. 

$5 I began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. 

“Ye — yes," I said, “he was well taken care of. I mean 
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he had not the unutterable happiness that I had in being so 
near you/^ ‘ 

Dora bent her head over her drawing, and said, after a litlle 
while — I had sat, in the interval, in a burning fever, and ith 
my legs in a very rigid state — 5 

You didn’t seem to be sensible of that happiness yourself, 
at one time of the day.” 

I saw now that I was in for it, and it must be done on the 
spot. 

‘‘You didn’t care for that happiness in the least,” said Dora, it 
slightly raising her eyebrows, and shaking her head, “when 
you were sitting by Miss Kitt.” 

^ Kitt, I should observe, was the name of the creature in 
pink, with the little eyes. 

“Though certainly I don’t know why you should,” said is 
Dora, “or why you should call it a happiness at all. JJut of 
course you don’t mean what you say. And I am sure no one 
doubts your being at lil^erty to do whatever you like. Jip, 
you naughty boy, come here !’’ 

I don’t know how I did it. I did it in a moment, I inter- 20 
cepted Jip. I had Dora in my arms 1 was full of eloquence. 

I never stopped for a word. 1 told her how I loved her. I 
told her^ should die without her. I told her that I idolized 
and worshipped her. Jip barked madly all the time. 

When Dora hung her head and cried, and trembled, iny 25 
eloquence increased so much the more. If she would like me 
to die for her, she had but to say the word, and I was ready. 
Life without Dora’s love was not a thing to have on any terms. 

I couldn’t boar it, and I wouldn’t. I had loved her ('very 
minute, day and night, since I first saw her, 1 loved her 30 
at that minute to distraction. I should always love her, 
every minute, to distraction. Lovers had loved Ix^fore, and 
lovers would love again ; but no lover had ever loved, might, 
could, would, or should ever love, as 1 loved Dora. The 
more I raved, the more Jip barked. Each of us, in his own 35 
way, got more mad every moment. 
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Well, well ! Dora and I were sitting on the sofa by and by 
quiet enough, and Jip was lying in her lap, winkiifg peacetuUy 
at me. It was off my miiid. I was in a state of perfe( 5 t 
capture. Dora and I were enjijaged. 

S I suppose wo liacl some notion tliat this was to end in 
marriage. We must have had some, because Dora stipulated 
that we were never to bo married without her papa^s consent. 
Bt|t, .in our youthful ('cstasy, I don't think that we really 
looked before us or bdhind us ; or liad any aspiration beyond 
lothe ignorant present. We were to kt^ep our s(*cret from Mr. 
Spenlpw; but I am sure the idea never entered my head, 
then, that there was anything dishonorable in t;hat. 

Miss Mills was more than usually pensive wlien Dora, 
going to find her, brougnt he. back , — I apprehend, because 
IS there was a tendf'ucy in what had jiassed to awaken the 
slumbering echoes in the caverns of M('mory. But she gave 
us her blessing, and the assurance of her lasting friendship, 
and spoke to us, generally, as became a Voice from the 
Cloister. 

20 What an idle time it- was ! What an unsubstantial, happy, 
foolish time it was ! 

When I mea.sured Dora's finger for a ring that was to be 
made of forget-me-nots, and when th(i jeweller, to whom 1 
took the measure, fouiid me out, and laughed over nis ordcr- 
25 book, and charged me anything he likcjd for the pretty little 
toy, with its blue stones — so associated in my remembrance 
with Dora’s hand, that yesterday, when I saw such another, 
by chance, on the finger of iny own daughter, tiieie was a 
momentary stirring in rny heart, like pain ! 

30 When I walked about, exalted with my secret, and full of 
my own interest, and felt the dignity of loving Dora, and of 
being beloved, so much, that if I had walked the air, I could 
not have been more above the people not so situated, who 
were creeping on the earth ! 

35 When wo had those meetings in the garden of the square, 
and sat within the dingy summer-house, so happy, that I 
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love the London sparrows to this hour, for noihit g else, 
and see the plumage of the tropics in their smoky feathets I 
When we had our first great quarrel (within a week of our 
betrothal), and when Dora sent me back the ring;, enclosed 
in a despairing cocked-hat note, wherein she used tne terrible s 
expression that '‘our Jove had begun in foll}^ and ended in 
madness!” which dreadful words occasioned me to tear my 
hair, and cry that all wiis over ! 

When, under cover of fhe night, I flow to Miss Mills, whom 
I saw by stealth in a back-kitchen whore there was a mangle, 
and implored Miss Mills to interpose between us and av(*rt 
insanity. When Miss Mills undertook tlie oflice and returned 
with ])ora, exhorting us, from the puli>it of her o’wm bitter 
youth, to mutual concc'ssion, and the avoidance of the Desert 
of Sahara ! is 

When wo eri(‘d, and made it up, and w^ere so blest again, 
tliat the back-kitchen, mangle and all, cliangod to Lovers 
own temple, where we arranged a plan of correspondence 
through Miss Mills, aJ^vays to comprehend at least one letter 
on each side everj^ day ! 20 

What- an idle time ! What an unsubstantial, happy, 
foolish time ! Of all the times of mine that Time has in his 
grip, there is none that in one retrospection 1 can smile at 
half so much, and think of half so tenderly. 
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CIL\PTER XXXrV 

MY AUNT ASTONISHES ME 

I WROTE to Agnes as soon as Dora and I were engaged. I 
WTote her a long in which I tried to make her com- 

prehend how blest I was, and what a darling Dora was. I 
entreated Agnes not to regard this as a thoiiglitless passion 
which could ever yield to any other, or had the least resem- 
blance to the boyish fancies that we used to joke about. I 
assured her that its profundity was quite unfathomable, 
and expressed my belief that nothing like it had ever been 
known. 

Somehow, as I wrote to Agnes on a fine evening by my 
open window, and thcj remembrance of her clear calm eyes 
and gentle face cam(^ stealing over me, it shed such a peaceful 
influence upon th(' hurry and agitation in which I had been 
living lately, and of which my very liapjiiness partook in 
some degree, that it soothed me into tears. I remember 
fchat I sat resting my head upon my hand, when the letter 
was half done, cherishing a general fancy as if Agnes w(‘rc 
one of the elements of my natural home As if, in the re- 
tirement of the house made almost sacred to me by her 
presence, Dora and I must be happier than jiny where. As 
if, in love, joy, sorrow, hope, or disappointme^nt ; in all emo- 
tions ; my heart turned naturally there, and found its refuge 
and best friend. 

Of Steerforth, I said nothing. I only told her there had 
bceii sad grief at Yarmouth, on account of Emily ^s flight; 
and that on me it made a double wound, by reason of the 
circumstances attending it. I know how quick she always 
was to divine the truth, and that she would never be the first 
to breathe his namcj. 




|ro this letter, 1 received an answer by return of post. As 
I iead it, I* seemed to hear Agnes speaking to me. It was 
liki her cardial voice in my ears. What can I say more ? 

While I had been away from home lately, Traddles had 
calcd twice or thrice. Finding P(‘ggotty within, and being s 
inarmed by Peggotty (who always volunteered that informa- 
tion) to whomsoever would receive it), that she was my old 
ni^se, he had established a good-himiored acquaintance 
wi|h her, and had stayed to liave a little cliat with her about 
me. So Peggotty said ; but 1 am afraid the chat was all on i« 
her own side, and of immoderate length, as she was very 
difficult indeed to stop, God bless her ! when she had me 
f(, her theme. 

\ “ 3 ’his reminds mo, not only that 1 expected Traddles on a « 
^es.ain afternoon of his own appointing, which was now come, 
that Mrs. Oupp had resigned everything appertaining 
office (tlie salary exceptecl) until Peggotty should cease 
to present herself Mrs. Crupf), after holding divers con- 
versations respe(^ting Peggotty, in a very high-pitched voice, 
on the staircase' — with some invisible ¥ amiliar it would 20 


appear, for corjioreally speaking she was quite alone at those 
times — " addressed a letter to me, developing her views. 
Beginning it with that statement of univc'rsal ajjplication, 
which fitted every occurrence of her life, namely, that she 
was a, mother herself, she went on to inform me that she had 25 
once seen very different days, but that at all periods of her 
existence she had had a constitutional olijection to spies, , 
intruders, and informers. She named no names, she said; 
let thorn tlie cap fitted, woar it; but s])ie.s, intruders, and 
infqrnujrs, especially in widders’ weeds (this clause was under- 30 
lined), she had ever accustomed herself to look down upon. 

If a gentleman was the victim of spirjs, intruders, and informers 
(but still naming no names), that was his own pleasure. He 
had a right to please himself ; so let hiin do. All that she, 
Mrs. Crupp, stipulated for, was, that she should not be 35 
“brought in contract with such persons. Therefore she 
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begged to be excused from any further attendance on the 
top set, until things were as they formerly was, and as they 
could fc»e wished' to be ; and further mentioned tliat her little 
book would be found upon the breakfast-table every Satiir- 
4f.day morning, when she requested an iinrncdiu te s(‘ttlemcnl of 
the same, with the benevolent view of saving trouble, “aiad 
an ill-conwenicnoc to all parties. 

After this, Mrs. Crupp cojifiuod herself to making ])ilfa|llH 
on the stairs, pi*iii/?i pally with pitchers, and endeavoring 
BO delude Peggott}^ into bniaking her legs. J found it rntJjer 
harassing to live in ihis state of sie/*e, but was too much 
afraid of Mrs. Crupp to see any way out of it. 

dear Copporfadd,’^ criod Traddles, punctually ''•o- 
pearing at my door, in spite of all thesis obstacles, ‘'howii^o 
is you do ? sei 

“My dear Traddles,^^ said I, “I am delighted to see } >u 
at last, and very sorry I have not been at home befor(\ j^ut 
I have been so much engaged ” 

“Yes, yes, I know,’' said Traddles, “of course. Yours 
» lives in London, I think." 

“ What did you say ? " 

“She — excuse mo — Miss D., you know," said Tradrlles, 
coloring in his great delicacy, “lives in London, I believe?" 

“Oh yes. JSear London." 

15 “Mine, perhaps you recollect," said Traddles, with a 
serious look, “lives down in Devonshire — one of ten. Coii- 
, sequeutly, I am not so much engaged as you — in that sense." 

“I wonder you can bear," I returned, “ to sec' her so seldom." 

“Hah^" said Traddles, thoughtfull3^ “It does seem a 
p wonder. I suppose it is, Copperfield, because there’s no 
help for it?" 

“I suppose so," I replied with a smile, and not without a 
blush. “And because you have so much eoustancy and 
patience, Traddles." 

^5 “Dear me!" said Traddles, considering almut it, “do I 
strike you in that way, Copperfield ? Really I didn’t know 
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that I had. But «he is such an extraordinarily dear pi? 
hejTseif, that* it’s possible she may have imparted somethir'^ 
of those virtues to me. Now yr>u mention it, Cop]>erfi( J-i, 

I fshouldn^t wonder at all. I assure you she is alT\ays 'jr- 
gejLtinf^ herself, and taking care of the othe: iiiiv*.” 5 

r Is she the eldest I inqmred. 

l^'Oh dear, no,’^ said TraddJ(‘s. eldest is a Beauty '' 

lie saw, I suppose, that I could not “'jolp smiling at the 
siiuiilicity of tliis r('ply; and added, with a smile upon his 
own iijg(»iiuous face ic 

^^Not, of course, but that iny Sopny — pretty naiiic, 
Copperfield, I always think?'* 

^^Very pretty said 1. 

^^Not, of course, but that Sophy is bf^autiful too in my 
ej’^es, and would be one of the dearest girls that ever was, in 13 
anybody’s eyes (I should think). But w'hen 1 say the eld('st 

is a B<^auty, 1 ine«an she really is a ” he seemed to he 

descriliing clouds about himself, with both hands : ‘^Splendid, 
you know/’ said Traddles, energetically. 

‘^Indeed !” said I. m 

^^Oh, I assure you,” said Traddles, something very un- 
common, indeed !' Then, you kuow% being formed for society 
and admiration, and not being able to enjo?’' much of it, in 
consequence of their limited means, she iiaturall.y gets a 
little irritable and exacting, sometimes. Sophy jiuts her in 23 
good humor ! ” 

“Is Sophy the youngest 1 hazarded. 

“Oh deiar, no!” said Traddles, stroking his chin. “The 
two vouugest. are only nine and ten. Soiihy educates ’em.” 

“ The second daughter, perhaps ? ” I hazarded. 30 

“No,” said IVaddles. “Sarah’s the second. Sarah has 
something the matter with her spine, poor girl. The malady 
will wear out by and by, the doctors say, but in the meantime 
she has to lie down for a twelvemonth. Sophy nurses her. 
Sophy’s the fourth.” , 35 

“Is the mother living?” I inquired. 
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yes/^ said 'Traddles, ^‘she is alive. She is a very 
superior woman, indeed, but the damp country is not adapted 
to her constitution, and — in fact, she has lost the use of her 
limbs.'^ 

5 ‘‘Dear me said 1 . 

“Very sad, is it not?^^ returned Traddles. “But in a 
merely domestic view it is not so bad as it might bo, because 
Sophy takes her place. She is quite as much a mother to her 
mother, as she is to tlie other nine.” 
lo 1 felt the greatest admiration for the virtue's of this young 
lady ; and, honestly with the view of doing my best to pre- 
vent the good-nature of Traddles from being imposed upon, 
to the detriment of their joint prospe'cts in life, inquired how 
Mr. Micawber was ? 

15 “He is quite well, Copperfield, thank you,^^ said Traddles. 
“1 am not living with him at present.’^ 

“No?’^ 

“No. You see the truth is,^' said Traddles, in a whisper, 
“he has changed his name to Mortimer, in consequence of 
20 his temporary embarrassments; and he don’t come out till 
after dark — and then in spectacles. Thei’e was an execution 
put into our house, for rent Mrs. ]\Iicawl)er was in such a 
dreadful state that I really couldn^t resist giving my name to 
that second bill we spoke of here. You may imagine how do- 
2$ lightful it was to my feelings, Copperfield, to se(i t,luj matter 
settled with it, and Mrs, Micawber recover lier spirits.’^ 
“Hum!” said I. 

“Not that her happiness was of long duration,” pursued 
Traddles, “for, unfortunately, within a week another execu- 
3otion came in. It broke up the establishment. I have been 
living in a furnished apartment since then, and the Mortimers 
have been very private indeed. I hope you won’t think it 
selfish, Copperfield, if I mention that the broker carried off 
my little round table with the marble top, and Sophy’s flower* 
35 pot and stand ? ” , 

“What a hard thing !” I exclaimed indignantly. 
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was a it was a j)ull/^ said Traddlos, with hia usual 

wince at that expression. ‘4 don't mention it reproachfully, 
however, but with a motive. The fact is, Ooppcrheld, I 
was unable to repurchase them at the time of their seizure ; 
irife the first place, because the broker, havinf5 an idea that I j 
wp^nted them, ran the price up to an extravagant extent ; and, 
im the secoml place, because 1 — hadn't any money Now, 

1 have kept my eye since, upon the broker's shop," said 
Traddles, with a great enjoyment of his mystery, '‘which is 
up at the top of Tottenham Court Road,® and, at last, to-day lo 
1 find them put out for sale. I have only noticed thc'iri from 
over the way, because if the broker saw ?/?c, bless you, he’d 
ask any price for them ! What has occurred to me, having 
now the money, is, that perhaps you wouldn’t object to ask 
that good nurse of yours to come with me to the shop — 1 15 
can show it her from round the corner of the next street — and 
make the best bargain for them, as if tliey were for herself, 
that she can !" 

The deligho with which Traddles propounded this plan to 
me, and the sense' he had of its uncommon artfulness, are 20 
among the freshest things in my romembrajice. 

I told him that tny old nurse would be delighted to assist 
him, and that we would all three take the field togetlier, but 
on one condition. That condition was, that he should make 
a solemn resolution to grant no more loans of his name, or 25 
anything else, to Mr. Micawber. 

“My dear Copperfield," said Traddles, “I have already 
done so, because I begin to feel that I have not only been in- 
considerate, but that I have been positively unjust to Sophy. 
My word being ptissed to myself, there is no longer any appre- 30 
hension ; but I pledge it to you, too, with the greatest readi- 
ness. That first unlucky obligation, I have paid. I have 
no doubt Mr. Micawber would have paid it if he could, but 
he could not. One thing I ought to mention, which I like * 
very much in Mr. IVIicawbcr, Copperfield. It refers to the 35 
second obligation, which is* not yet due. He don’t tell me 
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that it is provided for, but he says it mil he. Now, I 
think there is something vciy fair and honest about that ! ** 

I was unwilling to damp my good friend\s confidence, and 
therefore assented. After a little further conversation, we 
5 went round to the chandler’s shop, to enlist Peggotty ; 
Traddles declining to pass the evening with me, both because 
he endured the liveliest apprehensions that his property would 
be bought by somebody else before he could repurchase it, 
and because it was the evening he always dewoted to writing 
xo to the dearest girl in the world. 

1 never shall forget him peeping round the corner of the 
street in Tottenham (Jonrt Road, whil(‘ l^eggotty was bargain- 
ing for the precious articles ; or liis agitation when she came 
slowly towards us after vainly ofiering a price, and was hailed 
1$ by the relenting brokcT, and went ba(;k again. The end of the 
negotiation was that she bought the property on tolerably 
easy terras, and Traddles was transported with pleasure. 

am very much obliged to you, indeed,” said Traddles, on 
hearing it was to be sent to whore h(^ lived that night, 
ao ** If I might ask one other favor, I hope you would not think 
it absurd, ( -opperfudd ?” 

I said beforeliand, ccjrtainly not 

^‘Then if you vmuld be good (iiiough,” said Traddles to 
Peggotty, “to get the fiowor-pot now, I think I should like 
25 (it being Sophy’s, Copperfield) to carry it home myself !” 

Peggotty was glad to get it for him, and he ov’^cr whelmed 
her with thanks, and went his way up Tottenham Court 
Road, carrying the flower-pot affectionately in his arms, with 
one of the most delighted expressions of countenance I ever 
30 saw. 

We then turned back towards my chambers. As the shops 
had charms for }\eggotty which 1 never knew them possess 
in the same degree for anybody else, I sauntered easily along, 
* amused by her staring in at the windows, and waiting for her 
3S as often as she chose. We were thus a good while in getting to 
the Adelphi. 
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On our way upstairs, I called her attention lo the sudden 
disappoarairce of Mrs. ( -rui)p's pitfalls, and also to the prints 
of recent footsteps. We were both very much surprise^!, 
coming higher up, to find my outer door standi iig open (which 
1 had shut), and to hear voices inside. 5 

W(' lookc‘d at one another, without knowing what tc make 
of this, and went into the sitting-room. What was my 
amazement to find, of all people upon earth, my aunt there, 
and Mr. Dick ! My aunt sitting on a quantity of luggage, 
with her two birds before her, and her cat on her knee, like lo 
a- female Robinson Orusoe, drinking lea. Mr Dick leaning 
thoughtfully on a great kite, such as wo had often been out 
together to fl}', with more luggage piled about him ! 

^^My d('ar aunt’” cried 1 yhat an uncKpeeted 

pleasure!” 15 

We cordially embraced ; and Mr. Dick and I cordially 
shook hands, and Mrs. Oupp, who was busy making tea, 
and could not bo loo attentive, cordially said she had knowed 
well as Mr ( 'opiierfield wouhi have his heart in his mouth, 
when he see his dear relations 20 

‘4Ialloa^” said my aunt to Pi'ggotty, who qnaiksl before 
her awful presence “flow are you?'^ 

^^You remember my aunt, Peggotty?” said I. 

“h'or the love of goodness, child,” exelaiiiKKl my aunt, 
‘Vlon’t call the woman by that South Sea Island name ! If 25 
she married and got rid of it, which was the bi'st thing she 
could do, why don’t you give her the benefit of tlie change*'* 
What’s your name now, — P. said my aunt, as a compro- 
mise for the obnoxious appellation. 

^‘Barkis, ma’am,” said lY^ggotty, with a curtsey. 30 

'^Well! That’s human,” said my aunt. ‘‘It sounds less 
as if you wanted a Missionary How d’ye do, Barkis? I 
hope you’re well ? ” 

Encouraged by these gracious words, and by my aunt’s 
extending her hand, Barkis came forward, and took the hand, 35 
and curtsied her acknowledgments. 
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“We are older than we were, I scc/^ said my aunt. “We 
have only met each other once before, you know. A «iic0 
business we made of it then ! Trot, my dear, another cirp.^' 

I handed it dutifully to my aunt, who was in her usual in- 
S flexible state of figure ; and ventured a remonstrance with 
her on the subject of her sitting on a box. 

“Let me draw the sofa here, or the oasy-ehair, aunt,^^ said I. 
“Why should you be«so uncomfortable?” 

“Thank you, Trot,” replied my aunt, “I pnifer to sit upon 
10 my property.” Here my aunt looked hard at Mrs. Crupp, 
and observed, “We needn’t trouble you to wait, ma’am.” 

“Shall 1 put a little more tea in the pot afore I go, ma’am ? ” 
said Mrs. Crupj). 

“No, I thank you, ma’am,” replied my aunt. 

IS “Would you let me fetch another pat of butter, ma’am?” 
said Mrs. (Vupp “ Or would you be persuaded l.o try a new- 
laid hegg? or should I brile a rasher? Ain’t there nothing I 
could do for your dear aunt, Mr. (/0pjK‘rfuU?” 

“Nothing, ma’am,” returned my aunt “I shall do very 
to well, I thank you ” ^ 

Mrs. Crupp, who had been incessantly smiling to express 
sweet temper, and incessantly holding her head on one side, 
to express a general feebleness of constitution, and inces- 
santly rubbing her hands, to (express a desire to be of service 
25 to all deserving objects, gradually smiled herself, one-sided 
herself, and rubl3ed herself, out of the room. 

“Dick !” said my aunt. “You know what I told you about 
time-servers and wealth- worshippers ^ ” 

Mr. Dick — with rather a scarecl look, as if he had forgotten 
30 it — returned a hasty answer in the affirmati^xi 

“Mrs. Crupp is one of them,” said my aunt. “Barkis, 
I’ll trouble you to look after the tea, and lot me have another 
cup, for I don’t fancy that woman’s pouring-out !” 

I knew my aunt sufficiently well to know that she had some- 
35 thing of importance on her mind, and that there was far 
more matter in this arrival than a stranger might have sup- 
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posed. I noticed how her eye lighted on me, when she thought 
my attention otherwise occupied ; and what a curious process 
of hesitation appeared to be going on witinn her, while she 
preserved her outward stiffuess and composure. I began to 
reflect whether 1 had done anything to offend her : and my 5 
conscience whispered me that I had not j^et told her about 
Dora. Could it by any means be ihat, I woiKiered ! 

As I knew she would only speak in her own good time, I 
sat down near her, and spoke to the birds, and played with 
the cat, and was as easy as I could be But I was very far ic 
from being really easy ; and I should still have been so, even 
if Mr. Dick, leaning o\ er the great kite behind my aunt, had 
not taken every secrc't opportunity of shaking his head 
darkly at me, and pointing at her. 

*‘Trot,’^ said my aunt at last, when she had finished her 15 
tea, and carefully srnoothiid down her dress, and wiped her 
lips — '‘you neecln’t go, Barkis ! — Trot, have 3 T)u got to be 
firm and self-reliant ? ” 

"I hope so, aunt 

“What do you think inquired Miss Betsey. 20 

“1 think so, aunt.^^ 

“Then why, my love,’^ said my aunt, looking earnestly at 
me, “why do you think 1 prefer to sit upon this property of 
mine to-night ? 

I shook rny heiid, unable to guess. 25 

“Because,^^ said my aunt, “it^s all I have. Because 
ruined, ray d(*ar ! 

If the house, and every one of us, had tumbled out into 
the river together, I could hardly have rc'ceived a greater 
shock. 30 

“Dick knows it,^' said my aunt, laying her band calmly 
on my shoulder. “I am ruined, my dear Trot! All I have 
in the world is in this room, except the cottage , and that I 
have left Janet to let. Barkis, I want to get a bed for 
this gentleman to-night. To save expense, perhaps you 35 
can make up something here for myself. Anything will do. 
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It's only for to-night. Wc'll talk about this, more, to- 
morrow," ' * 

I was roused from my amazement, and concern for her^ I 
am sure, for her — by her falling on my neck, for a moment, 
S and crying that she only grieved for me. In another moment, 
she suppressed this emotion ; and said with an aspect more 
triumphant than d(‘jected : 

**We must moot reverses boldly, and not suffer them to 
frighten us, my dear. We must learn to act the play out. 

10 We must live misfortune down, Trot !" 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

DEPRESSION 

As soon as I could recover my presence of mind, which quite • 
deserted me in the first overpowering shock of my aunt’s 
intelligence, I proposed to Mr. Dick to come round to the 
chandler's shop, and take possession of the bod which Mr. 
Peggotty had laU'iy vacated. The chandler's shop being in s 
Hungerford Market, and Hungerford Market being a very 
different place in those days, there was a low wooden colonnade 
before the door (not very unlik(' that before; the house where 
the little man and woman used to live, in the old weather- 
glass), which pleased Mr. J )ick mightily. The glory of ic 
lodging over this structure would have compensated him, 

I dare say, for many inconveniences ; but, as there were really 
few to ];)ear, beyond the compound of flavors I have already 
mentioned, and perhaps the W’ant of a little more el))ow-room, 
he was ])erfectly charmed with his accommodation. Mrs. 15 
Crupp had indignantly assured him that there wasn’t room 
to swing a cat there ; but, as Mr Dick justly observed to me, 
sitting down on the foot of the bed, nursing his leg, ‘‘You 
know, Trotwood, I don't want to swing a cat. I never do 
swing a cat. Therefore, wdiat does that signify to wc.'’' 20 

1 tried to ascertain whether Mr. Dick had any under- 
standing of the causes of this sudd(m and great change in my 
aunt's affairs. As I might have expected, he had none at all. 
The only account he could give of it was, that my aunt 
had said to him, the day before yesterday, “Now, Dick, are 25 
you really and truly the philosopher I take you for?" That 
then he had said, Yes, he hoped so. That then my aunt bad 
said, “Dick, 1 am ruined." That then he had said, “Oh 
indeed ! " That then my aunt had praised him highly, which 
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he was very glad of. And that then they had come to me^ 
and had had bottled porter and sandwiches on the road.* 

» Mr. Dick was so very complacent, sitting on the foet of 
the bed, nursing his leg, and telling me this, with his eyes 
5 wide open and a surprised smile, that I am sorry to say I 
was provoked into explaining to him that ruin meant distress, 
want, and starvation; but, 1 was soon bitterly reproved 
for this harshness, by seeing his face turn pale, and tears 
course down his lengthened cheeks, while he fixed upon me a 
lolook of such unutterable woe, that it might hav^ softened 
a far harder heart than mine. I took infinitely greater pains 
to cheer him up again than I had taken to depress him ; and 
I soon undcrstoocl (as I ought to have known at first) that 
he had been so confident, merely because of his faith in the 
IS wisest and most wonderful of women, and his unbounded 
reliance on my intellectual resources The latter, I believe, 
he considered a match for any kind of disaster not absolutely 
mortal. 

*^What can we do, Trotwood?^^ said Mr. Dick. ^‘There^s 
20 the Memorial ’ ’ 

*‘To be sure there is,^’ said I. *^But all wo can do just 
now, Mr. Dick, is to keep a cheerful countenance, and not 
let my aunt see that we are thinking about it,’^ 

He assented to this in the most eariu^st manner; and im- 
2$ plored me, if I should see him wandering an inch out of the 
right course, to recall him by some of those superior methods 
which were always at my command. But 1 regret to siate 
that the fright I had given him proved too much for his best 
attempts at concealment All the evening his eyes wandered 
30 to my aunts face, with an expression of the most dismal 
apprehension, as if he saw her growing thin on the spot. He 
was conscious of this, and put a constraint upon his head; 
but his keeping that immovable, and sitting rolling his eyes 
like a piece of machinery, did not mend the matter at all. 
35 1 saw him look at the loaf at supper (which happened to be a 
small one), as if nothing else stood between us and famine; 
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and when my aunt insisted on his making his customary re- 
past, I detected him in the act of pocketing fragments of his 
bread and cheese ; 1 have no doubt for the purpose of reviving 
us with those savings, when we should liave reached an ad- 
vanced stage of attenuation. S 

My aunt, on the other hand, was in a composed frame of 
mind, which was a lesson to all of us — to me, I am sure. 
She was extremely gracious to Peggotty, except wh(m I 
inadvertently called her by that name; and, strange as J 
knew she felt in London, appeared quite at home. She wag lo 
to have my bed, and I was to lie in the sitting-room, to 
keep guard over her. She made a great point of being so 
near the river, in case of a conflagration ; and I suppose really 
did find some satisfaction in that circumstance. 

“Trot, my dear,” said my aunt, v hen she saw me making is 
preparations for compounding her usual night-draught, “ No ! ” 
“Nothing, aunt‘s” 

“Not wine, my dear. Ale.” 

“But there is wine liere, aunt. And you always have it 
made of wine.” 20 

“Keep that, in case of sickness,” said my aunt. “We 
mustiiT use it carelessly, Trot. Ale for me. Half a pint.” 

T thought Mr Dick would have fallen, insensible. My 
aunt being resolute, 1 went out and got the ale myself. As 
it was growing late, Peggotty and Mr. Dick took that op- 25 
portunity of repairing to the chandler shop together. I 
parted from him, poor fellow, at the corner of the street, with 
his great kite at his back, a very monument of human misery. 

My aunt was walking up and down the room when I re- 
turned, crimping the borders of her nightcap with her fingers. 30 
I warmed the ale and made the toast on the usual infallible 
principles. When it was ready for her, she was ready for it, 
with her nightcap on, and the skirt of her gown turned back 
on her knees: 

“My dear,” said my aunt, after taking a spoonful of it; 35 
“it\s a great deal better than wine. Not half so bilious.” 
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I suppose I looked doubtful, for she added ; 

^‘Tut, tut, child. If notliiug worse than Ale happens to 
us, we are well off.^^ * 

should think so myself, aunt, I am sure,’^ said I. 

5 ^‘Well, then, why don't you think so?'’ said my aunt. 

“Because you and I arc very different people," I 
returned. 

“Stuff and nonsense, Trot !” replied my aunt. 

My aunt went on with a quiet enjoyment, in which there 
lo was very little affectation, if any ; drinking the warm ale with a 
teaspoon, and soaking hor strips of toast in it. 

“Trot," said sh(‘, “1 don’t care for strange faces in 
general, but I rather like that Barkis of yours, do you 
know ! " 

IS “It's better than a hundred pounds to hear you say so !'^ 
said I, 

“It’s a most extraordinary world," observed my aunt, 
rubbing her nose; “liow that woman ever got into it with 
that name, is unaccountable to me. It would be much more 
20 easy to be born a Jackson, or somctliing of that sort, one 
would think." 

“Perhaps she thinks so, too ; it's not her fault," said 1. 

“I suppose not," returned my aunt, rather grudging the 
admission; “but it’s very aggravating. However, she's 
2S Barkis now. That's some comfort. Barkis is uncommonly 
fond of you, Trot." 

“There is nothing she would leave undone to prove it," 
said I. 

“Nothing, I ])ehev('," returned my aunt. “Here, the poor 
30 fool has been begging and praying aljout handing over some 
of her money — because she has got too much of it I A 
simpleton !" 

My aunt's tears of pleasure were positively trickling down 
into the warm ale. 

3S “She’s the most ridiculous creature that evCr was born," 
said my aunt. “I knew, from the first moment when I saw 
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her with that poor dear blessed baby of a mother of yours, 
that slio was the most ridiculous of mortals. But there are 
good points in Barkis ! ** 

AKectingto laugh, she got an opportunity of putting her 
hand to her eyes. Having availed herself of it, she resumed 5 
her toast and her discourse together. 

! Mercy upon us!^’ siglied my aunl. '‘I know all 
about it, Trot ! Barkis and myself had quite a gossip while 
you were out with Dick I know all about it. I don^l 
know where tluvsi' wretch(vi girls ('xpect to go to, for mv part. 10 
1 wonder they don’t knock out their brains against — against 
mantelpieces.” saitl my aunt ; an idea which was probably 
6uggest(id to her by h(‘r contemplation of mine. 

Poor Emily ! ” said I 

^*Oh, don’t talk to mo about poor,” returned my aunt, is 
‘‘She should have thought of that, before she caused so much 
mis(^ry ! Giv(^ m(^ a kiss. Trot. J am sorry for your early 
experkmee ” 

As I bent fonvard, she put her tumbler on my knee to 
detain me, and said : 20 

“Oh, Trot, Trot! And so you fancy yourself in love! 
Do you ? ” 

“Fancy, aunt!” I exclaimed, as red as I could be. “I 
adore her with mv whole soul ! ” 

“])ora, indeed!” returned my aunt. “And you mean to 25 
say thf'- little thing is very fascinating, I suppose?” 

“My dear aunt,” I replied, “no one can form the least 
idea of w^hat she is !” 

“Ah ! And not silly?” said iny aunt, 

“ Silly, oiunt !” 30 

I seriously believe it had never once entered ray head for a 
single moment, to consider what she was or not. I resented 
the idea, of course ; but I was in a manner stnick by it, as a 
new one altogether. 

“Not light-headed ? ” said iny aunt. 3S 

“Light-headed, aunt!” I could only repeat this daring 
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speculation with the same kind of feeling with which I had 
repeated the preceding question. • » 

*‘Well, well!^' said my aunt. ‘‘I only ask. I don’t de- 
preciate her. Poor little couple! And so you think you 
S were formed for oiu^ another, and are to go through a party- 
supper-table kind of life, like two pretty pieces of confection- 
ery, do you, Trot ? ” 

She asked me this so kindly, and with such a gentle air, 
half playful and half sorrowful, that I was quite tou(;hod. 
to “We arc young and inexperienced, aunt, I know,” I replied ; 
“and I dare say we say and think a good deal that is rather 
foolish. But we love one another truly, I am sure. If I 
thought Dora could ever love anybody else', or (;ease to love 
me ; or that I could ever love anybody else, or cease to love 
IS her ; I don’t know what I should do — go out of my mind, 
I think !” 

“Ah, Trot !” said my aunt, shaking her head, and smiling 
gravely; “blind, Idind, blind!” 

“Some one that I know. Trot,” my aunt pursued, after a 
»o pause, “though of a very pliant disposition, has an earnest- 
ness of affection in him that reminds me of i)OOi* Baby. Ear- 
nestness is what that Somebody must look for, to sustain him 
and improve him, Trot. Deep, downright, faithful earnest- 
ness.” 

IS “If you only knew the earnestness of Dora, aunt!” I 
cried. 

“Oh, Trot !” she said again; “blind, blind !” and without 
knowing why, I felt a vague unhajiiiy loss or want of some- 
thing overshadow me like a cloud. 

\o “flowevor,” said my aunt, “1 don’t want to put two young 
creatures out of conceit with thtjmsolves, or to make them 
unhappy; so, though it is a girl and boy attachment, and 
girl and boy attachments very often — mind! I don’t 
say always ! — (;ome to nothing, still we’ll be serious about 
js it, and hope for a prosperous issue one of these days. There’s 
time enough for it to come to an34hing ! ” 
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This was not upon the whole very comforting to a rapturous 
lover ; but I was glad to have my aunt in my confidence, 
and I was mindful of her being fatigued* So I thanked her 
ardently for this mark of her affection, and for all her other 
kindnesses towards me ; and after a tender good niglit, she 5 
took her nightcap into my bedroom 

How miserable I was, when I lay down ! How I thought 
and thought about my being poor, in Mr. Spenlow^s eyes; 
about my not ]>eing wliat I thought I was, when I proposed to 
Dora ; about the (chivalrous necessity of telling Dora what my lo 
worldly condition was, and releasing her from her engagement 
if she thought fit ; about how I should contrive to live, during 
the long terra of my articles, when I was earning nothing; 
about doing something to assist my aunt, and seeing no way of 
doing anything ; about coming down to have no money in is 
my pocket, and to wear a shabby coat, and to bo able to carry 
Dora no little jiresents, and to ride no gallant grays, and to 
show myself in no agrec'able light ! Sordid and selfish as I 
knew it was, and as I tortured myself by knowing that it 
was, to let my mind run on my own distress so much, I was so 20 
devoted to Dora that I could not help it. I knew that it was 
base ill me not to think more of my aunt, and h‘ss of myself ; 
but, so far, selfishness was inseparable from Dora, and I could 
not put Dora on one side for any mortal creature. How 
exceedingly miserable 1 was, that night I 25 

As to sleep, 1 had dreams of poverty in all sorts of shapes, 
but I seemecl to dream without the previous ceremony of 
going to sleep. Now I was ragged, wanting to sell Dora 
matches, six bundles for a halfpenny ; now I was at the office 
in a nightgown and boots, remonstrated with by Mr. Spenlow 30 
on appearing before the clients in that airy attire ; now I was 
hungrily picking up the crumbs that fell from old Tiffey^s 
daily biscuit, regularly eaten when 8t. Paul's struck one; 
now I was hopelessly endeavoring to get a license to marry 
Dora, having nothing but one of Uriah Heep’s gloves to 35 
offer in exchange, which the whole Commons rejected ; and 

VOL. IT — o 
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still, more or less conscious of my own room, I was always 
tossing about like a distressed ship in a sea of bedclothes. 

My aunt was restless, too, for I frequently heard her ‘walk- 
ing to and fro. Two or throe times in the course of the night, 
S attired in a long flannel wi*appcr in which she looked seven 
feet high, she apj^(‘ared, like a disturbed ghost, in my room, 
and came to the side of the sofa on which 1 lay. On the first 
occasion 1 started up in alarm, to learn that she inferred from 
a particular light irt the sky, that Westminster Al)b(iy° was 
loon fire; and to be consulted in reb^reiuje to the probability 
of its igniting Buckingham Street, m case the wind changed. 
Lying still, after that, I found that she sat down near mc^, 
whispering to herstdf ^^Poor boy!’’ And then it made mo 
twenty tinn^s more wretched, to know how unselfishly miiid- 
1$ ful she was of me, and how selfishly mindful I was of myself. 

It was difficult to believe that a night so long to me, could 
be short to anybody else This consifleration set me thinking 
and thinking of an imaginary party wheri‘ i)eople were dancing 
the hours away, until that f)e<;ame a dream too, and 1 heard 
20 the music incessantly playing one tun(‘, and saw Dora in- 
cessantly dancing one (lance, without taking t he least notice 
of me. The man who had been jilaying th(‘ harf) all night, 
was trying in vain to cov(ir it with an ordinary-sized night- 
cap, when I awoke; or I should rathef say, wIk'ij 1 left off try- 
2 $ ing to go to sleep, and saw the sun shining in through the 
window at last. 

There was an old Roman bath in those days at the bottom of 
one of the streets out of the Strand — it may be there still — 
in which I havc^ had many a (old plunge. Dressing mys(^]f 
30 as quietly as 1 could, and leaving IVggotty to look after my 
aunt, I tumbled ]iead foremost into it, and then went for a 
walk to Hampstead.® I had a hojx) that this brisk tre^atment 
might freshen my wits a little ; and I think it did them good, 
for I soon came to the conclusion that tlie first step 1 ought 
5S to take was to try if my articles could be C5ancelled and tlic 
premium recovered. I got some breakfast on the Heath, 
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and walked back to Doctors^ Commons, alonf; the watered 
roads and* througli a pleasant smell of summer flowers, 
growing in gardens and carried into towfi on hucksters’ 
heads, intent on this first effort to meet our altered circum- 
stances. 5 

1 arrived at the office so soon, after all, that 1 harl half an 
hour’s loitering about the Commons, before old Tiffey, wfio 
was always first, api)eared with his key. Then I sat do'wm in 
my shady corner, looking up at. the sunlight on the opposite 
chjmm',y-pots, and thinking about Dora ; until Mr. Spenlow lo 
came in, crisp and curly. 

How arc you, Copperfield ? ” said ho. Fine morning ! ” 
“Beautiful morning, Sir,” said I. “Could I say a word to 
you before you go into C’ourt?” 

“By all means,” said he. “Come into my room.” iS 

I followed him into his room, and he began putting on his 
gown, and touching himself up before a little glass he had, 
hanging inside' a closet door. 

“I am sorry to saj^” said T, “that I have some rather dis- 
heartening intelligence from my aunt.” 20 

“No said he “Dear me ^ Not paralysis, I hope?” 

“It has no reference to her health, Sir,” 1 replied. “She 
has met with some large' losses. In fact, she has very little 
left, indeed.” 

“You as-tound me, Copperfield !” cried Mr. Spenlow. 25 
I shook my head. “Indeed, Sir,” said I, “her affairs are 
so changed, that 1 wished to ask you whether it would be 
possilile — at a sacrifice on our part of some portion of the 
premium, of course,” I put in this, on the spur of the moment, 
warned by the blank expression of his face — “to cancel my 30 
articles?” 

What it cost me to make this proposal, nobody knows. 

It was like asking, as a favor, to be sentenced to transportation 
from Dora. 

“To cancel your articles, Copperfield? Cancel?” 3S 

I explained with tolerable firmness, that I really did not 
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know where my means of subsistence were to come from, unless 
I could earn them for myself. I had no fear for the future, 
I said — and I laid great emphasis on that, as if to imply 
that I should still be decidedly eligible for a son-in-law one 
5 of these days — but, for the present, I was thrown upon my 
own resources. 

“I am extremely sorry to hear this, Copperfield,'^ said Mr. 
Spenlow. '^Extremely sorry. It is not usual to cancel 
articles for cany sucli^ reason. It is not a professional course 
loof proceeding. It is not a convenient precedent at all. 
Far from it. At the same time 

“You are very good, Sir,^^ I murmured, anticipating a 
concession. , 

“Not at all. Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Rpenlow. “At 
xs the same time, I was going to say, if it had been ray lot to 
have my hands unfettered — if I had not a partner — Mr. 
Jorkins ” 

My hopes were dashed in a moment, but I made another 
effort. 

20 “Do you think. Sir,” said I, “if I were to mention it to 
Mr. Jorkins ” 

Mr. Spenlow shook his head discouragingly. “Heaven for- 
bid, Copperfield,” he replied, “that T should do any man an 
injustice; still less, Mr. Jorkins. liut I know my partner, 
25 Copperfield. Mr. Jorkins is not a man to respond to a prop- 
osition of this peculiar nature. Mr. Jorkins is very difficult 
to move from the beaten track. You know what he is !” 

I am sure I knew nothing about him, except that he had 
originally been alone in the business, and now lived by himself 
30 m a house near Montagu Square, ° which was fearfully in 
want of painting ; ‘that he came very late of a day, and went 
away very early; that he never appeared to be consulted 
about anything; and that he had a dingy little black-hole® 
of his own up-stairs, where no business was ever done, and 
35 where there was a yellow old cartridge-paper pad upon his 
desk, unsoiled by ink, and reported to be twenty years of age. 
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‘‘Would you object to my mentioning it to iiim, Sir?^' 

I aaked. 

“By no moans/' said Mr. Sponlow. ^‘But I ha\e some 
experience of Mr. Jorkins, CopperfielJ. I wish it were other- 
, wise, for I should be happy to meet your views in any resnect. 5 
I cannot have the least objection to your mentioning it to Mr. 
Jorkins, Coppcrficild, if you think il worth wliile.” 

Availing myself of this permission, which was given with a 
warm shake of the hand, I sat thinking about Dora, and look- 
ing at the sunlight stealing from the chimney-pots d(>wn the ic 
wall of the opposite house, until Mr. .Jorkins came. I then 
went up to Mr. Jorkms^s room, and evidently astonished 
Mr. Jorkins very much by making my appearance there. 

“ Come in, Mr. ( -oppcrfield,^’ said M r. Jorkins. “ Come in ! ’^ 

1 went m, and sat down ; and stated my case to Mr. Jorkins 15 
pretty mu(ih as I had stated it to Mr. Spenlow. Mr. Jorkins 
was not by any iniians the awful creature one might have 
cxpc'cted, but a largo, mild, smooth-faced man of sixty, who 
took so much snuff that there was a tradition m the Commons 
that he lived principally on ihat stimulant, having little room 21 
ill his system for any other article of di( 5 t. 

“You have mentioned this to Mr Spimlow, I suppose 
said Mr. Jorkins ; when he had heard me, very restlessly, to 
an end. 

1 answered Yes, and told him that Mr. Spenlow had in- 25 
trodueed his name 

“He said I should object asked Mr. Jorkins. 

1 was obligc'd to admit that Mr. Spenlow had considered 
it probable. 

“I am sorry to say, Mr. Copperfield, I can’t advance your 30 
object,’’ said Mr. .Jorkins, nervously. “The fact is — but 
I have an appointment at the Bank, if you’ll have the good- 
ness to excuse me.” 

With that he rose in a great hurry, and was going out of 
the room, when 1 made bold to say that I feared, then, there 3S 
was no way of arranging the matter ? 
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said Mr. Jorkins, stopping at the door to shake 
his head. ^'Oh, no ! I object, you kuow,'^ which he said very 
rapidly, and went out. '‘You must be aware, Mr. Ck)pper- 
Geld/' he added, looking restlessly in at the (loor again, "if 
S Mr. Spenlow objects 

"Personally, he does not object, Sir,” said T. 

"Oh ! Personally rojx^ated Mr. Jorkins, in an impatient 
manner. "I assure you there s an objection, Mr. Copper- 
held. Hopeless ! What you wish to be done, can’t be done, 
lol — I really have got an a])poiiitmout at the Bank.” With 
that he fairly ran away ; and to the best of my knowledge, it 
was three days before he showed himself in the Commons 
again. 

Being very anxious to leave no stone unturned, I waited 
IS until Mr. Spenlow came in, and then described what had 
passed ; giving him to understand that I was not hopeless of 
his being able to soften the adamantine Jorkins, if ho w'ould 
undertake that task. 

"Copperfield,” returned Mr. SpcMiIow, with a gracious 
20 smile, "you have not known my partiK.T, Mr. Jorkins, as 
long as i have Nothing is farther from my thoughts than 
to attribute any degree of artifice to Mr Jorkins. But Mr. 
Jorkins has a way of stating his objections which often de- 
ceives people. No, Copperfield!” shaking Ins head. "Mr. 
2$ Jorkins is not to be moved, believe mo !” 

I was completely bewildcTixl between Mr. Spenlow and Mr. 
Jorkins, as to which of them really w^as the objecting jiartner ; 
but I saw with sufficient clearness that there was obduracy 
somewhere in the firm, and that the rccovc'i-y of ray aiint^s 
30 thousand jiounds was out of the question. In a state of 
despondency, which I remember with anything but satis- 
faction, for 1 know it still had too much reference to myself 
(though always in connection with Dora), I left the office, 
and went homeward. 

35 I was trying to familiarize my mind with the worst, and 
to present to myself the arrangements wc should have to 
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make for the future in their sternest aspect, \\heri a liackney- 
cliariot corning after me^ and stoppiiei; at iny very f<‘<»t, 
occasioned me to look up. A fair hand was str etched foilh 
to mo from the window^ ; and t lie face 1 Imd n(iv(T socri v ith- 
out a feeling of serenity and ha\)pincss, from the morn -Tit when $ 
it first turned back on tiie old «jak stan-case with tliO great 
broHd balmtriidc, and ichen J assooatod i/‘* softenod beauty 
wiili the st awed-glass window in the ehur( li, was swlling 
on me. 

Agnes!” I joyfully cxclainuHl ‘‘Oh, my dear Agnes, of lo 
all people in the world, what a pleasure to see you !” 

^^Is it, indeed?” she said, m her cortlial voice. 

“1 w^ant to talk to you so inuchf” said I. “It’s such a 
lightening of in\^ lusart, only to look at you ! If 1 had had a 
conjurer’s cap, tliere is no one 1 should have wished for but 15 
you !” 

“What?” returned Agnes 

“Well ! ])erhaps Dora fiist,” I admitted, with a blush. 

“Certainly, Dora first, 1 hope,” said Agnes, laughing. 

“But you next !” said I. “Where are you going?” 20 

She was going to my rooms to see my aunt. The day being 
very fine, sh(‘ was glad to coiiKi out of the chariot, which 
smelt (1 had my hiiad in it all this time) like a stable put 
under a cucunilier-frame. 1 dismissed the coachman, and 
she tof)k my arm, and wo walkinl on together. She was like 25 
Ho])t' emhodi(!d, to me. How different I felt in one short 
minute, having Agnes at my side ! 

My aunt had written her one of the odd, abrupt notes — 
very little longer than a bank-note — to which her epistolary 
efforts were usually limited. She had stated therein that 30 
she had fallen into adversity, and was leaving Dover for good, 
but had quite made up her mind to it, and was so well that no- 
body need be uncomfortable about her. Agnes had come to 
London to see my aunt, between whom and herself there had 
been a mutual liking tliese many years : indeed, it dated from 3S 
the time of my taking up my residence in Mr. Wickfield’s 
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house. She was not alone, she said. Her papa was with 
her — and Uriah Heep. ^ 

'^\nd now they are partners,'^ said I. “Confound him 
“Yes/^ said Agnes. “They have some business here; 
sand I took advantag(‘ of their coming, to come too. You 
must not think my visit all friendly and disinterested, Trot- 
wood, for ~ I am afraid I may be cruelly prejudiced — 1 
do not like to let papa go away alone, with him.'' 

“Does he exercis(' the same influence over Mr. Wickficld 
:o still, Agnes?” 

Agnes shook her head “There is such a change at home,” 
said she, “that you would scarcely know the dear old house. 
They live with us now\” 

“They?” said I. 

:s “ Mr. Heep and his mother. He sleeps in your old room,” 
said Agnes, looking up into my face. 

“I wish I had the ordering of his dreams,” said 1. “He 
wouldn’t sleep there long.” 

“I keep my own little room,” said Agnes, “where I used 
oto learn ray lessons. How th(i time goes ! You remember? 
The little panelled room that opens from the drawing- 
room ? ” 

“Remember, Agnes? When I saw. you, for the first time, 
coming out at the door, with your quaint little basket of 
skeys hanging at your side*''” 

“It is just the same,” said Agnes, smiling. “I am glad 
you think of it so pleasantly We were very happy.” 

“We were indeed,” said I. 

“I keep that room to myself still; but I cannot always 
o desert Mrs. Heep, you know. And so,” said Agnes quietly, 
“I feel obliged to bear her company, when I might prefer 
to be alone. But I have no other reason to complain of her. 
If she tiros me, sometimes, by her praises of her son, it is 
only natural in a mother. He is a very good son to her.” 

5 I looked at Agnes when she said these words, without 
detecting in her any consciousness of Uriah's design. Her 
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mild but earnest eyes met mine with their own beautiful 
frankness, and there was no change in her g(‘ntle face. 

^‘Thc chief evil of their presence in the house, said Agnes, 
“is that I cannot be as near papa as I could wish — Uriah 
Hecp being so much between us — and cannot watch over s 
him, if that is not top bold a thing to say, as closely as I 
would. But, if any fraud or treachery is practising against 
him, I hope that simple love and truth will be stronger, in 
the end. I hope that real love and truth are stronger in the 
end than any evil or misfortune in the world. lo 

A certain bright smile, which I never saw on any other 
face, died away, even while I thought how good it was, and 
how familiar it had once b(‘cn to me ; and she asked me, with 
a quick change*, of ex{)ression (we were drawing very near my 
street), if 1 knew how th() reverse in my aunt^s circumstances 15 
had been brought about. On my replying no, she had not told 
me yet, Agnes became thoughtful, and I fancied I felt her arm 
tremble in mine. 

We found my aunt alone, in a state of some excitement. A 
difference of opinion had arisen between herself and Mrs. 20 
Crupp, on an abstract question (the propriety of chambers 
being inhabitcid by the gentler sex) ; and my aunt, utterly 
indifferent to spasms on the part of Mrs. Crupp, had cut 
the dispute short, by informing that lady that she smelt of 
my brandy, and that she w^ould trouble her to walk out. 25 
Both of those* expressions Mrs. Crupp considered actionable, 
and had expressed her intention of bringing before a “British 
Judy^^ — meaning, it was supposed, the buhvark of our 
national liberties. 

My aunt, however, having had time to cool, while Peggotty 30 
was out showing Mr. Dick the soldiers at the Horse Guards® — 
and being, besides, greatly pleased to see Agnes — rather 
plumed herself on the affair than otherwise, and received 
us with unimpaired good-humor. When Agnes laid her 
bonnet on the table, and sat down beside her, I could not but 35 
think, looking on her mild eyes and her radiant forehead, 
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how natural it seemed to have her there, how trustfully, 
although she was so young and inexperienced, my aunt 
confided in her ; how strong she was, indeed, in siinpleMove 
and truth. » 

5 Wc began to talk about my auni^s losses, and I told them 
what I had tried to do that morning. 

'‘Which was injudicious, Trot,'’ said my aunt, “l)ut well 
meant. You are a generous boy — I suppose 1 must say, 
young man, now “ itrid I am proud of you, my dear. So far, 
so good. Now, Trot and Agnes, let us look the case of Betsey 
Trotwood in the fact', and see how it stands." 

I observt'd Agnes turn pale, as she looked very attentively 
at my aunt My aunt, iiatting her cat, looked very atten- 
tively at Agnes. 

IS “Betsey Trotwood," said my aunt, who had always kept 
her mom^y matters to luTself : “ — I don't mean your sister. 
Trot, my dear, but mys(‘lf — had a eertam firoperty. It 
don’t matter how niucli , (‘nough to live on IVlore; for she 
had sav(‘d a little, and addeil to it. Betsey funded her 
20 property for some time, and then, ])y the adviee of her 
man of business, laid it out on landed se(*uritv. That did 
very well, and returned very good interest, till B(‘lsey was 
paid off. I am talking of Bcts(‘y as if slie was a man-of-war. 
Well ! Then, Betsey had to look alioiit her, for a new invest- 
2smcnt. She tliouglit she was wiser, now, than h(‘r man of 
business, who was not such a good man of business by this 
time, as he usikI to be — 1 am alluding to your father, 
Agnes — amL slni took it into her head to lay it out for 
herself. So she took her jiigs," said my aunt, “to a foreign 
30 market ; and a vi'ry bad market it turned out to be. hirst, 
she lost in the mining way, and then she lost in the diving 
way — fishing up treasure, or some such Tom Tidier non- 
sense," explained my aunt, rubbing h(T nose, “and then 
she lost in the mining way again, and, last of all, to set the 
3S thing entirely to rights, she lost in the banking way. I 
don’t know what the bank shares were worth for a little 
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while/' said my aunt; ''cent per cent® was the lowest of 
it, I believe ; but the bank was at the other end of tlie world, 
and tumbled into space, for wlmt I know ; anyhow, it fell to 
pieces, and ncjver will and never can pay sixpence; and 
Betsey's sixpences were all there, and there’s an end of them. S 
Least said, soonest mended !" 

My aunt concluded this philosophical summary, Ly fixing 
her eyes with a kind of triumph on Agnes, whose color was 
gradually returning. 

“Dear Miss Trotwood, is that all the history?" said Agnes. lo 

“1 hope it's enough, child," said my aunt. '^If there had 
been more money to lose, it wouldn't have been all, I dare say. 
Betsey would have contrived to throw' that after the rest, 
and make anotlier chaj)ter, I have little doubt. But, there 
was no more money, and there's no more story." 

Agnes had listened at first with suspended breath. Her 
color still came and wont, but she breathed .more freely. 

1 thought I kn(nv why. I thought she had had some fear 
that her unhappy father might be in some way to blame for 
what had happened. My aunt took her hand in hers, and ao 
laughed. 

'‘Is that all*?" repeated my aunt. “Why yes, that's 
all, except, 'And she liv()d happy ever afterwards.' Perhaps 
I may add that of Betsey yet, one of these days. Now, 
Agnes, you have a wise head. So have you, Trot, in some as 
things, though I can't compliment 3 ^ou alw'ays;" and here 
my aunt shook her ow'ii at m(% with an energy peculiar to her- 
self. “What’s to iiedonc? Here’s the cottage, taking one 
time with another, will produce, say seventy pounds a year. 

I think we may safely put it down at that. Well ! — That's 30 
all we’ve got," said rny aunt ; Avith whom it was an idiosyn- 
crasy, as it is with some horses, to stop very short when she 
appeared to be in a fair way of going on for a long while. 

“Then,” said my aunt, after a rest, “there’s Dick, He's 
good for a hundred a year, but of course that must be expended $5 
on himself. I would sooner send him away, though I know 
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I am the only person who appreciates him, than have him, 
and not spend his money on himself. How can. Trot and I 
do best, upon our means? What do you say, Agnes * 
say, aunt,” I interposed, ‘'that I must do something!” 

S ^^jro for a soldier, do you moan?” returned my aunt, 
alarmed; “or go to sea? I won’t hear of it. You are to 
be a proctor. WeVe not going to have any knockings on the 
head in this family, if you please. Sir.” 

I was about to cxj)l(*in that I was not desirous of introducing 
lothat mode of provi-^ion into the family, when Agnes inquired 
if my rooms were held for auj'’ long term ? 

“You come to the point, my dear,” said my aunt. “They 
are not to bo got rid of, for six months at least, unless they 
could be underlet, and that I don’t Ixdieve. The last man 
IS died liere. Five people out of six would die — of course — of 
that woman in nankeen with the flannel petticoat. I have 
a little ready money , and I agree with you, the best thing 
we can do, is, to live th{‘ U^rm out here, and get Dick a bedroom 
hard by.” 

20 I thought it my duty lo hint at the discomfort my aunt 
would sustain, from living in a continual state of guerilla 
warfare with Mrs (h'upp; but she disposed of that objection 
summarily by declaring, that, on the first demonstration 
of hostilities, she was jirepared to astonish Mrs Crupp for 
25 the whole remainder of her natural life. 

“1 have been thinking, Trotwood,” said Agnes, diffidently, 
“that if you had time ” 

“I have a good deal of time, Agnes. I am always dis- 
engaged after four or five o’clock, and I have time early 
30 in the morning. In one way and another,” said I, conscious 
of reddening a little as I thought of the hours and hours I 
had devoted to fagging about town, and to and fro upon the 
Norwood Road, “ I have abundance of time.” 

“I know you would not mind,” said Agnes, coming to me, 
35 and speaking in a low voice, so full of sweet and hopeful 
consideration that I hear it now, “the duties of a secretary.” 
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''Mind, my dear Agnes?'’ 

"Becaus'e," continued Agnes, Doctor Strong has acted 
on his intention of retiring, and has come to live in J.ondon ; 
and he asked papa, I know, if he could recommend him one. 
Don't you think he would rather have his favorite old pupil s 
near him, than anybody else?" 

“Dear Agnes !" said I. ‘^What should I do without you! 
You are always my good angel. I told you so. I never think 
of you in any other light." 

Agnes answered with her pleasant laugh, that one good lo 
angel (meaning Dora) was enough ; and went on lo remind me 
that the Doctor had been used to occupy himself in his study, 
early in the morning, and in the evening — and that probably 
my leisure would suit his rcciuircments very well I was 
scarcely more delighted with the prospect of earning my own is 
bread, than with the hojie of earning it under my old master ; 
in sliort, acting on the advice of Agnes, I sat down and wrote 
a h'tter to the Doctor, stating my object, and apj)ointing to 
call on him next day at ten in the forenoon. This I addressed 
to Ilighgate — for in that place, so memorable to me, he 20 
lived — and went out and posted, myself, without losing 
a minute. 

Wherever Agnes was, some agreeable token of her noiseless 
presence seemed inseparable from th(' place. When I came 
back, I found my aunt's birds hanging, just as they had 25^ 
hung .so long in the parlor window of the cottage ; and my 
easy-chair imitating my aunt's much e^asier chair in its position 
at the open window; and even the round green fan, which 
my aunt had brought away with her, screwed on to the 
window-sill.* I knew who had done all this, by its seeming 30 
to have quietly done itself; and I should have known in a 
moment who had arranged my neglected books in the old 
order of my school days, even if I had supposed Agnes to bo 
miles away, instead of seeing her busy with them, and smiling 
at the disorder into which they had fallen 35 

My aunt was quite gracious on the subject of the Thames 
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express what it is/' said Uriah, with a fawning jerk, ^*but it 
isn't money ' * 

Here he shook hands with me not in the common way,*but 
standing at a good distance from me, and lifting my hand up 
sand down like a pump-handle, that he was a little afraid of. 
‘^And how do you think we aie looking, Master Copper- 
field, — I should say, Mister^" fawned Uriah *^Don't 
you find Mr Wickfield blooming. Sir'*' Years don't tell 
much m our firm. Master Copperfic Id, excejit in raising up 
lothe umble, namely, mother and self — and in developing," 
he added, as an afterthought, “the beautiful, namely, Miss 
Agnes " 

He jerked himself about, after this compliment, in such an 
intolerable m inner, that my aunt, who had sat looking 
IS straight at him, lost all patience 

“Deuce take thc' man^" said my aunt, sternly, hat's 
he about Don't be galvanic, Sir 

“I ask your paidon. Miss Trotwood," returned Uriah, 
“I'm aware you’re ncTvous " 

ao “Go along with you, Sirt" said my aunt,^ anything but 
appeased “Don't presume to say so ^ I ain'nothing of the 
sort If you’re an eel, Sii, concluct yoursdf like one If 
you're a man, control your limbs. Sir ^ Good God said my 
aunt, with gre^at indignation, “1 am not gomgtobescrpcmtined 
*5 and corksciewed out of my stmses 

Mr Heep was rathei abashed, as most people might have 
been, by this explosion, which deiived great additional 
force from the indignant manner in which my aunt after- 
wards moved m her chair, and shook her head as if she were 
30 making snaps or bounces at him But, he said to me aside 
in a meek voice 

“I am well aware, Mastei Copperfield, that Miss Trot- 
wood, though an excellent lady, has a quick temper (indeed 
I think I had the pleasure of knowing her, when I was a 
35numble clerk, before you did. Master Copperfield), and it’s 
only natural, I am sure, that it. should be made quicker 
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by present circumstances. The wondc'r is, that it isnT 
much worse ! I only called to say that if there was 
anything wo could do, in present circumstances, mother 
or self, or Wickficld and Heep, we should be really glad. 

I may go so far?^’ said Uriali, with a sickly smife at hiss 
partner. 

'' Uriah Keep,'' said Mr. Wickfield, in a monotonous forced 
way, ‘*is active in the business, Trotwood. Wlmt he says, 

I quite concur in. You know I had an old interest in you.. 
ApaH from that, what Uriah says 1 quite concur in lo 

“ Oh, what a reward it is,^' said Uriah, drawing up one leg, 
at the risk of bringing down upon himself anotJier visitation 
from my aunt, “to 1)0 so trusted in ! J^ut’l hope J am able to 
do something to ndievo him from the fatigues of business, 
Master Coiipcirficjld ! is 

“Uriah Heep is a great relief to me,^^ said Mr. Wickfield, 
in the same dull voice. “ It’s a load off my mind, Trotwood, 
to have such a partner ” 

The red fox made him say all this, I knew, to exhibit him 
to me in the light he had indicated on the night when he 20 
Iioisoned my r(^st T saw the same ill-favored smile upon 
his face again, and saw how h(^ watch(*d me. 

“You are not gcung, papa?” said Agnes, anxiously. “Will 
you not walk back with Trotwood and me?” 

lie would hav(‘ looked to Uriah, I believe, before replying, 2$ 
if that worthy had not anticipated him. 

“1 ?m bespoke myself,” said Uriah, “on business; 
otherwise I should have been appy to have kept with iny 
friends. But I leave my partner to represent the firm. 
Miss Agnes, ever yours! I wish you good-day. Master 3c 
Coppcrfield, and leave my uinblc respects for Miss Betsey 
Trotwood.” 

With those words, he retired, kissing his f^reat band, and 
leering at us like a mask. 

We sat there, talking about our pleasant old Canterbury days, 35 
an hour or two. Mr, Wickfield, left to Agnes, soon became 

VOIi. n H 
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more like his former self; though there was a settled depres- 
sion upon him, which he never shook off. l''or all that, he 
brightened ; and had an evident pleasure in hf'aring us iiecall 
the little incidents of our old life, many of which ho remcm- 
5 bered very well. He said it was like those times, to be alone 
with Agnes and mo again; and he wished to Heaven they 
had never changed. 1 am sure there was an influence in the 
placid face of Agnes, and in the very touch of her hand upon 
his arm, that di<i wonders for him. 
to My aunt (who was busy nearly all this while with Peggotty, 
in the inner room) would not accomparn'' us to the place where 
they were staying, but insisted on my going; and 1 went. 
We dined togcthcT. After dinner, Agnes sat beside him, 
as of old, and poured out his wine 1J(' took what she gave 
IS him, and no nioie — like a child — and wo all throe sat to- 
gether at a window as the evening gathen'd in. When it was 
almost dark, he lay down on a sofa, Agniis pillowing his liead 
and bending over him a little while ; and when she camc' back 
to the window, it was not so dark but I could see ti'ars glitti^r- 
20 ing in her eyes 

I pray Heaven that I never may forgc't the dear girl in her 
love and truth, at that time of my lil(‘; for if I siiould, T 
must be drawing near the ejid, and then 1 would desire to 
reineniiier lier b(‘st ! SIk; filled ray heart with such good 
as resolutions, strengthened my weakness so, by lu'r example, 
so dircctiid — I know not how, she was too modest and gentle 
to advise me in many words — the wandering ardor and un- 
settled purpose within me, that all the little good J have done, 
and all the harm 1 have forborne, 1 solemnly believe I may 
30 refer to her. 

And how she spoke to me of Dora, sitting at tlie window in 
the dark , listened to rny praises of Ikt ; praised again , and 
round the little fairy-figure shod some glimpses of her own pure 
light, that made it yet more precious and more innocent 
35 to me ! Oh, Agnes, sister of my boyhood, if I had known 
then, what 1 knew Jong afterwards I — 
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There was a beggar in the street, when I went down; 
and as I turned rny head towards the window, thinking of her 
calm seraphic eyes, he made me start by muttering, as if 
he were an echo of the morning: 

“Blind! Blind! Blind !^' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

ENTHUSIASM 

I BEGAN the next day with another dive into the Roman 
bath, and then started for Highgate. I was not dispirited 
now. I was not afraid of the shabby coat, and had no yearn- 
ings after gallant grays My whole manner of thinking of our 
S late misfortune was changed What 1 had to do, was, to 
show my aunt that her past goodness to me liaii not been 
thrown away on an insensible, ungraU'ful object. What I 
had to do, was, to turn the* painful diseiiiline of my younger 
days to account, by going to work with a resolute and steady 
10 heart. What 1 had to do, was, to take my woodman’s axe 
in my hand, and (‘Icjar my own way through the forest of 
difficulty, by cutting down the trees until I came to Dora, 
Ind I went on at a mighty rate, as if it could be done by walk 
ing. 

IS When I found my.se»lf on the familiar flighgate road, pur- 
suing such a different errand from that old one of pleasure, 
with which it was associated, it seemed as if a complete 
change had come on my whole life. But that did not dis- 
courage me. With the new life, came new purpose, new 
20 intention. Great wait the labor; priceless the reward. 
* Dora was the reward, and Dora must be won. 

I got into such a transport, that I felt quite sorry my coat 
was not a little shabby already. I wanted to be cutting at 
those trees in the forest of difficulty, under circumstances 
25 that should prove ray strength. I had a good mind to ask 
an old man, in wire spectacles, who was breaking stones upon 
the road, to lend me his hammer for a little while, and let me 
begin to beat a path to Dora out of granite. I stimulated 
myself into such a heat, and got so out of breath, that I felt 
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as if I had been earning I don't know how much. In this 
state, I went into a cottage that I saw was to let, and examined 
it narrowly, — for I felt it necessary to be practical. 

It wou^d do for me and Dora admirably: with a little 
front garden for Jip to run about in, and bark fit the trades- 5 
people through the railings, and a capital room un-stairs 
for my aunt. I came out again, hotter and faster than ever, 
Ijand dashed up to Highgate, at such a rate that I was there 
^an hour too early; and, though I had not been, should have 
[been obliged to stroll about to cool myself, before I was at all 10 
, presentable. 

I My first care, after putting myself under this necessary 
course of preparation, was to find the Doctor’s house. It 
was not in that part of Highgate where Mrs. Steerforth lived, 
but quite on the opposite side of the little town. When I 15 
had made this discovery, I went back, in an attraction I 
could not resist, to a lane by Mrs Steerforth’s, and looked 
over the corner of the garden wall. His room was shut up 
close. The conservatory doors were standing open, and Rosa 
Dartle was walking, bareheaded, with a quick, impetuous 20 
step, up and down a gravel walk on one side of the lawn. She 
gave me the idea of some fierce thing, that was dragging the 
length of its chain and fro upon a beaten track, and wearing 
its heart out. 

I c'^.me softly away from my place of observation, and 25 
avoiding that part of the neighborhood, and wishing I had 
not gone near it, strolled about until it was ten o'clock. 
The ciuirch with the slender spire, that stands on the top of the 
hill now, was not there then to tell me the time. An old 
red-bripk mansion, used as a school, was in its place; and 30 
a fine old house it must have been to go to school at, as I 
recollect it. 

' When I approached the Doctor's cottage — a pretty old 
place, on which he seemed to have expended some money, 
if I might judge from the embellishments and repairs that 3S 
had the look of being just completed — I saw him walking 
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in the pjarden at the side, gaiters and all, as if he had never 
left off walking since the days of my pupilage. He had his 
old companions about him, too ; for there wore plenty of high 
trees in the neighborhood, and two or three rooks were ©n the 
S grass, looking after him, as if they had been written to about 
him by the Canterlmry rooks, and were observing him closely 
in consequence. 

Knowing the utter hopelessness of attracting his attention 
from that distance,^ I made bold to open the gate, and walk 
lo after him, so as to meet him when he should turn round. 
When he did, and came towards me, he looked at me 
thoughtfully for a few moments, evidently without thinking 
about me at all ; and then his benevolent face expressed 
extraordinary pleasure, and he took me by both hands 
IS “Why, my dear Copperfield,^^ said the Doctor; “you are 
a man ! How do you (lo ? I am delightc'd to see you. My 
dear Copperfield, how very much you have improved ! You 
are quite — yes — dear me 

I hoped he was well, and Mrs Strong too 
20 “Oh dear, yes!” said the Dtx*tor; “Arinie\s quite well, 
and she^ll be delighted to see you. You wctc always her 
favorite. She said so, last night, when 1 showed her your 
letter. And — yes, to be sure — you recollect Mr. Jack 
Maldon, Coiiperficdd ? ” 

25 '^^erfectly, Sir.” 

“Of course,” said the Doctor “To lie sure. IIc^s pretty 
well, too” 

“Has he come home, Sir?” I inquired. 

“ From India ? ” said the Doctor. “ Yes. Mr. Jack Maldon 
30 couldn’t bear the climate, my dear Mrs. Markleham — you 
have not foi gotten Mrs. Markleham?” 

Forgotten tiie Old Soldier ! And in that short time ! 

“Mrs, Markleham,” Said the Doctor, “was quite vex('d 
about him, poor thing ; so W(' have got him at home again ; 
35 and we have bought him a little Patent place, which agrees 
with him much hotter.” 
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I knew enough of Mr. Jack Maldon to suspect from this 
account that it was a place where fhtire was not much to do, 
and which was pretty well paid. Thci Dock)r, walking up 
and down with his hand on my shoulder, and his kind face 
turned encouragingly to mine, went on : — S 

“Now, my dear C'^opperficld, in reference to ibis propo.^al of 
yours. It’s very Ratifying and agre(\ahlo to me, 1 am sure ; 
but don’t you think you could do better? You achieved 
distinction, you know, when you w^re with us. You are 
qualified for many good things. You have laid a foundation lo 
that any edifice may be raised upon ; and is it not a pity that 
you should devote the springtime of your life to such a poor 
pursuit as 1 can offer?” 

I became very glowing again, and, expressing myself in a 
rhapsodical style, I am afraid, urged my request strongly; is 
reminding the Doctor that I had already a j^rofijssion. 

“Well, well,” returned th(‘ Doctor, “that’s true. Certainly, 
your having a i)rof(‘ssion, and being actually engaged in 
studying it, makes a difference But, my good young hiend, 
what’s seventy pounds a year?” 20 

“It doubles our income. Doctor Strong,” said I. 

“Dear me!” replied the Doctor. “To think of that I 
Not that I mean to say it’s rigidly limited to seventy pounds 
a year, becausti I have alw’ays contemplated making any 
young friend I might thus employ, a present too Undoubt- 25 
edly,” said the Doctor, still walking me up and down with 
his hand on rny shoulder. “I have always taken an annual 
present into account ” 

“My dear tutor,” said I (now, really, without any non- 
sense), “to whom I owe more obligations already than 1 30 

can ever acknowledge ” 

“No, no,” interposed the Doctor. “Pardon me I” 

“If you will take such time as I have, and that is my morn- 
ings and evenings, and can tliink it worth se\ onty pounds 
a year, you will do me such a service as I cannot express.” 3S 
“Dear me!” said the Doctor, innocently. “To think 
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tliat so little slioulci go for so much ! Dear, dear ! And when 
you can do better, you will? On your word,. now?'" said 
the Doctor, — which he had always made a very gmve appeal 
to the honor of us boys. 

s '‘On iny word, Hir!*’ I returned, answering in our old 
school manner. 

“Then be it so!” said Ihe Doctor, clapping me on the 
shoulder, and still kec'iiing his hand tliore, as we still walked 
up and (lown. 

lo “And 1 shall 1^0 Iwenty times happier, Sir,” said I, with a 
little — I hope innocent — llattcry, '‘if rny employment 
is to bo on tlie Dictionary ” 

The Doctor stopped, smilinglj’^ clapped me on llio shoulder 
again, and exclaimed, with a triumph most delightlul to 
I*; behold, as if 1 had ])enetrated to the protoundest dei)thK of 
mortal sagacJty, "My dear young friend, you have hit it. 
It IS the Dictionary ^ ” 

How could it be anything else? Ilis pockets were as full 
of it as his head It wa.^ stic-kiiig out of liim in all directions. 
30 He told mo that siiuie Ins retirement from scholastic life 
he had bi'cn ailvauciiig wdth it wonderfully ; and that nothing 
could suit him belter than the proposed arrangements for 
morning and evening work, as it was his custom to walk about 
in the daytime with his considering cap on. His papci-s 
2s were in a little confusion, in corise(|U(aice of Mr. Jack 
Maldon having lately protlered his occasional services as an 
amaniKaisis, and not IxMiig accustomed to that occupation ; 
but we shoulfl soon put right what was amiss, and go on 
swimmingly. Afterwards, when we were fairlv a,t, our work, I 
30 found Mr Jack Maldon^s efforts more troublesome to mo 
than 1 had ('vpi'ctcd, as he had not (ionfiiied himself t.o making 
numerous mistakes, but had sketched so many soldiers, and 
ladies^ heads, over the Doctor's manuscript, that I often be- 
came involvi'd in labyrinths of obscurity. 

35 The Doctor w^as quite happy in the prospect of our going 
to work togetlun* on that wonderful performance, and we 
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settled to begin next morning at seven o elool;. We vrere 
to work two hours every nif>rniug, ainl two or three hours 
every night, except on Saturdays, when I war lo rest. On 
Sundays, of course, T was to rest aiso, and 1 eonsidered these 
very easy terms 5 

Our pianfijx'ihg thus arranged to our inutin] s. i isfaclion, 
the Doctor took me into the house i.o prcs(‘nt mo to Mrs. 
Strong, whom w’e found in i,he Do^Mor’s mnv stud}^, dusting his 
hooks, — a freedom whieli he never permitted anjdiody else 
to ta,ke with thosi‘ sacred favorites 10 

They had postponed their lireakfast on my aecount, and we 
sat down to table togoth('r. We had not been seated long, 
whim I saw an apiiroacliing arrival in ]\lrs. Strong^s fae(% 
before I heard any sound of it. A gimtlemaii 011 horseback 
eani(; to tlie gat(‘, and leading his liorse into the little court, 15 
witli the bridle over his arm, as if he w(‘re (iuit(‘ at home, 
ti(*(l him to a ring in th(^ em()ty eoach-lious(^ wall, and came 
into the breakfast parlor, whip in hand. It was Mr. Jack 
Maldon; and Mr. Jack Maldon was not at< ail improved by 
India, I thought. 1 w^as in a state of ftToeioiis virtue, how- 20 
ever, as to young men wdio were not cutting down the trees 
in the forest' of difficulty ; and my imprc'ssion must be re- 
ceived with duo allowance. 

“Mr. Jack said the Doctor, “Copporficld !” 

Mr. Jack Maldon shook hands with me; Imt not very 25 
warmly, I believed ; and with an air of languid patronage, 
at whicli I s(‘cretly took great umbrage. But his languor 
altogether was quite a wonderful sight; except when he 
addressed himself to his cousin Annie. 

“Have you breakfasted this n^orning, Mr. Jack?^^ said the 30 
Doctoi. 

“I hardly ever take breakfast, Sir,*^ he replied, with his 
head thrown back in an easy-chair. “ I find it bores me.^’ 

“Is there any news to-day?'' inquired thu Doctor. 

“Nothing at all, Sir," replied Mr. Maldon. “Tliere's an 35 
account about the people being hungry and discontented down 
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in the North, but they arc always being hungry and discon- 
tented somewhere.” 

The Doctor looked grave, and said, as though he \vished 
to change the subject, '^Thcn there ^s no news at ail, 
s and no news, they say, is good news.” 

‘‘There’s a long stat(jment in the papen<, Sir, about a 
murder,” observed Mr. Maldon. “But somebody’s always 
, being murdered, and I didn’t read it ” 

A display of indifference to all the actions and passions of 
10 mankind was not supposed to be such a distinguished quality 
at that time, I think, as I have observed it to be considered 
since. I have known it very fashionable indeed. I have seen 
it displayed with such success, that I have encountered 
some fine ladies and gentlemen who might as well liave been 
IS born caterpillars. Perhaps it impressed me the more then, 
because it was new to me, but it certainly did not tend to 
• exalt my opinion of, or to strengthen my confidence in, 
Mr. Jack Maldon. 

“ I came out to inquire whethi^r Annie would like to go to 
20 the opera to-night,” said Mr. Maldon, turning to her. “It’s 
the last good night there will be, this season ; and there’s a 
singer there, whom she really ought to hear. She is perfectly 
exquisite. Besides which, she is so charmingly ugly,” re- 
lapsing into languor 

*5 Th(i Doctor, ever pleased with what was likely to please 
his young wife, turned to her and said: — 

“ You must go, Annie, You must go.” 

“ I would rathi'r not,” she said to tl e Doctor. “ I prefer to 
remain at home. I would much rather remain at home.” 

Without looking at her cousin, she thim addressed me, and 
asked me about Agnes, and whether she should see her, 
and whether she was not likely to come that day; and was 
so much disturbed, that I wondered how even the Dif^^tor, 
buttering his toast, could be blind to what was so obvious. 

55 But he saw nothing. He told her, good-naturedly, that 
she was young and 6 ught to be amused and entertained, and 
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must not allow herself to be made dull bv a dull old fellow. 
Moreover, he said, he wanted to hear her sing all the new 
singer's songs to him; and how could she do that well, 
unless she went? So the Doctor persisted in making the 
engagement for her, and Mr. Jack Maldori was to come back 5 
to dinner. This concluded, he went to his Patent place, I 
suppose ; but at all events went away on his horst , looking 
very idle. 

I was curious to find out next morning whether she had 
been. She had not, but had sent into London to put her 10 
cousin off ; and had gone out in the afternoon to see Agnes, 
and had jire vailed upon the Doctor to go with her ; and they 
had w\alked home by the fields, the Doctor told me, the even- 
ing being delightful. I wondered then, whether she would 
have gone if Agnes had not been in town, and whether Agnes 15 
had some good influence over her too ! 

She did not look very happy, I thought ; but it was a good 
face, or a very false one I often glanced at it, for she sat in 
th(i window all the time we were at work; and made our 
breakfast, which we took by snatches as we were employed. 20 
When I left, at nine o'clock, she was kneeling on the ground at 
the Doctor’s feet, putting on his shoiis and gaiters for him. 
There was a softened shade upon her face, thrown from some 
gnien leaves over-hanging the open window of the low room ; 
and I thought all the way to Doctors' Commons, of the night 25 
when T had seen it looking at him as he read. 

I was pretty busy now ; up at five in tlie morning, and home 
at nine oV ten at night. Hut I had infinite satisfaction in 
being so closely engaged, and never walked slowly on any 
account, and felt enthusiastically that the more I tired myself, 30 
the more 1 was doing to deserve Dora. I had not revealed 
myself in my altered character to Dora yet, because she was 
coming to see Miss Mills in a few days, and I deferred all 
I had to tell her until then; merely informing her in my 
letters (all our communications were secretly forwarded 35 
through Miss Mills), that I had much to tell her. In the 
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meantime, I put myself on a short allowance of beards grease, 
wholly abandoned scented soap and lavender water, and sold 
off three waistcoats at a prodigious sacrifice, as being too 
luxurious for my stern career. * 

5 Not satisfied with all these proceedings, but burning with 
impatience to do something more, 1 went to s(M' Traddles, 
now lodging up behiml the parapet of a house in Castle Street, 
Holborn.. Mr. Dick, who had been with me to Highgate 
twice already, and had resumed his companionship with the 
lo Doctor, I took with me. 

I took Mr. Dick with me, because, acutely sensitive to my 
aunt’s reverses, and sincerely believing that no galley-slave 
or convict worked as I did, he had begun to fret and worry 
himself out of spirits and aiipetite, as liaving nothing useful 
15 to do. In this condition, he felt inoi’c incapable of finishing 
the Memorial than ever; and the harder he worked at it, 
the oftener that unlucky head of King C’harlcs the First 
got into it Seriously apfirehending that his malady would 
increase, unless we put some innocent deception upon him and 
20 caused him to believe that he was useful, or unless wo could 
put him m the wav of being really Uvsefiil (which would be 
bettor), I made up inv mind to try if Traddles could help us. 
Before we w^ent, 1 wTot.e Traddles a full statement of all that 
had happened, and Traddles wrote me baek a capital answer, 
25 expressive of his symiiathy and friendship. 

We found him liard at work with his inkstand and papers, 
refreshed by the sight of the flowerpot-stand and the little 
round table in a corner of the small apartment. He received 
us cordially, and made friends with Mr Dick in a moment. 
50 Mr. Dick prolt^ssed an absolute certainty of having seen 
him before, and we both said, “Very likely.” 

The first subject on which I had to consult Traddles was 
this. — I had heard that many men distinguished in various 
pursuits had begun life by reporting the debates in Parliament. 
3S Traddles having mentioned newspapers to me, as one of 
his hopes, I had put the two things together, and told Traddles 
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in my letter that I wished to know how 1 conld qualify myself 
for this pui^iit. Traddlos now iuforinod me, as tile result of 
his inquiries, that the mere mechanical acquisition necessary, 
except in rare cases, for thorough excellence in it, tiiat is to say, 
a perfect and entire command of the mystery of shorthand s 
writing and reading, was about equal in difliciiltv to the 
.mastery of six languages; and that it might peihaps be 
attained, by dint of perseverance, in the course of a few 
years. Traddles reasonably supjiosed tliat this would settle 
the business ; but I, only feeling that here indeed were a few xc 
tall trees to be hewn clown, immediately resolved to work 
my way on to Dora through this thicket, axe in hand. 

am very much obliged to you, my dear Traddles!’’ 
said I. ^T’ll begin to-morrow.” 

Traddles lookc'd astonished, as he well might; but he had is 
no notion as'yct of my rapturous condition. 

“I’ll buy a book,” said I, “with a good scheme of this art 
in it; I’ll work at it at the Commons, where I haven’t half 
enough to do; I’ll take down the speeches in our court for 
practice — Traddlos, my dc'ar fellow, I’ll master it! ” 20 

“Dear mc%” said Traddles, opening his (\ycs, “I had no 
idea you were such a determined character, Copperfield! ” 

1 don’t know how lie should have had, for it \\as new enough 
to me. I passed tliat off, and brought Mr. Dick on the carpet. 

“You s(‘e/’ said Mr Dick, wistfully, “if I could exert 25 
myself, Mr. Traddl(;s — if 1 could beat a drum — or blow 
anything !” 

Poor fcdlow ! I have little doubt he would have preferred 
such an cnijiloyment in his heart to all others. Traddles, who 
would not have smiled for the world, replied composedly : — 39 

“But you are a very good penman, Sir. You told me so, 
Copperfield ? ” 

“Excellent!” said I. And indeed he was. He wrote 
with extraordinary neatness. 

“Don’t you think,” said Traddles, “you could copy writ- 35 
ings, Sir, if I got them for you?” 
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Mr. Dick looked doubtfully at me. ‘^Eh, Trotwood ?” 

I shook my head. Mr. Dick shook his, and sighed. 
“Tell him about the Memorial,’' said Mr. Dick. * 

I explained to Traddlcs that there was a difficulty in keeping 
S King Charles the First out of Mr. Dick’s manuscripts ; Mr. 
Dick in the meanwhile looking very deferentially and seriously 
atTraddles, and sucking his thumb. 

“But these writings, you know, that I speak of, are already 
drawn up and fiifished,” said Traddlcs, after a little consideru 
lotion. “Mr. Dick has nothing to do with them. Wouldn’t 
that make a difference, Copperfield ? At all events, wouhhi’t 
It be well to try?” 

This gave us new hope. Traddles and I laying our heads 
together apart, while Mr. Dick anxiously watched us from 
IS his chair, we concocted a scheme in virtue of which we got 
him to work next day, with triumphant success. 

On a table by the window m Buckingham Street, we set 
out the work Traddles procured for liirn — which was to make, 
I forget how many copies of a legal document about some right 
20 of way — and on another table we spread the last unfinished 
original of the great Memorial. Our instructions to Mr. 
Dick were that he should copy exactly what he had before 
him, without the least departure from the original; and 
that when he felt it necessar}^ to make the slightest allusion 
25 to King Charles the First, he should fly to the Memorial. 
We exhorted him to be resolute in this, and left my aunt to 
observe him. M}'^ aunt reported to us, afterwards, that, 
at first, he was like a man playing the kettle-drums, and con- 
stantly divided his attentions between the two; but that, 
JO finding this confuse and fatigue him, and having his copy 
there, plainly before his eyes, he soon sat at it in an orderly 
business-like manner, and postponed the Memorial to a more 
convenient time. In a word, although we took great care 
that he should have no more to do than was good for him, 
js and although he did not begin with the beginning of the week, 
he earned by the following Saturdaj^ night ten shillings and 
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ninepence; and never, while I live, shall 1 forf^et his going 
abopt to al^ the shops in the neighborhood to change this 
treasure into sixpences, or his bringing them to my aunt 
arranged in the form of a heart upon a waiter, with tear§ J 
joy and pride in his eves He was like one under the pro- s 
pitious influence of a charm, from the moment of his being 
usefully employed , and if there were a happy man in the 
world, that Saturchi}'' night, it wa«^ the grateful croatun* who 
thought my aunt the most wonderful woman in existence, 
and me the most wonderful young man. lo 

“No starving now, Trotw^ood,^^ said Mr Dick, shaking 
hands with me in a corner. “Til provide for her, Sir !” and 
he flourished his ten fingers in the air, as if they were ten banks. 

I hardly know which was the better pleased, Traddles or 
I. “It really,’^ said Traddles, suddenly, taking a letter out 
of his pocket, and giving it to me, “put Mr. Micawber quite 
out of my head ! “ 

The letter (Mr, Micawber never missed any possible 
opportunity of writing a letter) was addressed to me “By 
the kindness of T. Traddles, Esquire, of the Inner Temple.” 20 
It ran thus : — 

“My dear Copperfield, 

“You may possibly not be unprepared to receive the 
intimation that something has turned uj). I may have men- 
tioned to you on a former occasion that I was in expectation 25 
of such an event. 

“I am about to establish myself in one of the provincial 
towns of our favored island (where the society may be de- 
scribed as a liap[)y admixture of the agricultural and the 
clerical), in imm(^diate connection witli one of the learned 30 
professions. Mrs. Micawber and our offspring will ac- 
company me. Our ashes, at a futun) period, will probably 
be found commingled in the cemetery attached to a venerable 
pile, for which the spot to which I refer, has acquired a 
reputation, shall I say from China to Peru® ? 35 
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bidding adieu to the modern Babylon, where we have 
undergone many vicissitudes, 1 trust not ignobly, Mrs. 
Micawbcr and myself cannot disguise from our miftds that 
we part, it may be for years and it may be forever, Vith an 
5 individual linked by strong associations to the altar of our 
domestic life. If, on the eve of such a dej)arture, you will 
accompany our mutual friend, Mr. Thomas Traddlcs, to 
our present abode, and there reciprocate the wishes natural 
, to the occasion, you will confer a Boon 
lo ‘‘On 

“One 

“Who 

“Is 

“Ever yours, 

IS “Wilkins Micawbbr.^^ 

I was glad to find that Mr. Mieawber had got rid of his 
dust and ashes, and that something really had turned up 
at last. Learning from Traddlcs that the invitation re- 
ferred to the evening then wearing away, I expressed my 
30 readiness to do honor to it ; and we went off together to the^ 
lodging which Mr. Mieawber occupied as Mr Mortimer, and 
which was situated near the top of the Gray’s Inn lload.® 

The resources of this lodging were so limited, that we found 
the twins, now some eight or nine years old, reposing in a 
35 turn-up bedstead in the family sitting-room, where Mr. 
Micawbcr had prepared, in a washhand-stand jug, what he 
called a “Brew” of the agreeable beverage for which he 
was famous I had the pleasure, on this occasion, of re- 
newing the acquaintance of Master Mieawber, whom I 
30 found a promising boy of about twelve or thirteen, very 
subject to that restlessness of limb which is not an unfrequent 
phenomenon in youths of his age. I also became once more 
known to his sister. Miss Mieawber, in whom, as Mr. Micaw- 
ber told us, “her mother renewed Ikt youth, like the idicenix.” 
35 “My dear Copperheld,” said Mr. Mieawber, “yourself and 
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Mr. Traddles find us on tho brink of mi^fation, and will 
excuse any little discornforls incidental to that pasition.’^ 

Glancing round as I made a suitable njply, 1 observed that 
the family effects won; already packed, and that the amount 
of luggage was by no m(‘ans overwhelming. 1 congratulated $ 
Mrs. Micawber on tlie apimKiehing change. 

“My dear Mr. Gopperlield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “of 
your friendly interest m all our affairs, I am well assured. 
My family may consider it banishment, if they please ; but 
I am a wife and mother, and 1 never will desert Mr. Micaw- lo 
ber.^^ 

Traddles, appealed to, b}^ Mrs. Micaw ber’s eye, feelingly 
acquiesced. 

“That,” said Mrs Micawdier, “that, at least, is my view, 
my dear Mr (\)pperfield and Mr Traddles, of the obligation is 
which I took ipion myself when I repeated the irrevocable 
words, ‘I, Krnma, take thee, Wilkins.' I read the service 
over with a fiat-caridl(*° on the previous night, and the con- 
clusion I derivc‘d from it was, that I never could desert Mr. 
Micawber And,” said Mrs. Micawber, “though it is 20 
possible I may be mistaken m my view of the ceremony, 

I never will !” ‘ 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, a little impatiently, “I 
am not conscious that you are expected to do anything of 
th(; sort.” 25 

“I am aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” pursued Mrs. 
Micawber, “that I am now about to cast my lot among 
strangers ; and I am also aware t hat tlu^ various members of 
my family, to whom Mr. Micawber has written in the most 
gentlemanly terms, announcing that fact, have not taken 3* 
the least notice of Mr. Micawber's communication. Indeed I 
may be superstitious,” said Mrs. Micawber, “but it appears 
to me that Mr. Micawber is destined never to receive any 
answers whatever to the great majority of the communications 
he writes. I may augur from the silence of my family, that 35 
they* object to the resolution 1 have taken ; but 1 should not 

VOL. n — I 
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allow myself to be swerved from the path of duty, Mr. Copper- 
field, even by my papa and mama, were they stilf living. 

I expressed my opinion that this was going in the right 
direction. 

$ “It may be a sacrifice,’^ said Mrs. Micawbor, “to immure 
one’s self in a Cathedral town ; but surely, Mr. Copperfield, 
if it is a sacrifice in me, it is much more a sacrifice in a man of 
Mr. Micawber’s abilities.” 

‘ “Oh ! You are^going to a Cathedral town?” said I. 

10 Mr. Micawber, who had been helping us all, out of the 
washhand-stand jug, replied : — 

“To Canterbury. In fact, my dear Copperfield, I have 
entered into arrangements, by virtue of which I stand pledged 
and contracted to our friend, He^ep, to assist and serve him in 
* IS the capacity of — and to be — his confidential clerk.” 

I stared at Mr. Micawber, who greatly enjoyed my 
surprise. 

“I am bound to slate to you,” he said, with an official 
air, “that the business habits, and the prudent suggestions, 
20 of Mrs. Micawber, have in a great measure conduced to this 
result. The gauntlet, to which Mrs. Micawber referred upon 
a former occasion, being thrown down in the form of an ad- 
vertisement, was taken up by my friend llee]), and led to a 
mutual recognition. Of my friend Heep,” said Mr. Micawber, 
25 “who is a man of remarkable shrewdness, I desire to speak 
with all possible respect. My friend lleep has not fixed the 
positive remuneration at too high a figure, but he has made 
a great deal, in the way of extrication from the pressure of 
pecuniary difficulties, contingent on the value of my services ; 
30 and on the value of those services, I pm my faith. Such 
address and intelligence as I chance to possess,” said Mr. 
Micawber, boastfully disparaging himself, with the old genteel 
air, “will be devoted to my friend Heep’s service. I have 
already some acquaintance with the law — as a defendant on 
35 civil process — and I shall immediately apply myself to the 
Commentaries of one of the most eminent and remarkable 
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of our English jurists. I believe it is unnecessary to add that 
I allude to Mr. Justice Blackstone.'' 

These observations, and indeed the greater part of the 
observations made that evening, were inLerrupte<l by 
Micawber^s discovering that Master Micawber was sittings 
on his boots, or holding his head on with both arms as if he 
felt it loose, or accidentally kicking fraddles under the table, 
or shuffling his feet over one another, or producing them at 
distances from himself apparently outrageous to natuie, 
or lying sideways with his hair among the wine-glasses, or lo 
developing his restlessness of limb in some other form incom- 
patible with the general interests of society; and by MastiT 
Micawber’s receiving those discoveries in a rcsc'iitful spirit. 

I sat all the while, amazed by Mr. Micawber ‘s disclosure, 
and wondering what it meant ; until Mrs. Micawber resumed is 
the thread of the discourse, and claimed my attention. 

“What I particularly reque.st Mr. Micawber to be careful of, 
is/^ said Mrs. Micawlier, “that he does not, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield, in applying himself to this subordinate branch 
of the law, place it out pf his power to rise, ultmiately, to the 20 
top of the tree. 1 am convinced that Mr. Micawber, giving 
his mind to a profession so adapted to his fertile resources, 
and his flow of language, vivst distinguish himself. Now, 
for example, Mr. Traddles,'' said Mrs. Micawber, assuming 
a profound air, “a judge, or even say a chancellor. Does an 25 
mdivklual place himself lieyond the pale of those preferments 
by entering on such an office as Mr. Micawber has accepted 
“Mv dear,’^ observed Mr. Micawber — but glancing 
inquisitively kt Traddles, too; “we have time enough before 
us, for the consideration of those questions.^’ 30 

“Micawber,” .she returned, “no! Your mistake in life 
is, that you do not look forward far enough. You are bound, 
in justice to your family, if not to yourself, to take in at a 
comprehensive glance the extreme.st point ni the horizon to 
which your abilities may lead you.” ss 

Mr. Micawber coughed, and drank his punch with an air 
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of exceeding satisfaction — still glancing at Traddles, as ii 
he desired to have his opinion. 

‘‘Why, the plain state of the case, Mrs. Micawher,*^^ said 
Traddles, mildly breaking the truth to her, “1 mean the real 
S prosaic fact, you know 

“Just so,^’ said Mrs, Micawbcr, “my dear Mr. Traddles, 
I wish to be as prosaic and literal as possible on a subject 
of so much importance.’’ 

' “ — Is,” said T^raddlcs, “that this branch of the law, 
locvcn if Mr. Micawbcr were a regular solicitor ” 

“Exactly so,” returned Mrs Micawbcr. (“Wilkins, you 
are squinting, and will not be able to get your eyes back.”) 

“ — Has nothing,” pursued Traddles, “to do with that. 
Only a barrister is eligible for such pr(‘ferinents ; and Mr. 
IS Micawbcr could not be a barrister, without being entered at 
an inn of court as a student, for five years.” 

“Do I follow you?” said Mrs. Micawbcr, with her most 
affable air of business. “Do I understand, iny d(*ar Mr. 
Traddles, that, at the expiration of that ])eriod, Mr. Micawber 
BO would be eligible as a judge or chancellor?” 

“He would be eligiblr” returned Traddles, with a strong 
emphasis on that word, 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Micawber. “That is quite suffi- 
cient. If such is the case, and Mr. Micawber forfeits no 
25 privilege by entering on these duties, my anxiety is set at 
rest. I speak, said Mrs. Micawber, “as a female, ru'ccssa- 
rily ; but I have always been of opinion that Mr. Micawbcr 
possesses what I have heard my papa call, when I lived at 
home, the judicial mind ; and I hope Mr. Micawber is now 
30 entering on a field where that mind will develop itself, and 
take a commanding station.” 

I quite believe that Mr. IMicawber saw himself, in his 
judicial mind’s eye, on the woolsack.® He passed his hand 
complacently over his bald liead, and said with ostentatious 
35 resignation : — 

“My dear, we will not anticipate the decrees of fortune. 
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If I am reserved to wear a wig,° I am at least prepared, ex- 
ternally/^ ki allusion to his baldness, ^‘for that distinction. 

I do not,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘'regret rnv hair, and 1 may 
have been deprived of it for a specific purpose. 1 cannot 
say. It is iny intention, my dear Copperheld, to educate my 5 
son for the (Church ; 1 will not deny that 1 should be h^ppy, on 
his account, to attain to eminence.” 

“For the C'hurch?” said 1 , still pondering, between whiles, 
on Uriah Heep. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Micawber. “He has a remarkable lo 
head-voice, and will commence as a chorister. Our residence 
at ('anterhury, and our local connection, will, no doubt, 
enalile him to take a(h’antage of any vacancy that may arise 
in the Cathedral corps ” 

On looking at Master Micawber again, I saw that ho had 15 
a certain exiiression of face, as if his voice were behind his 
eyebrows ; when* it presently appeared to bo, on his singing 
us (as an alternative between that and bed), “The Wood- 
Pecker tapiiing.” After many compliments on this perform- 
ance, we fell into some general conversation ; and as I was 20 
too full of my desperate intentions to keep my altered circum- 
stances to myself, I made them known to Mr and Mrs. 
Micawber. 1 cannot express how extremely delighted they 
both were, by tlie idea of my aunt’s being in difficulties,*' 
and how comfortable and friendly it made them. 25 

When we were nearly come to the last round of the punch, 

1 addressed myself to Traddles, and reminded him that we 
must not separate, without wishing our friends health, 
liaiijiincss, and success in their new career. I begged Mr. 
Micawber to fill us bumpers, and proposed the toast in due 30 
form : shaking hands with him across the table, and kissing 
Mrs. Micawber, to commemorate that eventful occasion. 
Traddles imitated me in the first particular, but did not con- 
sider himself a sufficiently old friend to venture on the second. 

“My dear Copperficld,” said Mr. Micawber, rising with 31 
one of his thumbs in each of his waistcoat-pockets, “the com- 
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panion of my youth : if I may be allowed the expression — 
and m}" esteemed friend Traddles : if I may be permitted to 
call him so — will allow me, on the part of Mrs. Micawber, 
myself, and our offspring, to thank them in the warmest 
sand most uncompromising terms for their good wishes. It 
may be expected that on the eve of a migration which will 
consign us to a pt'rfoctly^ new existence,’' Mr. Micawber 
Spoke as if they were going five hundred thousand miles, 
should offer a few valedictory remarks to two such friends 
10 as 1 sec before me. ^ But all that I have to say in this way, 

I have said. Wliatever station in society I may attain, 
through the medium of the learned profession of which I 
am about to become an unwoilhy member, I shall endeavor 
not to disgrace, and Mrs. Micawber will l)e safe to adorn. 
IS Under the temporary pressure of ])ecuniary liabilities, con- 
tracted with a view to their immediate liijuidation, but re- 
maining unliquidated through a combination of circumstances, 
I have been under the necessity of assuming a garb from which 
my natural instincts recoil — 1 allude to spe(‘tacles — and 
20 possessing myself of a cognomen, to which I can establish 
no legitimate pretensions. All I have to say on that score 
is, that th(‘ cloud has jiassed from th(i dreary scene, and the 
God of Day is oiic.e more high upon the mountain tops. 
‘On Monday next, on the arrival of the four o'clock after- 
3s noon coach at Canterbury, my foot will be on my native 
heath — my name, Micawber !" 

Mr. Micawber resumed his seat on the closi; of these re- 
marks, and drank two glasses of punch in grave succession. 
He then said with much solemnity : — 

30 “One thing more I have to do, before this separation is 
complete, and that is to perform an act of justice. My friend 
Mr. Thomas Tradrllcs has, on two several occasions, 'put 
his name,' if I may use a common expression, to bills of ex- 
change for my accommodation. On the first occasion Mr. 
3S Thomas Traddles was left — let me say, in short, in the lurch. 
The fulfilment of the second has not yet arrived. The amount 
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of the first oblip:ation/^ here Mr. Mieitwbrr carefislly referred 
to papers, was, 1 believe, twenty-three, iour, nine, and a 
half ; of the second, according to my eiii i y of that transaction, 
eighteen, six, two. These sums, united, make a total, if 
my calculation is corn et, amounting to forty- oi».e, t-ii, (deven, s 
and a half. My friend (Jopperfield v/ill perhaps do me the 
favor to check that total?'’ 

I did so and found it correct. 

leave this metropolis," said Mr JMicawbei, ^'aud my 
friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, without acquitting myself of lo 
the pecuniary i)art of this obligation, w^ould woigli upon njy 
mind to an insupportable extent. 1 have, th('refore, pre- 
pared for my friend Mr. Thomas Tradflles, and I now hold in 
my hand, a document, which accomplishes the desired object. 

I bog to hand to my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles my I. 0 . U. is 
for forty-one, ton, elc'vim and a half, and I am happy to re- 
coA^er my moral dignity, and to know that 1 can once more 
walk erect l)ofore my lellow-man !" 

With this introduction (which greatly affected him), 
Mr, Micawber placed his I. O. U. in the hands of Traddles, 20 
and said he wished him well in every relation of life. I am 
persuaded, not only that this was quite the same to Mr. 
Micaw'ber as paying the money, but that Traddles himself hardly 
knew the difference until he had had time to think about it. 

Mr. Micawber w^alked so erect before his fellow-man, on 25 
the strength of this virtuous action, that his chest looked half 
as broad again when he lighted us down-stairs. We parted 
with great heartiness on both sides; and when I had seen 
Traddles to his own door, and was going home alone, I 
thought, among the other odd and contradictory things 1 30 
mused upon, that, slipi)ery as Mr. Micawber was, I\ was prob- 
ably indebted to some compassionate recollection he retained 
of me as his boy-lodger, for never liaving be^m asked by him 
for money. I certainly should not have had the moral 
courage to refuse it ; and I have no doubt he knew that (to 33 
his credit be it written), quite as well as I did. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

A LITTLE COLD WATER 

My new life had lasted for more th;m a wc(5k, and I was 
stlronj^or than evcT ii4 thos(i troniendous f)ra(itical rosolulions 
that I folt the crisis required. I continued to walk extremely 
fast, and to have a general idea that 1 was getting on. I 
smade it a rule to take as much out of myself as 1 possibly 
could, in my wav of doing evcTything to which I applied 
my energies. I made a jierfect vuitim of mys(‘lf 1 even 
entertaiiH'd some idea of putting myself on a vegetable diet, 
vaguely conceiving that, in becoming a graminivorous animal, 
xol should sacrifice to Dora 

As yet, little Dora was quite unconscious of my desperate 
firmness, otlierwise than as ln^' lett(‘rs darkly shadowed it 
forth. But, another Saturday came, and on that Saturday 
evening she was to be at Miss Mills’s, and when Mr. Mills 
xshad gone to his whist -club (telegia[)hed to^rno in the street, 
by a birdcage in tlie drawing-room middle window^, 1 was 
to go there to tea 

By this time, we were quite sett l(‘d down in Buckingham 
Street, wliere Mr. Dick continued his copying in a state of 
20 absolute felicity. My aunt had obtained a signal victory 
over Mrs (Vup]), by paying her off, throwing the first pitcher 
she planted on the stairs out of window^, and protecting m 
person, up and down the staircase, a siipcrmimerary whom 
she engaged irom the outer world These vigorous iiu'asures 
2 $ struck such terror to the breast of Mrs. Crupp, that she sub- 
sided into her own kitchen, under the imiiression that my 
aunt was mad. My aunt being supremely indifferent to 
Mrs. Crupp's opinion and everybody else^s, and rather 
favoring than discouraging the idea, Mrs. Crupp, of late 
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the bold, became within a few days so faijil-horrl-ed, that 
rather than cncc)unt(T my aun^ upon the staircase, she would 
endeavor to hide her portly form behind doors — leaving 
visil)Ie, however, a wide margin of fiminel jv'tticoat ■ or 
would shrink into dark corners. This gave my aunt such 5 
unspeakable satisfaction, that I believe she took a delight 
in prowling up and down, with her bonnet insanely perched 
on the top of her head, at times when Mrs. Crupp was likely 
to be in the wav. 

My aunt, being unconiinonly neat and ingenious, made i* 
so many little improvements in our domestic arrangements, 
that I seemed to be richer instead of poorer. Among the 
rest, she convoiied the jiantry into a dressing-room for me; 
and purchased and embcillished a bedstead for my occupation, 
which looked as like a bookcase m the daytime, as a bed- 15 
stead could. I was the object of her constant solicitude; 
and my poor mother herself could not have loved me 
bettor, or studied more how to make rne happy. 

Peggotty had considcTcd herself highly privileged in being 
allowed to participate in these labors , and, although she still » 
retained something of her old sentiment of awe in reference to 
rny aunt, had received so many marks of encouragement 
and corifi{lence, tliat they were the best friends possible. 
But tile time had now come (I am speaking of the Saturday 
when I was to take tea at Miss Mills’s) wlien it was necessary as 
for Jier to return home, and enter on the discharge of the 
duties she had undertaken in behalf of Ham. ‘‘80 good-bye, 
Barkis,’^ said rny aunt, “and take care of yourself! lam 
sure I nev(a* thought 1 could be sorry to lose you 

I took Peggotty to the coacdi-officte, and saw her off. She 30 
cried at parting, and confided her brother to my friendship 
as Ham had done We had heard nothing of him since he 
went away, 1 hat sunny afternoon. 

“And now, my own dear Davy,’’ said Peg^iOtty, “if, wliile 
you’re a prentice, you should want any money to spend ; ^ 
or if, when you’re out of your time, my dear, you should 
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want any to set you up (and you must do one or other, or 
both, my darling) ; who has such a good right to ask leavQ 
to lend it you, as my sweet girFs own old stupid me ! ’’ * 

I was not so savagely independent as to say anythin*g in 
S reply, but that if ever I borrowed money of any one, I would 
borrow it of her. Next to accepting a largo sum on the spot, 
I believe this gave Peggotty more comfort than anything I 
could have done. 

^‘And, my dear 1 ”4 whispered Peggotty, ^‘tcll the pretty 
10 little angel that 1 should so have liked to sec her, only for a 
minute ! And tell her tliat before she marries my boy, 
1^11 come and make your house so beautiful for you, if you^ll 
let me 

I declared that nol^ody else should touch it ; and this gave 
iS Pc«gotty such chilight, that she went aw\ay in good spirits. 

I fatigued mvself as much as I possiiily could in the Com- 
mons all day, by a variety of devices, and at the appointed 
time in the evening repaired to Mr MiIls^s street Mr. 
Mills, who was a terrible fellow to fall asleep after «linner, 
ao had not yet gone out, and there was no birdcage m the middle 
window. 

lie kept me waiting so long, that I ferve^ntly hoped the 
Club would fine him for being late. At last he came out ; 
^ and then I saw my own Dora hang up the birdcage, and peep 
2Sinto the balcony to look for me, and run in again when she 
saw I was there, wliile Jip remained behind, to bark injuriously 
at an immense butcher's dog in the street, wlio could have 
taken him like a pill. 

Dora came to the drawing-room door to meet me; and 
30 Jip came scrambling out, tumbling over his own growls, 
under the impression that I was a Bandit ; and we all three 
went in, as happy and loving as could be. I soon carried 
desolation into the bosom of our joys — not that 1 meant to 
do it, but that 1 was so full of the subject — by asking Dora, 
3S without the smallest preparation, if she could love a beggar ? 

My pretty, little, startled Dora! Her only association 
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with the word was a yellow face and a nightcap, or a pair 
of crutches,* or a wooden leg, or a dog with a decanter-stand 
in his mouth, or something of that kind; and she stared at 
me with the most delightful wonder. 

“How can you ask me anything so foolish pouted Dora. $ 
“Love a beggar 

“Dora, my own dearest !” said I. “/ am a beggar 
“How can you be such a silly tliing,^^ replied Dora, slapping 
my hand, “as to sit there, telling such stories? Til make 
Jip bite you ic 

Her childish way was the most delicious way in the world 
to me, hut it was necessary to be explicit, and I solemnly 
repeated : — 

“Dora, my own life, I am your ruined David 
“I declare Til mala; Jip bite you said Dora, shaking her 15 
curls, “if you arc so ridiculous.’^ 

But I looked so serious, that Dora left off shaking her 
cuHs, and laid her trembling little hand upon my shoulder, 
and first looked scared and anxious, then began to cry. 
That was dreadful. I fell upon my knees before the sofa, 20 
caressing her, and imploring her not to rend my heart; 
but, for some time, poor little Dora did nothing but exclaim, 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! And oh, she was so frightened ! And ^ 
where was Julia Mills ! And oh, take her to Julia Mills, 
and go away, please ! until 1 was almost beside myself. "25 
At last, after an agony of supplicalion and protestation, 

I got Dora to look at me, with a horrified expression of face, 
which I gradually noothed until it was only loving, and her 
soft, pretty cheek was lying against mine. Then I told her, 
with my arms clasped round her, how I loved her, so dearly, 30 
and so dearly ; how I felt it right to offer to release her from 
her engagement, because now I was poor ; how I never could 
bear it, or recover it, if I lost her; how I had no fears of 
poverty, if she had none, my arm being nerved and my 
heart inspired by her; how I was already working with s,ss 
courage such as none but lovers knew; how I had begun 
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to be practical, and to look into the future; how a, crust 
well- eamed was sweeter far than a feast inherited \ antfmuch 
more lo the same purpose, which I delivered in a buret of 
passionate eloquence quite surprising to myself, though I 
shad been thinking about it, day and night, ever since my 
aunt had astonished me. 

“Is your heart mine still, dear Dora?^^ said I, rapturously, 
for I know by her clinging to me that it was. 

' “ Oh, yes ! ” cried k)ora. “ Oh, yes, it\s all yours. Oh, don^t 
lo be dreadful ’ ” 

I dreadful ! To Dora ! 

“Don^t talk about being poor, and working hard!’^ said 
Dora, nestling closer to me. “Oh, doriH, don’t ! ’’ 

“My dearest tove,^’ said 1 , “the crust well-earned 

IS Oh, yes , but 1 don’t want to hear any more about crusts 1 ’’ 
said Dora “And Jip must have a mutton-chop evojy day 
at twelve, or he’ll die !” 

I was charmed with her childish, winning way. I fondly 
explained to Dora that Jij) should have his mutton-chop 
20 with his accustomed regularity. I drew a picture of our frugal 
homo, made independent by my labor — sketching-in the 
little house I had seen at llighgate, and my aunt in her room 
up-stairs. 

“I am not dreadful now, Dora**”’ said I, tende'rly. 

25 “Oh, no, no!” cried Dora. “But I hope your aunt will 
keep in her own room a good deal ! And I hope she’s not a 
scolding ol(^ thing ! ” 

If it weie possible for me to love Dora more than ever, I 
am sure I did. But I felt she was a little impracticable. 
30 It damped my new-born ardor, to find that ardor so diflicult 
of communication to her. I made another trial. When she 
was quite herself again, and was curling dip’s ears, as he lay 
upon her lap, I became grave, and said * — 

“ My own ! May I mention something ? ” 

35 “Oh, please don’t be practical!” said Dora, coaxingly. 
“Because it frightens me so I” 
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** Sweet heart I r(‘tumed; ''there is nothing to alarm 

you in all this. I want you to think of it quite differently. 

I want to make it nerve you, and inspire you, Dora 
“Oh, but that^s so shocking cried Dora 
“My love, no. Perseverance and strength of characters 
will enable us to bear much worse things.’’ 

“But I haven’t got any strength at all,” said Dora, shaking 
her curls. “Have I, Jip? Oh, do kiss Jip, and be agree- 
able!” 

It was impossible to resist kissing Jip, when she hedd him i® 
up to me for that i)urposc, putting Iut own bright, rosy 
little mouth into kissing form, as she direct(‘d th(‘ operation, 
which she insisted should be performed symmetrically, on 
the cc'iitre of his nose. I did as she bade me — rewarding 
myself afterwards for my obedience — and she charmed me is 
out of my graver character for I don’t know how long. 

'^But, Dora, my lieloved !” said I, at last resuming it; 
“I was going to mention som(‘thing.” 

lh(‘ Judge of the Prerogative Court- might have fallen in 
love with her, to see her fold her little hands and hold them 2® 
up, liegging and praying me not to be dreadful any more. 

“Indeed I am not going to be, my darling !” 1 assured her. 
“But, Dora, my love, if you will sornetiin(‘s think — not 
despondiiigly, you know ; far from that ! — but if you will 
soiTK'times think — just to encourage 3"ours('If — that youjzs 

are engaged to a poor man ” 

“Don’t, don’t! Pray don’t!” cried Dora. “It’s so veiw 
dreadful 

“My soul, not at all!” said I, cheerfully. “If you will 
sometimes think of that, and look about now and then at 30 
your papa’s housekeeping, and endeavor to acquire a little 

habit — of accounts, for instance ” 

Poor little Dora received this suggestion with something 
that was half a sob and half a scream. 

“ — It will be so useful to us afterwards,” I went on. "And 
if you would promise me to read a little — a little Cookery 
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Book that I would send you, it would be so excellent for both 
of us. For our path in life, my Dora,” said I, warming with 
the subject, “is stony and rugged now, and it rests with*us to 
smooth it. We must fight our way onward. We must be 
5 brave. There arc obstacles to be met, and we must meet, 
and crush them !” 

I was going on at a great rate, with a clenched hand, and 
a most enthusiastic countenance; but it was quite unneces- 
sary to proceed. I had said enough. I had done it again, 
lo Oh, she was so frightened ! Oh, whore was Julia Mills ! 
Oh, take her to Julia Mills, and go away, please ! So that, in 
short, I was quite distracted, and raved about the drawing-room. 

I thought 1 had killed her, this time. I sprinkled water 
on her face. I went down on ray knees. I plucked at my 
IS hair. I denounced myself as a remorseless brute and a 
ruthless beast. I implored her forgiveness. I besought 
her to look up. I ravaged Miss Mills’s work-box for a smell- 
ing-bottle, and in my agony of mind applied an ivory needle- 
case instead, and dropped all the needles over Dora. I shook 
30 my fists at Jip, who was as frantic as myself I did every 
wild extravagance that could bc‘ done, and was a long way 
beyond the end of my wits when Miss Mills came into the 
room. 

“Who has done this!” exclaimed JVliss Mills, succoring 
25 her friend. 

I replied, Miss Mills ! / have done it ! Behold the 
destroyer !” — or words to that effect — and hid my face from 
the light, in the sofa cushion. 

At first Miss Mills thought it was a quarrel, and that we 
30 were verging on the Desert of Sahara ; but she soon found out 
how matters stood, for my dear affectionate little Dora, 
embracing her, began exclaiming that I was “a poor laborer 
and then cried for me, and embraced me, and asked me would 
I let her give mo all her money to keep, and then fell on Miss 
35 Mills s neck, sobbing as if her tender heart were broken. 

Miss Mills must have been born to be a blessing to us. 
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She ascertained from me in a few words what it was all about, 
comforted Dora, and gradually convinced her that I was 
not a laborer — from my manner of stating the case I believe 
Dora concluded that I was a navigator, and went balancing 
myself up and down a plank all day with a wheelbarrow — s 
and so brought us together in peace. When wo W('r(; quite 
composed, and Dora had gone upstairs to put some rose- 
water to her eyes, Miss Mills rang for tea. In the ensuing 
interval, I told Miss Mills that she was evermore my friend, 
and that my heart must cease to vibrate ere I could forget her lo 
sympathy. 

I then expounded to Miss Mills what I had endeavored, 
so very unsuccessfully, to expound to Dora. Miss Mills 
replied, on general principles, that the CoJtago of content was 
better than the Palace of cold splendor, and that where 15 
love was, all was. 

I said to Miss Mills that this was very true, and who 
should know it better than I, who loved Dora with a love 
that never mortal had experienced yet ? But on Miss Mills 
observing, with despondency, that it were well indeed for 20 
some hearts if this were so, I explained that I begged leave 
to n^strict the observation to mortals of the masculine gender. 

I then put it to Miss Mills, to say whether she considered 
that there was or was not any practical merit in the suggestion 
I had been anxious to make, concerning the accounts, the *5 
housekeeping, and the Cookery Book ? 

Miss Mills, after some consideration, thus replied : — 

*^Mr. Copperfield, I will be plain with you. Mental 
suffering and trial supply, in some natures, the place of years, 
and I will be as plain with you as if 1 were a Lady Abbess. 30 
No. The sugg(\stion is not appropriate to our Dora. Our 
dearest Dora is a favorite child of nature. She is a thing 
of light, and airiness, and joy. I am free to confess that if it 

could be done, it might be well, but «,nd Miss Mills 

shook her head. 35 

I was encouraged by this closing admission on the part of 
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Miss Mills to ask her, whether, for Dora's sake, if she had any 
opportunity of luring her atteiitiojj to such preparations for 
an earnest life, she would avail herself of it? Miss Mills 
replied in the affirmative so readily, that I further asked her 
5 if she would take charge of the Cookery Book ; and, if she ever 
could insinuate it upon Dora’s acceptance, without frightening 
her, undertake to do me that crowning service Miss Mills 
accepted, this trust, too ; but was not sanguine. 

•And Dora r(‘tunit^, looking sucli a lovely little creature, 
lo that I really doubted whether she ought to be troubled with 
anything so ordinary. And she IovchI me so mucli, and was 
so captivating (particularly when she made Jip stand on his 
hind-legs for toast, and when she ])retonded to hold that 
nose of his against the hot teapot for punishment because 
IS he wouldn’t), that 1 felt like a sort of Monster who had got 
into a Fairy’s bower, when 1 thought of having frightened 
her, and made her cry. 

After tea we had the guitai*; and Dora sang those same 
dear old French songs about tin* impossibility of ever on any 
20 account leaving off dancing, La ra la, La ra la, until I felt 
a much greater Monster than bcfoi*e. 

We had only one chock to our pleasure, and that happened 
a little while before I took my leave, when. Miss Mills chancing 
to make stime allusion to to-morrow *raorning, 1 unluckily 
25 let out that, being obliged to exert myself now, I got up at 
five o^^Iock. WhethcT Dora had any idea that I was a Private 
Watchman, I am unable to say; but it made a great im- 
pression on her, and she neither playiid nor sang any more. 

It was still on her mind when 1 bade her adieu , and she 
30 said to me, in her pretty coaxing way -- as il 1 were a doll, 
I used to think : — 

*^Now don’t got up at live o’clock, you naughty boy. 
It’s so nonsensical !” 

*^My love,” said I, have work to do.” 

35 ^^But don’t do it !” returned Dora. “Why should you ?” 

It was impossible to say to that sweet little surpris^ face. 
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othci vvise than lightly and playfully, tha^ we must work, to 
live. 

^‘Oh ! How ridiculous !” cried Dora. 

“How shall we live without, Dora^’^ seid I. 

“How? Anyhow said Dora. 5 

She seemed to think she had quite settled the question, 
and gave mo such a triumphant little kiss, direct l<om her 
innocent hf'.art, that 1 would hardly have put her out of 
conceit with her answer, for a fortune. 

Well ! I loved her, and I went on loving her, most absorl>- lo 
ingly, entirely, and eompletoly. But going on, too, working 
pretty hard, and busily keeping red-hot all the irons I now 
had in the fire, I would sit sometimes of a night, opposite my 
aunt, thinking how I had frightened Dora that time, and 
how I could best make my way with a guitar-case through is 
the forest of difficulty, until I used to fancy that my head 
was turning quite gray. 


— K 


VOL. II 



aiSTOST AND BXPESIXNdf^ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 

I DID not allow my resolution, with respect to the Parliamen- 
tary Debates, to cool. It was one of the irons I began to heat 
immediately, and one of the irons I kept hot, and hammered 
at, with a perseverance I may honestly admire. I bought 
san approved sclK^rno of the noble art and mystery of stenog- 
raphy (which cost me ten and sixpence) ; and plunged into 
a sea of perplexity that brought me, in a few weeks, to the 
confines of distraction. The changes that were rung upon 
dots, which in such a position meant such a thing, and in 
10 such another position something else, entirely different; 
the wonderful vagaries that were played by circles; the 
unaccountable consequences that resulted from marks like 
flies’ legs ; the tremendous etfects of a curve in a wrong place ; 
not only troubled my waking hours, but reappeared before me 
IS in my sleep. When I had grop(‘d my way, blindly, through 
these difficulties, and had inabtcred the alphabet, which was 
an Egyptian Temple® in itself, there then appeared a pro- 
cession of new horrors, called arbitrary characters ; the most 
despotic characters I have* ever known ; wlio insisted, for 
20 instance, that a thing like the beginning of a cobweb, meant 
expectation, and that a pcn-anel-ink sky-rocket stood for 
disadvantageous When I had fixed these wretches in my 
mind, I found that they had driven everything else out of it; 
then, beginning again, I forgot them ; while I was picking them 
25 up, I dropped the ‘Other fragments of the system; in short, 
it was almost heartbreaking. 

It might have been quite heartbreaking, but for Dora, who 
was the stay and anchor of my tempest-driven bark. Every 
scratch in the scheme was a gnarled oak in the forest of 
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difficulty, and I went on cutting them down, one aft(ir anoUier, 
with such vigor, that in three or lour montlis i was in a con- 
dition to make an exporimont on one of oii»’ crack speakers 
in the Commons. Shall I ever forgot how the c:ack speaker 
walked off from me before I began, and Jt^ft my imbeciles 
pencil staggering about the paper as if it wore i;> a hi ' 

This would not do, it was quite char. ? n/is flying too 
high, and should never get on, so. 1 resorted to Traddics 
for advice; who suggested that lie should dictate speeches 
to me, at a pace, and with occasional stojipages, adapted to ic 
my weakness. Very grateful for this friendly aid, I accepted 
the proposal ; and night after night, almost every night, 
for a long time, we had a sort of private Parliament in Buck- 
ingham Street, after I came home from the Doctor’s. 

1 should like to see such a Parliament anywhere else ! 15 
My aunt and Mr. Dick represented the Covernment or 
the Opposition (as the case might be), and Traddles, with 
the assistance of Eiifield^s Speaker or a volume of Parliamen- 
tary orations, thundered astonishing invectives against them. 
Standing by the table, with his finger in the page to keep the 20 
place, and his right arm flourishing above his head, Traddics, 
as Mr. Pitt,° Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Burke, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. Viscount Sidmouth, or Mr. Canning, would work 
himself into the most violent heats, and deliver ‘the most 
withering denunciations of the profligacy and corruption 25 
of my aunt and Mr, Dick ; while I used to sit, at a little 
distance, with my note-book on my knee, fagging after him 
witli all my might and main. The inconsistency and reckless- 
ness of Traddles were not to be exceeded by any real politician. 
He was for any description of policy, in the com})ass of a week , ,30 
and nailed all sorts of colors to every denomination of mast. 
My aunt, looking very like an immovable Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,® would occasionally throw in an interruption or 
two, as/4Icar !” or “No V or “Oh when tne text seemed 
to require it: which was always a signal to Mr. Dick (a 35 
perfect country gentleman) to follow lustily with the same 
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<sry. But Mr. Dick got taxed with such things in the course 
of his Parliamentary career, and was made responsible for 
such awful consequences, that he became uncomfoHable 
in his mind sometimes. 1 believe he actually began ^to be 
J afraid he really had been doing something, tending to the 
annihilation of the British constitution, and the ruin of the 
country. 

> Often and often we pursued these debates until the clock 
pointed to midnight, and the candles were burning down. 
loThe result of so much good practice was, that by-and-by 
I began to keep pace with Traddles pn'tty w(dl, and should 
have been quite triumphant if 1 iiad had the least idea what 
my notes were about. But, as to reading them after I had 
got them, 1 flight as well have copied tluj C'hinesc inscrip- 
tions on an immense collection of tea-chests, or the golden 
characters on all the great red and green bottles in the chem- 
ists' shops ! 

There was nothing for it, but to turn back and begin all 
over again. It was very hard, but I turned back, though 
*0 with a heavy heart, and began laboriously and methodically 
to plod over the same tedious ground at a snail’s pace ; stop- 
ping to cxaTninc minutely every siieck in the way, on all 
sides, and making the most desperate efforts to know these 
elusive characters by sight wherever I met them. I was 
as always punctual at the office ; at the Doctor’s too : and I 
really did ^vork, as the common expression is, like a cart- 
horse. 

One (ley, when I went to the Commons as usual, I found 
Mr. Spenlow m the doorway looking extremely grave, and 
30 talking to himself. As he was in the habit of complaining 
of pains in his head — he had naturally a short throat, and 
I do seriously l^ielieve he overstarched himself — I was at 
first alarmed by the idea that he was not quite right in that 
direction ; but he soon relieved my uneasiness. 

3S Instead of returning my “Good morning" with his usual 
affability, he looked at me in a distant, ceremonious manner, 
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and coldly requested me to accompany him to a certain coffee- 
house, which, in those days, had a door opening into the 
Commons, just within the little arclnvay in St Paul’s Church- 
yard. I complied, in a very imcomfortable state, and with 
a warm shooting all ov('r me, as if rny aiiprehcnsions v/eres 
breaking out into buds. When 1 allowed him to p<> on a little 
before, on account of the narrowness of the way, I reserved 
that he earned his head with a lofty air that w^as particularly 
uniiroinising ; and my mind misgave me that he had found 
out about my darling Dora. lo 

If I had not guessed this, on the way to the coffee-house, 

I could liardly have faili'd to know what was the matter 
when I followed him into an up-stairs room, and found Miss 
Murdstoiic there, sui)})ort.(Hl by a background of sideboard, 
on which were several inverted tumblers sustaining lemons, is 
and two of those cxtraordinarv boxes, all corners and flutings, 
for sticking knives and forks in, which, happily for mankind, 
are now obsolete 

Miss Murdstone gave me her chilly finger-nails, and sat 
severely rigid Mr Spenlow shut the door, motioned me to a 20 
chair, and stood on th(‘ hearth-rug in front of the fireplace. 

“Have the goodn^^ss to show JMr. Copperfield,’^ said Mr. 
Sjienlow, “what you have 111 3"our reticule, Miss Murd- 
stone.” 

1 fielieve it was the old identical stoel-elasped reticule 25 
of my childhood, that shut up like a bite. C’oinpressing her 
lips, in sympathy with the snap. Miss Murdstone opened it — 
opening lier mouth a little at the same time — and produced 
my last letter to Dora, teeming with expressions of devoted 
affection, 30 

“I believe that is your writing, Mr Copperfield ? ” said 
Mr. Spenlow. 

I was very hot, and the voice I heard war* very unlike 
mine, when I said, “It is. Sir !” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Mr. Spenlow, as Miss Murd-35 
stone brought a parcel of letters out of her reticule, tied 
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round with the dearest bit of blue ribbon, ^Hhose are also 
from your pen, Mr. Copperfield 

I took them from her with a most desolate sftnsation ; 
and, glancing at such phrases at the top, as evet dearest 
5 and own Dora,^^ “My best beloved angel,’' ^‘My blessed one 
forever,” and the like, blushed deeply, and inclined my head. 

“No, thank you !” said Mr. Speniow coldly, as I mechani- 
cally offered them back to him. “I will not deprive you 
' of them. Miss l^iirdstone, be so good as to proceed !” 

10 That gentle creature, after a moment's thoughtful survey 
of the carpet, delivered herself with much dry unction as 
follows : 

“I must confess to having entertained my suspicions of 
Miss Speniow, in reference to David Copperfield, for some 
xstime. I observed Miss Speniow and David Copperfield, 
when they first met ; and the impression made upon me then 
was not agreeable. The depravity of the human heart 
is such ” 

“You will oblige me, ma’am,” interrupted Mr. Speniow, 
20 ^‘by confining yourself to facts.” 

dMiss Murdstone cast down her eyes, shook her head as 
if'protestmg against this un.seemly interruption, and with 
frowning dignity resumed, 

“Since I am to confine myself to -facts, I will state them as 
25 dryly as I can. Perhaps that will be considered an accept- 
able course of proceeding. I have already said. Sir, tliat 1 
have had ray suspicions of Miss Speniow, in reference to David 
Copperfield, for some time. I have frequently endeavored to 
find decisive corroboration of those suspicions, but without 
30 effect. I have therefore forborne to mention them to Miss 
Sperilow’s father;” looking severely at him; ” knowing 
i how little disposition there usually is in such cases, to acknowl- 
edge the conscientious discharge of duty.” 

Mr, Speniow seemed quite cowed by the gentlemanly 
35 sternness of Miss Murdstone’s manner, and deprecated her 
severity with a conciliatory little wave of his hand. 
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"On my return to Norwood, after the period of absence 
occasioned by my brotller^s marriage,’' pursued Miss Murd- 
stone in a disdainful voice, "and on the return of Miss Spenlow 
from her visit to her friend Miss Mills, I imagined that the 
manner of Miss Spenlow gave me greater occasion for sus- s 
picion than before. Therefore I watched Miss Spenlow 
closely." 

Dear, tender little Dora, so unconscious of this Dragon's 
eye 

"Still," resumed Miss Miirdstone, "I found no i)roof until lo 
last night. It appeared to me that Miss Spenlow received 
too many letters from her friend Miss Mills ; but Miss Mills 
being her friend with her father's full concurrence'," another 
telling blow at Mr Spenlow, "it was not for me to interfere. 

If I may not be permitted to allude to the natural depravity 15 
of the human heart, at least 1 may — I must — be permitted, 
so far to refer to misplaced confidence." 

Mr. Spenlow apologetically murmured his assent. 

"Last evening after tea,'’ pursued Miss Murdstone, “I 
observed the little dog starting, rolling, and growling about 20 
the drawing-room, worrying something. I said to Mi^s 
Spenlow, *Dora, wdiat is that the dog has in his mourn? 
It's paper.’ Miss Spenlow^ immediately put her hand to her 
frock, gave a sudden cry, and ran to the dog. I interposed, 
and said ^Dora my love, you must permit me.'" 25 

Oh Jip, miserable Spaniel, this wretchedness, then, was your 
work ! 

"Miss Spenlow endeavored," said Miss Murdstone, "to 
bribe me with kisses, work-boxes, and small articles of jewel- 
lery — that, of course, I pass over. The little dog retreated 30 
under the sofa on my approaching him, and w’as with great 
difficulty dislodged by the fire-irons Even when dislodged, ^ 
he still kept the letter in his mouth ; and on mv endeavoring 
to take it from him, at the imminent risk of being bitten, he 
kept it between his teeth so pertinaciously as to suffer himself 35 
to be held suspended in the air by means of the document. 
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At length I obtained possession of ii. After perusing it 
I taxed Miss Spcnlow with having many such leiters in her 
possession ; and ultimately obtained from her, thef packet 
which is now in David Copperfield’s hand.’^ 

5 Here she ceased; and snapping her reticule again, and 
shutting her mouth, looked as if she might l)e broken, but 
could never be bent 

“You have hi'aid Miss Murdstone,” said Mr 8}>enIow, 
turning to me. 4 1 beg to ask, Mr. Copperfield, if j^ou have 
10 anything to say in replv ?’’ 

The picture J had before me, of the beaut iful little treasure 
of my heart, sobbing and crying all night — of her being alone, 
frightened, and wretched, then — of her having so piteously 
begged and prayed that stonv*hearted woman to forgive her 
IS — of her having vainly offeied her those kisses, work-boxes, 
and trinkets — of her being in such grievous distress, and all 
for me — very much impaired the little dignity 1 had been 
abl(^ to muster. I am afraid 1 was in a tremulous state for a 
minute or so, though J did my best to disguise it. 

20 “There is nothing I can say. Sir,’’ 1 returned, “except 

that all the blame is mine Dora, ” 

“Miss Spenlow, if you jilease,’’ said her father, majestically, 
“ — was induced and persuaded by me,” 1 went on, 
swallowing that colder designation,- “to consent to this con- 
25 ceahiumt, and I bitterly regret it ” 

“You are very much to blame. Sir,” said Mr. Spenlow, 
walking to and fro upon the hearth-rug, and emphasizing 
w'hat he said with his whole body instead of his head, on 
account of the stiffness of his cravat and spine “You have 
30 done a stealthy and unbecoming action, Mr. Copfierfield. 
When I take a gentleman to my house, no matter whether he 
is nineteen, tw(iiity-nine, or ninety, I take him th(‘re in a spirit 
of confidence'. If he abuses my confidence, he commits a 
dishonorable action, Mr. C Joj>perfield.” 

35 “I feel it. Sir, I asKSure you,” 1 returned. “But I never 
thought so, before. Sincerely, honestly, indeed, Mr. Spenlow, 
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I never thought tso, before. I love Mii=?s Spcnlov"^ to that 
extent 

“Pooh ! nonsense!” said Mr. Spenlow^ reddening, “Pray 
don^t tell me to my face that you love my daughter, Mr. 
Copp(‘rfield 5 

“Could 1 defend my conduct if I did not, Sir*'^” 1 returned, 
with all humility. 

“Can you defend your conduct if you do, Sir?” said Mr. 
Sjienlow, stopping short upon th(‘ hearth-rug “Have 
vou C()nsid(‘red your years, and my daughter’s year.s, Mr. lo 
Copperfield*^ llav(^ you considc'red what it is to undermine 
th(' conlid(mc(‘ that should subsist between mj^ daughter and 
myself? Have you considered my daughter’s station in 
life, th(' projects 1 may contemplate for her advancement, 
the testamentary intentions 1 may have with reference to is 
her ? Have you considered anything, Mr Copperfield ? ” 
“Very littie, Sir, T am afraid;” I answered, speaking to 
him as resp(»cf fully and sorrowfully as I felt, “but pray 
believe mo, I have considered my own worldly position. 

When 1 explained it to you, we wen' already engaged ” 20 

“I BEG,” said Mr Spc'iilow, mon* like Punch than I had 
ever seen him, as he energetically struck one hand upon the 
ot her — I could not help noticing that even in my despair ; 
“that you will not talk to me of engagements, Mr. Copper- 
field!” 25 

The otherwise immovable Miss Murdstone laughed con- 
temptuously in one short syllabh^ 

“When i explained my altered position to you, Sir,” 

I began again, substituting a new form of expression for 
what was so unpalatable to him, “this concealment, into 30 
which 1 am so unhapfiy as to have lc<i Miss Spenlow, had 
begun. Since I have been in that altered position, I have 
strained every nerve, I have exerted every energy, to im- 
prove it. I am sure I shall improve it in time. Will you 
grant me time — any length of time ? We are both so 3S 
young, Sir ” 
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^^You are right/’ interrupted Mr. Spenlow, nodding his 
head a great many times, and frowning very mucji, ‘^you 
are both very young. It’s all nonsense. Let therje be an 
end of the nonsense Take away those letters, and throw 
5 them in the fire. Give me Miss Spenlow’s letters to throw 
in the fire; and although our future intercourse must, you 
are aware, be restrictcid to the Commons here, we will agree 
, to make no further mention of the past, (’ome, Mr. Copper- 
field, you don’t w^nt° sense ; and this is the sensible course.” 
10 No. I couldn’t think of agreeing to it I was very sorry, 
but there was a higher consideration than sense. Love 
was above all earthly considerations, and I loved Dora to 
idolatry, and Dora loved me 1 didn’t exactly say so; I 
softened it down as much as 1 could; but I implied it, and 
IS I was resolute upon it. I don’t think 1 made myself very 
ridiculous, but I know I was resolute 

^^Very well, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Spenlow, 
must try my influence with my daughter.” 

Miss Murdstone, by an expr(‘ssive sound, a long-drawn 
20 respiration, which was neither a sigh nor a moan, but was 
like both, gave it as her opinion that he should have done this 
at first. 

must try,” said Mr, Spenlow, confirmed by this support, 
*‘my influence with my daughter. 'Do you decline to take 
2$ those letters, Mr. Copperfield?” For I had laid them on 
the table. 

Yes. 1 told him I hoped he would not think it wrong, 
but I couldn’t possibly take them from Miss Murdstone. 

*^Nor from me?” said Mr. Spenlow. 

30 No, I replied with the profoundc^st respect ; nor from him. 

'^Very well !’’ said Mr. Spenlow. 

A sibnee succeeding, I was undecided whether to go or 
stay. At length I was moving quietly towards the door, 
with the intention of saying that perhaps I should consult 
35 his feelings best by withdrawing : when he said, with his hands 
in his coat-pockets into wliich it was as much as he could 
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do to got them ; and with what I should call, u])on the whole, 
a decidedly pious air : 

^^You are probably aware, Mr. Copperfiold, that I am not 
altogether destitute of worldly possessions, and that my 
daughter is my nearest and dearest relatives S 

I hurriedly made him a reply to the effect, that I hoped 
the error into which I had Ix^en betraycid by the desperate 
nature of my love, did not induce him to think me mercenary 
too ^ 

don^t allude to the matter in that light,’' said Mr. lo 
Spenlow. “It would be better for yourself, and all of us, 
if you were mercenary, Mr. Copperheld — I mean, if you 
were more discreet, and less influenced by all this youthful 
nonsense. No I merely say, with quite another view, you 
are probably aware 1 have some property to bequeath to my is 
child I” 

I certainly supi)osed so 

“And you can hardly tiiink," said Mr. Spenlow, “having 
expcricjiice of what we se(‘, in the Commons here, every day, of 
the vanous unaccountable and negligent proceedings of 20 
men, in respect of their tcstanmitary arrangements — of all 
subjects, the oxk^ on wliicli jxerhaps the strangest revelations 
of human inconsistency are to be met with — but that mine 
are made?” 

I inclined my liead in acquiesrence 25 

“I should not allow,” sajd Mr. Spenlow, with an evident 
increase of pious seiitiraent, and slowly shaking his head as 
he poised himself upon his toes and heels alternately, “my 
suitable provision for my child to be influenced by a piece 
of youthful folly like the present. It is mere folly. Alereao 
nonsense. In a little while, it will weigh lighter than any 
feather. But I might — I might — if this silly business were 
not completely relinquished altogether, be induced in some 
anxious moment to guard her from, and surround her with 
protections against, the consequences of any foolish step in 35 
the way of marriage. Now, Mr. Copperfield, I hope that 
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you will not render it necessary for me to open, even for a 
quarter of an hour, that closed page in the book of life, and 
unsettle, even for a quarter of an hour, grave affg-^s long 
since composed.’’ * 

5 There was a serenity, a tranquillity, a calm-sunset air 
about him, which quite affected me. lie was so peaceful 
and resigned -- clearly had his affairs in such perfect train, 

^ and so systematically wound up — that he was a man to 
feel touched in tine contemplation of I really think 1 saw 
lo tears rise to his eyes, from the deiith of his own locling of all 
this. 

But what could I do I could not deny Dora and my own 
heart. When he told mo 1 had better take a wiH^k to con- 
sider of wliat he had said, how could I say I wouldn’t take 
IS a week, yet how could J fail to know that no amount of weeks 
could influence sucli love as mine ^ 

“In the meantime, ijonfer with Miss Trot wood, or with 
any person with any knowledge of life,” said Mr. Spenlow, 
adjusting his cravat with both hands. “Take a week, 
ao Mr Copperfield ” 

I submitted; and, with a countenance as expressive as I 
was able to make it of dejected and d(‘spairing constancy, 
came out of the room. Miss Murdston(‘’s heavy eyebrows 
followed me to the door — I say Irer eyebrows rather than 
25 her (\yes, because they were much more important in her 
face — and she looked so exactly as she used to look, at about 
that hour of tlie morning, in our parlor at Blunderstone, that 
I could have fanci(»d I had been breaking down in my lessons 
again, and that the dead weight on my minrj was that horrible 
30 old spelling-book with oval woodcuts, shaped, to my youthful 
fancy, like tlie glasses out of spectacles. 

When I got to the office, and, shutting out old Tiffey and 
the rest of them with my hands, sat at my desk, in my own 
particular nook, thinking of this earthquake that had taken 
35 place 80 unexpectedly, and in the bitterness of my spirit cursing 
Jip, I fell into such a state of torment about Dora, that I 
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wonder I did not take up m3' hat and rush insanely to Nor- 
wood. The idea of their frightening her, and making her 
cry, and of my not being there to comfort her, was so ex- 
cruciating, that it impelled mo to write a wild Jotter to Mr. 
Spenlow, beseeching him not to visit upon h»;r the conse-s 
quenees of my awful destiny. I implored him t > spi^re her 
gentle nature — not to crush a fragile dower — an I aodressed 
him generally, to the best of my remembrance, as if, instead of 
IxMng her fathcT, he had been an Ogre, or the Dragon of 
Wantley.® This letter 1 soak'd and laid upon his desk before 10 
he returned ; and when he came in, I saw him, through the 
half-opened door of his room, take it up and read it. 

lie stud nothing about it all the morning; but before he 
went away in the afternoon he called me in, and told me that 
I need not make myself at till uneasy about his daugJiter's 15 
happiness. Ho had assured her, he said, that it was all 
nonsense; and he had nothing more to sa}' to her. He 
believed he was an indulgent father (as indeed ho was), and I 
miglit spare m3's(‘lf any solicitude on her account. 

You may make it necessary, if yoxi are foolish or obstinate, 20 
Mr. Copporfield,” ho oliserved, ‘*for me to send my daughter 
abroad again, for a term ; but 1 liave a bettor opinion of you. 

1 hope you will be wiser than that, in a f(‘w days. As to 
Miss Murdstonc,^’ for I had alluded to her in the leH-er, “I re- 
spect that la'Iy’s vigilance, and feel obliged to her; but she-25 
has strict cliarge to avoid the subject All I desire, Mr. 
C/Opporfield, is, that it should bo forgotten. All you have 
got to do, Mr. Copperfield, is to forgot it." 

All ! In the note I wrote to Miss Mills, I bitterly quoted 
this sentiment. All I had to do, 1 said, with gloomy sar- 30 
casm, was to forget Dora. That was all, and what was that ! 

I entreated Miss Mills to sec me, that evening. If it could not 
be done with Mr. Millses sanction and concurrence, I besought 
a clandestine interview in the back kitchen wiiere the mangle 
was. I informed her that my re^on was tottering on its as 
throne, and only she, Miss Mills, could prevent its being 
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deposed. I signed myself, hers distractedly ; and I couldn’t 
help feeling, when I read this composition ov^er, before sending 
it by a porter, that it was something in the style ‘of Mr, 
Micawber, 

5 However, I sent it. At night I repaired to Miss Millses 
street, and walked up and down, until I was stealthily 
fetched in by Miss Mills’s maid, and taken the area way to 
the back kitchen. I have since seen reason to believe that 
'there was nothing, on earth to prevent my going in at the 
10 front door, and being shown up into the drawing-room, except 
Miss Millses love of the romantic and mysterious. 

In the back kitchen, I raved as became me. 1 went there, 
I suppose, to make a fool of myself, and I am quite sure I di(l 
it. Miss Mills had received a hasty note from Dora, telling 
15 her that all was discovered, and saying, ^n)h pray come to 
me, Julia, do, do!” But Miss Mills, mistrusting the accept- 
ability of her presence to the higher powers, had not yet 
gone ; and we were all benighted in the I)es( 5 rt of Sahara. 

Miss Mills had a wonderful flow of words, and liked to 
20 pour them out. I could not help feeling, though slie mingled 
her tears with mine, that she had a dreadful luxury in our 
afflictions. She petted them, as I may say, and made the 
most of them. A deep gulf, she observed, had opened be- 
tween Dora and me, and Love could only span it with its 
25 rainbow. Love must suffer in this stern world ; it ever had 
been so, it ever would be so. No matter, Miss Mills remarked. 
Hearts confined by cobwebs would burst at last, and then 
Love was avenged. 

This was small consolation, but Miss Mills wouldnT en- 
30 courage fallacious hopes. She made me much more wretched 
than I was before, and I felt (and told her with the deepest 
gratitude) that she was indeed a friend. We resolved that 
she should go to Dora the first thing in the morning, and find 
some means of assuring her, ('ither by looks or words, of my 
3S devotion and misery. We parted, overwhelmed with grief; 
and I think Miss Mills enjoyed herself completely. 
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I confided aU to my aunt when I got home; and in spite 
of all she could say to me, went to bod despairing. I got 
up despairing, and went out despairing. It was Saturday 
morning, and I went straight to the Commons. 

I was surprised, when I came within sight of our office- 5 
door, to see the ticket-porters standing outside talking to- 
gether, and some half-dozen stragglers gazing at the windows, 
which were shut up I quic^kened my jiace, and, passing among 
them, wond(‘rijig at their looks, went hurriedly in. 

The clerks were th(‘r(j, but nobody was doing anything. 10 
Old Tiffey, for the first time in his life, I should think, was 
sitting on somebody else’s stool, and had not hung up his 
hat. 

*‘This is a drc'adful calamity, Mr. ("opperfield,^^ said he, 
as 1 entered. 15 

^‘What is?^’ I exclaimed. ^^What^s the matter?” 

'‘Don't you know?” cried Tiffey, and all the rest of them, 
coming round me. 

“No !” said J, looking from face to face. 

“Mr. Spenlow,” said Tiffey. 20 

“ What about him ! ” 

“Dead!” 

I thought it was the office reeling, and not I, as one of 
the clerks caught hold of me. They sat me down in a chair, 
untied my iKUikcloth, and brought me some water. I have 25 
no idea whether this took any time. 

“Dead?” said 1 . 

“He dined in town yesterday, and drove down in the 
phaeton by himself,” said Tiffey, “having sent his own groom 
home by the coach, as he sometimes did, you know ” 30 

“Well?” 

“The phaeton went home without him. The horses 
stopped at the stable gate. The man went out with a lantern. 
Nobody in the carriage.” 

“Had they run away?” 35 

“They were not hot,” said Tiffey, putting on his glasses; 
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hotter, I understand, than they would have been, going 
down at the usual pace The reins w(‘re broken, but they 
had been dragging on the ground. The house w^as i\jused 
up directly, and three of iliem went out along the^road. 
sThey found him a mile off.'’ 

“More than a rnilo olf, Mr. Tiffcy,'’ interposed a junior. 

“Was it? 1 b(ilicve you arc rigid, ” said Tilfey, — more 
than a mile off -not lar from the church — lying partly 
on the road-side, tyid partly on the path, upon his face, 
xo W'hether he fell out in a ht, or got out, fei'ling ill before the fit 
came on — or even whether he was (piito dead then, though 
tlicre is no doubt he w’as quite iiisensil)le — no one a])pcars 
to know. If he bn'atluHl, certainl}" Ik' iu‘V(‘r si)oke. Medical 
assistance was got as soon as ]iossi))l(‘, but it. was quite useless." 
IS 1 (cannot describe th(' state of mind into w-liieli I was thrown 
by this intelligence The shock of such an e\’(‘iit happening 
so suddenly, and happiming to one with whom J had bc‘en in 
any respect at variance — the ajiiinlhng A'acancy in th(i room 
he had o(‘cupiod so lately, where his chair and table sc(‘med 
aoto wait for linn, ajiclJns handwriting of yesl, onlay was like a 
ghost — the ind( 5 rmablc impossibility of soiiarating him from 
the place, and feeling, 'when tlie door oi)(‘ned, as if he might 
come in — tlie lazy liii-th and n^st thc're was’ in the oliici^, and 
the insatiable relish with 'v^'hich our people talked about it, and 
*5 other people came in and out all day, and gorged tlicrriselves 
with the subject —this is easily intelligible to any one. 
What 1 cannot describe is, how, in tlie innermost recesses of 
my own heart, I had a lurking jealousy even of Death. How 
I felt as if its might would jiush me from my ground in Dora's 
30 thoughts. How J was, in a grudging way I have no words for, 
envious of her grief. How it made me resth'ss to think of 
her wee])iiig to others, or ]>eing (‘onsoled by others. How 
I had a grasping, avaiicious wish to ssbut out everybody from 
her but myself, and to be all in all to her, at that unseasonable 
35 time of ali times. 

In the trouble of this Mate of mind — not exclusively 
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my own, I hopo, but known to others— I went down to 
Norwood that night; and finding from one of the servains, 
when T made* my inquiries at t 4 >e door, that Miss Mills 
was th('re, got mv aunt to dinict a l('1ter to lier, which 1 
wrote I de])lored tlie untimely death of Mr f^pcnlow most $ 
sincerely, and shed leais in doing so I entreated her to toll 
Dora, if 13 ora were in a state to hear it, that he hafl spoken 
to mo with the ulinosl kindness and considera'ion ; and had 
couplc‘d notliiiig but t(‘iiderness, not a single or reproachful 
word, with her name T know 1 did this sidhshly, to have lo 
my name brought before her, but T tri(‘d to beln've it was an 
act of justice to his memory Perhaps I did b(‘lieve it. 

My aunt rei'cived a fe w lines next day in leplv , a<ldr(‘^sed, 
outsidi', to hei ; vithin, to me. Dora was overcome by 
grief; and when her friend had asked her should she send 15 
her love to m(\ luul only cried, as sh(' was always crying, 
^^Oh, dear pafia ! oh, poor pajia!” Put she had not said 
No, and tliat. f marie th<^ most of. 

Air. Jorkins, who had been at Norwood since the oc- 
ciirrrmce, canu' tr) the office a few days aftr^rwards He and 20 
I’lfhw were (dosc't(‘d together for soiiu' few moments, and then 
Tiffcy looked out at the door ami beckoned me in. 

said Mr Jorkins. *^Mr Tiffey and myself, Mr. 
Topperfir'ld, are about to examine the dr'sk, the drawers, 
and otliei- such reposit ork's of the dr'ceascd, with the view of 23 
sealing up his private pa-jiers, and searching for a Will. There 
is no trace of any, elsewliere. It ma\' br' as well for you to 
assist us, if you jilc'ase.’^ 

I had been in agony to obtain some knowk'dge of the cir- 
cumstances in which my Dora would he placed — as, in whose 30 
guardianship, and so forth — and this was something to- 
wards it We began the search at once; Mr. Jorkins un- 
locking the drawers and desks, and we all tsking out the 
papers. The office-papers we placed on one side, and the 
private papers (which were not nun;terous) on the other. 35 
We were very grave; and when we came to a stray seal, 

VOL. II L 
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or pericil-caso, or ring, or any little article of that kind which 
we associated persondly with him, we spoke very low, ^ 

We had sealed uj) several packets ; and were still goyig on 
dustily and quietly, when Mr. Jorkins said to us, applying 
5 exactly the same words to his late partner as his late part- 
ner had applied to him : 

‘‘Mr. Si)enlow was very difficult to move from the beaten 
track. You know what he was ! ’ I am disposed to think 
he had made no wiM 
10 “Oh, I know li (5 had said I. 

They both stopped and looked at me. 

“On the very day when I last saw him,” said I, “he told 
me that he had, and that his affairs were long since settled.” 

Mr. Jorkins and old Tiffey shook their heads with one 
IS accord. 

“That looks unpromising,” said Tiffey 

“Very unpromising,” said Mr. Jorkins. 

“Surely you don’t doubt ” I began. 

“My good Mr. C’o})perfie]d !” said Tiffey, laying his hand 
20 upon my arm, and shutting up both his eyes as he shook his 
head ’ “if you had been in the Commons as long as I have, you 
would know that there is no subject on which men are so 
inconsistent, and so little to be trusted ” 

“Why, bless my soul, he made that very remark!” I 
25 replied persistently 

“I should call that almost final,” observed Tiffey. “My 
opinion is — no will.” 

It appeared a wonderful thing to me, but it turned out 
that there was no will. He had nevcT so much as thought of 
30 making one, so fai- as his papers afforded any evidence ; for 
there was no kind of hint, sketch, or memorandum, of any 
testamentary intention whatever What was scarcely less 
astonishing to me was, that his affairs were in a most dis- 
ordered state. It was extremely difficult, I heard, to make 
35 out what he owed, or what he had paid, or of what he died 
possessed. It was considered likely that for years he could 
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have had no clear opinion on these sul)jpcts himself. By 
little and little it came out, that, in the competition on all 
points of appearance and gentility then running liigh in the 
Commons, he had spent more than his professional income, 
which was not a very large one, and had reduced his private s 
means, if they ever had been p-eat (which was exceedingly 
doubtful), to a very low ebb indeed. There was a sale of 
the furniture and lease, at Norwood ; and Tiffev told me, 
little thinking how interested I was in the story, that, pa}''- 
mg all the just debts of the deceased and deducting his share ic 
of outstanding bad and doubtful debts due to the linn, he 
w'ouldnT give a thousand pounds for all the assets remaining. 

This was at the exjiiration of about six wec'ks. I had 
suffered tortures all tlu' time, and thought 1 really must have 
laid violent hands upon myself, when Miss Mills still reported is 
to me, that my broken-hearted little Dora w^ould say nothing, 
when I was mentioned, but ‘^Oh, poor papa! Oh, d(‘ar 
papa!’' Also, that she had no other relations than two 
aunts, maiden sisters of Mr. Spenlow, who lived at Putney,® 
and who had not held any other than chance communication 20 
with their brother for many years. Not that they had ever 
quarrelled (Miss Mills informed me) ; but that having been, 
on the occasion of Dora’s christening, invited to tea, when they 
considered themselves privileged to be invited to dinner, 
they had expressed their opinion in writing, that it w'as better 25 
for the happin('ss of all parties” that thc‘y should stay awaj". 
Since which they had gone their road, and their brother 
had gone his 

These two ladies now emerged from their retireinont, and 
proposed to take Dora to live at Putney. Dora, clinging 30 
to them both, and weeping, exclaimed, “Oh yes, aunts! 
Please take Julia Mills and me and Jip to Putney!” So 
they went, very soon after the funeral. 

How I found time to haunt Putney, I am sure i don’t know ; 
but I contrived, by some means or other, to prowl about the 3s 
neighborhood pretty often. Miss Mills, for the more exact 
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discharge of the duties of friendship, kept a journal; and 
she used to meet me sometimes, on the Common, and read 
it, or (if she had not time to do that) lend it to me. How 1 
treasured up the entries, of which 1 subjoin a Siimple ! 

5 “Monday. My sweet D. still much depressed. Headache. 
Called attention to J . as lacing beautifully sleek. D. fondled J. 
Associations thus awakened, opened floodgates of sorrow. 
Jiush of grief admitted (are tears the dewdrops of the heart ? 
J. M.) 

10 “Tuesday. D weak and nervous Beautiful in pallor. 
(Do we not remark tins in moon likewise ? J. M.) D , J. M., 
and J. took an airing in carriage J looking out of window, 
and barking violently at dustman, occasioned smile lo over- 
spread f(‘aturcs of D (Of such slight links is chain of life 
iscomposi'd! J. M ) 

“WediK'sdav. 1 ). comparatively cheerful. Sang to her, 
as congenial melodv, Kveiiing Bells Effect not soothing, 
but reverse D, iriexpr(*ssibly affected f'ound sobbing 

afterwards, in own room, (juoted verses respecting self and 
20 young Gazelle. Ineffectually. Also referred to Patience 
on Monument. (Qy. Why on monument ? J. M.) 

“Thursday D certainly improved. Better night. 
Slight tinge of damask revisiting cheek. Uesolved to mention 
name of D C Introduced same, cautiously, in course of 
»S airing. D immediat<ily o\ercome ‘Oli, dear, dear Julia! Oh, 
I have been a naughty and undutiful child Soothed and 
caressed. Drew ideal picture of 1 ). C on verge of tomb. 
D. again overcome. ‘Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do? 
Oh, take me somewhere T Much alarmed Fainting of D., 
30 and glass of water from public-house. (Poetic^al affinity. 
Chequered sign on doorpost : chequered human life. Alas I 
J. M.) 

“Friday. Day of incident Man appears in kitchen, 
with blue bag, ‘for lady^s boots left out to hecl.^ Cook 
35 replies, ^No such orders.' Man argues point. Cook with- 
draws to inquire, leaving man alone with J. On Cook's 
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return, man still argues point, but ultin'atoly goes J. 
missing. 1 ). distracted. Information sent to police. Man 
to be identified by broad nose, and logs iik(^ balustrades of 
bridge. Search made in every direction. \o J D. weep- 
ing bitterly, and inconsolabh^. Renewed reieim'^o to youngs 
Gazelle. Appropriate, but unavailing. Toward-^ i v*‘njng, 
strange boy calls. Brought into jiarlor. JhoMd nose, but 
no balustrades. Says ho wants a pound, and knows a dog 
DtHjlines to explain further, though mu('h jnoKsod Pound 
being produced liy G., takes C'ook to httle Iioum*, \vhc»’e lo 
J. alone tied up to leg of table. Joy of D., who dances roimd 
J. while he eats his supper. Eml^xildeiied by tins liapi)y 
change, mention D C'. upstairs D. ^ve(‘ps afresh, cri(‘S 
piteously. ^Oh, don^t, don^t, don’t! It is so wicked to 
think of anything but poor papa!’ — embraces J. and sobs 15 
herself to^ slecf). (Must not D. C. confine himself to the 
broad pinions of Time? J M.)’^ 

Miss Mills and her journal were my sole (‘onsolation at 
this iieriod. To see her, who had seen Dora, but a little while 
before — to trace the initial letter of Dora’s name through 20 
her sympathetic pages — to be made more and more misc'r- 
able by her — were my onl}^ comforts J felt as if 1 had l>r('n 
living in a p.alace of cards, whicli had tumbliHl down, h'aving 
only Miss Mills and me among the ruins ; as if s(»me grim 
enchanter had drawn a magic circle round tin' innocent 25 
goddess of iny heait, which nothing indeed lint those same 
strong pinions, capable of carrying so many people over so 
much, wTJuld enable me to enter 1 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

WICKFIELD AND KEEP 

^My aunt, beginning, I imagine, .to be made seriously 
uncomfortable by rny prolongcci dejection, made a pretence 
of being anxious that I should go to Dover, to sec that all was 
working well at the cottage, which was let ; and to conclude 
5 an agreement, with the same tenant, for a longer term of 
occupation. Janet was drafted into the scjrvice of Mrs. 
Strong, where I saw her every day. She had been undecided, 
on leaving Dover, whether or no to give the finishing touch 
to that renunciation of mankind in which she had been edu- 
located, by marrying a pilot; but she decided against that 
venture. Not so much for the sake of principle, I believe, 
as because she happened not to like him. 

Although it required an effort to leave Miss Mills, I fell 
rather willingly into my aunt’s pretence, as a means of en- 
.isabling me to pass a few tranquil hours with Agnes. I con- 
sulted the good Doctor relative to an absence of three days ; 
and the Doctor wishing me to take that relaxation, — he 
wished me to take more ; but my energy could not bear that, 
— I made up my mind to go 

20 As to the Commons, I had no great occasion to lie particular 
about my d uti es in th at quarter. To say th e truth , we were get- 
ting in no very good odor among the tip-top proctors, and were 
rapidly sliding down to but a doubtful position. The business 
had been indifferent under Mr. Jorkins, before Mr. Spenlow’s 
25 time; and although it had been quickened by the infusion 
of new blood, and by the display which Mr. Spenlow made, 
still it was not established on a sufficiently strong basis to 
bear, without being shaken, such a blow as the sudden loss of 
its active manager. It fell off very much. Mr. Jorkins, not- 
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withstanding his reputation in the firm, was an easy-going, 
incapable sort of man, whose reputation out of doors was not 
calculated to back it up. I was turned over to iiim now, and, 
when I saw him take his snuff and let the business go, I 
regretted my aunt’s thousand pounds more than ever, 5 

But this was not the worst of it. There wTre a number of 
hangers-on and outsiders about the Commons, who, without 
being proctors themselves, dabbled in common-form business# 
and got it done by real proctors, who lent their names in 
consi(i(jration of a share in the spoil ; — and there were a lo 
good many of these too. As our Ijousc now wanted business 
on any terms, we joined this noble band ; and threw out lures 
to the hangers-on and outsidcTS, to bring their business to 
us. Marriage license's and small probates were what we 
all looked for, and what paid us best ; and the competition is 
for these ran very high indeed Kidnappers and inveiglers 
were planted in all the avenues of entrance to the Commons, 
with instructions to do their utmost to cut off all persons in 
mourning, and all gentlemen with anything bashful in their 
appearance, and entice tliem to the offices in which their 20 
resjiective em]Hoyers were interested ; which instructions 
were so well observed, that I myself, b('fore I was known by 
sight, was twice hustled into the premises ol our principal 
opponent The conflicting interests of these touting gentle- 
men being of a nature to irritate their feelings, personal 25 
collisions took place ; and the Commons was even scandalized 
by our principal inveigler (who had formerly been in the 
wdne trade, and afterwards in the sw^orn l)roker5"® line) walk- 
ing about for some days with a black eye. Any one of these 
scouts used to think nothing of politelj^ assisting an old lady 30 
in black out of a vehicle, killing any proctor whom she inquired 
for, representing his en)ployer as the lawful successor and 
representative of that proctor, and bearing the old lady off 
(sometimes greatly affected) to his employer’s office/ Many 
captives were brought to me in this way. As to marriage 35 
licenses, the competition rose to such a pitch, that a shy 
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g^tleman in want of one had nothing to do but submit 
himself to the firsf inveigler, or bo fought for, and become 
the prey jof the strongest. One of our clerks, who was an 
outsider, used, in the height of this contest, to sit with his 
ghat on, tliat he might he re.'idy to rush out and swear before 
a surrogate any victim who was brought in. The system of 
iuveigliiig continues, 1 l)elie\'e, to t.his day. The last time 
I was ill the Coinniofis, a civil able-bodied person in a white 
apron pounced out U[)on me from a dooi-way, and whispering 
10 the word ‘‘iMarriage-liceiise’^ in 1113^ ear, was with groat diffi- 
culty prevented from taking me up in his arms and lifting me 
into a proctor’s 

From this digression, lot me proceed to Dover 

I found evorvthing in a satisfactory state a,t the cottage; 
IS and was enabled to gratify my aunt cxce(‘(lmgly by rejiorting 
that the tenant inlKuntod her feud, a,nd wag(‘d incessant war 
against donkeys Having settled the little ])usmess I had 
to transact there, and slept there one niglit, I walked on to 
Canterbury early in the morning. It was now winter again; 
aoand the fresh, cold windy day, and the swooping downland, 
brightoiK'd up mv hopes a little. 

Coining into (kiutcrbury, I loitered through the old streets 
with a sob(T pleasure that calmed my spirits, and cased 
my hejart. There were the old signs, the old name^s over the 
as shops, tlie old people serving 111 them It appc'ared so long, 
since 1 had been a selioolbo3^ there, that I wondered the place 
was so little changiid, until 1 reflected how little I was changed 
myself. Strange to say, that quiet influence which was in- 
separable in my mind from Agnes seemed to perva-de even 
30 the city where siie dwelt. The venerable ( 'athedral towers, 
and the old jackdaws and rooks whose airy voices made them 
more retired than perfect silence would have done; the 
battered gateways, once stuck full with statues, long thrown 
down, aad crumbled away, like tlic reverential pilgrims who 
35 had gazed upon them ; the still iiook»s, where the ivied growth 
of centuries crept over gabled ends and ruined walls; the 
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ancient houses, the pastoral landscape of field, orchard, 
garden; everywhere — on everything — 1 felt ^d.ne 
serencr air, the same calm, IhoughiXul, softeiniiig si)irlt.. 

Arrived at Mr. WickfiehTs hou^e, 1 found, in ihe httle 
low(T room on the gromnl-floor. where Uriah llw;- bads 
been of old accustomed to sit, Mr. Mica.ybci plying lus pen 
with great assiduity. lie ’ras dre.^scxl in a legiil-l''cking 
suit of black, and loomed, burly and large, in that small 
otH<*e. 

Mr. Micawber was extremoJv glad to see iru*, but n httieic 
confused loo. He would have conducted me immediately 
into tlie presence of Uriah, but I declined. 

^‘1 know the house of old, you recollect/^ said T, ^‘and will 
find my way u[)-slnirs How do you like the law , Mr Micaw- 
ber ?^’ IS 

^^My dear Uopperficld,” he replied. ^^To a man possessed 
of the higher imaginative powers, the objection to l(‘gal 
studies is the amount of diitail which they involve h]voii 
in our proft'ssiorial correspondence,^’ said IN'Jr Mieawber, 
glancing at some letters he w'as writing, “the mind is not at 20 
liberty to soar to any ('xalt(*d form of expression. Still, it 
is a gr(»at pursuit. A great pursuit ! ” 
lie then told me that he had become the tenant of Uriah 
Heep’s old house ; and that Mrs. Micawber would be delighted 
to receive me, once more, under her own roof. 25 

“it is humble,” said Mr. Micawber, “to quote a favorite 
expression of my friend Heep ; but it may prov(‘ the steppings 
stone to more ambitious domiciliary accommodation.” 

I asked him ivliether he had rea-son, so far, to be satisfied 
with his friend TTcep’s treatment of him? He got up to 3# 
ascertain if the door were close shut, before he r('pli(‘d, in a 
lower voice : 

“My dear Copperfield, a man who labors under the pressure 
of pecuniary embarrassments is, with the generality of people, 
at a disadvantage. That disadvantage is not diminished, 35 
when that pressure necessitates the drawing of stipendiary 
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emoluments, before those emoluments are strictly due and 
payable. All I can say is, that my friend Keep has responded 
to appeals to which I need not more particularly refer* in 
a manner calculated to redound equally to the honor of his 
$ head, and of his heart. 

^*1 should not have supposed him to be very free with 
his money either/' I ol)S(;rved 

‘/Pardon me ! " said iMr. Micawber, with an air of constraint, 
“T speak of my frienrhlleep as I have experience." 
lo “I am p;lad your experience is so favorable," I returned 
“You are verv oblipiifi:, my dear Copperfield," said Mr. 
Micawber ; and hummed a tune. 

“Do you see much of Mr. Wickfield?" I asked, to change 
the subject. 

IS “Not much," said Mr. Micawber, slightingly. “Mr. 
Wickfield is, I dare say, a man of very excellent intentions ; 
but he is — in short, he is obsolete " 

“I am afraid his partner seeks to make him so," said I. 
“My dear Copperfield!" returned Mr. Micawber, after 
20 some uneasy evolutions on his stool, “allow me to offer a 
remark ! T am here, in a capacity of confidence. I am here, 
in a position of trust The discussion of some topics, even 
with Mrs. Micawber herself (so long the partner of my various 
vicissitudes, and a woman of a remarkable lucidity of in- 
25 tellect), is, I am led to consider, incompatible with the func- 
tions now devolving on me. I would therefore take the liberty 
of suggesting that in our friendly intercourse — which I 
trust will never be disturbed I — we draw a line. On one side of 
this line," said Mr. Micawber, representing it on the desk with 
30 the office rule’*, “is the whole range of the human intellect, 
with a trifling exception; on the other, is that exception; 
that is to say, the affairs of Messrs. Wickfield and Heep, with 
all belonging and appertaining thereunto. I trust I give 
no offence to the companion of my youth, in submitting this 
35 proposition to his cooler judgment?" 

Though I saw an uneasy change in Mr. Micawber, which 
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sat tightly on him, as if his now duties were a misfit, I felt 
I had no right to be offended. My telling him so, appeared 
to relieve him ; and he shook hands with me. 

“I am charmed, Copperfield/* said Mr. Micawbc;r, ‘*let 
me assure you, with Miss Wickfield. She is a very superior 5 
young lady, of very remarkable attractions, graces, and virtues. 
tJpon my honor,” said Mr Micawber, indefinitely kissing his 
hand and bowing with his genteelest air, ‘‘I do homage to 
Miss Wickfield ! Hem!” 

am glad of that, at least,” said I. la 

^Hf you had not assured us, my dear Copperfield, on the 
occasion of that agreeable afternoon we had the happiness of 
passing with you, that D. was your favorite letter,” said Mr. 
Micawber, should unquestionably have supposed that A. 
had been so.” is 

We have all some experience of a feeling, that comes over 
us occasionally, of whaf. we are saying and doing having been 
said and done before, in a remote time — of our having been 
surrounded, dim ages ago, by the same faces, objects, and 
circumstances — of our knowing perfectly what will be said 20 
next, as if we suddenly remembered it ! I never had this 
mysterious impression more strongly in my life, than before 
he uttered those words. 

I took my leave of Mr. Micawber, for tlie time, charging 
him with my liest remembrances to all at home. As I left 25 
him, resuming his stool and his pen, and rolling his head in his 
stock, to get it into easier writing order, I clearly perceived 
that there was something interposed between him and me, 
since he had come into his new functions, which prevented 
our getting at each other as we used to do, and quite altered 30 
the character of our intercourse. 

There was no one in the quaint old drawing-room, though 
it presented tokens of Mrs. Ileep’s whereabout. I looked into 
the room still belonging to Agnes, and saw her sitting by the 
fire, at a pretty old-fashioned desk she had, wTiting. 3S 

My darkening the light made her look up. What a pleasure 
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to be the cause of that bright change in her attentive face, 
and the object of that sweet regard and welcome ! ^ 

^^Ah, Agnes !” said I, when we were sitting together^ side 
by side ; have missed you so much, lately ! 

S ‘^Indeed?’’ she replied. Again I And so soon?” 

I shook my head. 

“ I don^t know how it is, Agnes ; I seem to want some faculty 
of mind that I ought to have. You were so much in the habit 
of thinking for me, ^n the linppy old days here, and I came 
lo so naturally to you for counsel and support, that I really think 
I have missed accpiiring it !” 

*^And what is it?” said Agnes, chijerfully. 

don^t know what to call it,” I replied. think I am 
earnest and persevering?” 

IS “I am sure of it,” said Agnes. 

*^And patient, Agnes?” 1 inquired, with a little hesitation. 

“Yes,” returned Agnes, laughing. “Pretty well.” 

“And yet,” said I, “I get so miserable and worried, and 
am so uiisti^ady and irresolute m rav power of assuring my- 
ao self, that I know I must want — shall I call it — reliance, of 
some kind?” 

“Call it so, if vou will,” said Agnes 

“Well,” I returned “See here ’ You come to Londba, I 
rely on you, and I have an object an'd a course at on-ce: I 
as am driven out of it, I come here, and in a moment I feel an 
altered person. The circumstances that distressed me are not 
changed, since I came into this room ; but an influence comes 
over me in that short interval that alters mi', oh, how much 
for the [letter! What is it? What is your secret, Agnes?” 
30 Her head was lient down, looking at the fire. 

“It^s the old story,” said I “Don^t laugh, when I say it 
was always the same in little things as it is in greater ones. 
My old troubles were nonsense, and now they are serious; 

but whenever I have gone away from my adopted sister ” 

35 Agnes looked up — with such a heavenly face ! — and 
gave mo her hand, which I kissed. 
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Whenever I have not had you, Asne^?, to advise and 
approve in the boginr’inR, I have seemed to go wild, and to 
get into all sorts of difficulty. When I havf^ come to you, 
at last (as I have always done), I have cjinc t(» peace and 
happiness. I come home, now, like a tired traveller, ands 
find such a blessed sense of rest !” 

I felt so deeply what I said, it alTected me so sincerely, 
that my voice failed, and I covered my face with my hand, 
and broke into tears 1 wi'it(j the truth Whatever con- 
tradictions a-nd inconsistencies th(‘re were within me, as lo 
there are within so many of us; whatever might have been 
so different, and so much better; whatever 1 had done, in 
which I hii(l peTversely wandered away from the voice of my 
own heart; 1 kiKiw nothing of. I only knew that I was fer- 
vently in earnest, when I felt the rest and peace of having 15 
Agnes near me. 

In her placid sisterlv manner ; with her beaming eyes ; with 
her t c'lider voice , und with that sweet composure, which had 
long ago made the house that held her rpiite a sacred place to 
mo ; she soon won me from this weakness, and led me on to 20 
tell all that had happened since our last meeting 

‘*And there is not another word to tell, Agnes, said I, 
when I had made an end of my confidence ‘^Now, my reli- 
ance is on you." 

‘‘But it must not be on me, Trotwood,’' returned Agnes, as 
with a pleasant smile. “ It must be on some one else." 

“On Dora?" said I. 

“Assuredly." 

“Why, I have not mentioned, Agnes," said I, a little em- 
barrassed, “that Dora is rather difficult to — I would not, for 30 
the world, say, to rely upon, because she is the soul of purity 
and truth — but rather difficult to — I hardly know how to 
express it, really, Agnes. She is a timid little thing, and easily 
disturbed and frightened. Some time ago, before W father^s 
death, when I thought it right to mention to her — but I'll 35 
tell you, if you will bear with me, how it was." 
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Accordingly, I told Agnes about rny declaration of poverty, 
about the Cookery Book, the housekeeping accounts, and all 
the rest of it. 

*^Oh, Trotwood she remonstrated, with a smile. ^'Just 
5 your old headlong way ! You might have been in earnest in 
striving to get on in the world, without being so very sudden 
with a timid, loving, inexperienced girl. Poor Dora !” 

I never heard sucli sweet forbearing kindness c'xpressed in a 
voice, as she expressed in making this reply. It was as if I 
10 had seen her admiringly and tenderly embracing Dora, and 
tacitly reproving me, by her considerate protection, for my 
hot haste in fluttering that little heart It was as if I had 
seen Dora, in all her fascinating artlossness, caressing Agnes, 
and thanking her, and coaxingly appealing against me, and 
IS loving me with all her childish innocence. 

I felt so grateful to Agnes, and admired her so ! I saw 
those two together, in a bright perspective, such well-asso- 
ciated friends, each adorning the other so much ! 

*^What ought I to do then, Agnes ?’^ I inquired, after look- 
30 ing at the fire a little while. What would it be right to do ? 

think, said Agnes, ^Hhat the honorable course to take, 
would be to write to those two ladies. Don^t you think that 
any secret course is an unworthy one 
Yes. If you think so,” said I. 

35 am poorly qualified to judge of such matters,” replied 
Agnes, with a modest hesitation, but I certainly feel — in 
short, I feel that your being secret and clandestine is not 
being like yourself ” 

*‘Like myself, m the too high opinion you have of me, 
30 Agnes, I am afraid,” said I. ^ 

“Like'yoursclf, in the candor of your nature,” she returned ; 
“and therefore I would wte to those two ladies. I would 
relate, as plainly and as openly as possible, all that has taken 
place ; and I would ask their permission to visit sometimes, 
35 at their house. Considering that you are young, and striving 
for a place in life, I think it would be well to say that you 
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would readily abide by any conditions they might impose 
upon you. I would entreat them not to dismiss your requi*s'., 
without a reference to Dora ; and to discuss it with her when 
they should think the time suitable. 1 would not too 
vehement/’ said Agnes, gcjjtly, “or propose too mudi. Is 
would trust to my fidelity and perseverance' — and to Dora.” 

But if they were to frighten Dora again, Agnes, by speak- 
ing to her,” said I. “And if Dora were to cry, and ‘ay 
nothing about me!” 

“Ls that likely?” inquired Agnes, with the same sweet lo 
consideration in her fa(^c. 

“God bless her, she is as easily scared as a bird,” said I. 
“It might be! (3r if the two Miss Spenlows (elderly ladies 
of that sort are odd characters sometimes) should not be 
likely persons to address in that way!” is 

“i don’t think, Trotwood,” returned Agnes, raising her 
soft eyes to mine, “I would consider that. Perhaps it would 
be better only to consider whether it is right to do this ; and, 
if it is, to do it ” 

I had no longer any doubt on the subject With a lightened 20 
heart, though with a profound sense of the weighty impor- 
tance of my task, I devoted the whole afternoon to the compo- 
sition of the draft of this letter; for which great purpose, 
Agnes relinquished her desk to me Bufc first I went down- 
stairs to sec Mr. Wickfield and Uriah Heep. 25 

I found Uriah in poss(‘ssion of a new, plaster-smelling 
office, built out in the garden ; looking extraordinarily mean, 
in the midst of a quantity of books and jiapers. He received 
me in his usual fawning way, and pretended not to have heard 
of my arrival from Mr. Micawber; a pretence I took these 
liberty of disbelieving He accompanied me into Mr. Wick- 
field's room, which was the shadow of its former self — hav- 
ing been divested of a variety of conveniences, for the accom- 
modation of the new partner — and stood before the fire, 
warming his back, and shaving his chin with his bony hand, 35 
while Mr. Wickfield and I exchanged greetings. 
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^‘You stay with us, Trotwood, while you remain in Caifter- 
bury?^’ sjiid Mr. Wickfield, not without a glance at Uriah 
for his approval 

Is there room for me ? said I. 

5 am sure, Masto Coppcrfield — 1 should say Mister, 
but the other comes so natural,’’ saitl Uriah, — would 
turn out of your old room with pleasurt', if it would be agree- 
able ” 

^'No, no,” said Mr. Wickfield. ‘^Wh}" should you be 
lo inconvenieuc(‘d ? There’s another room There’s another 
room.” 

^‘Oh, but you know,” r(‘turned Uriah, with a grin, 
should H'ally be delight(‘(l » ” 

To cut the matter short, 1 said I would hav(‘ the other room 
IS or none at all ; s(» it was setth'd that I should have the other 
room : and, taking my leave of the firm until dinner, 1 went 
up-stairs again. 

I had hoped to have no other companion than Agnes. 
But Mrs. Heep had asked permission to bung luTself and her 
30 knitting near the fire, in that room , on pretianie of its hav- 
ing an aspect more favorable for her rhcaimatics, as t-lu' wind 
then was, than the drawing-room or diiimg-])arlor Though 
I could almost have consign(‘d her to the merini's of the wind 
on the topmost pmiiach' of the ( ’atluHlnil, A\ithout remorse, I 
as made a virtue of necesshy, and gave her a friendly salutation. 

‘‘I’m umbly thankful to you, Sir,” said Mrs. Heep, in 
acknowledgment of my inquiries concerning he?' health, ^‘but 
I’m only pretty well. 1 haven’t muidi to lioast of. If I 
could see my Uriah well setthnl m life, I couldn’t expect much 
30 more, I think. How do you think m.y Ury looking, Sir?” 

I thought iiim looking as villainous as over, and I replied 
that I saw no change in him 

“Oh, don’t you think he’s changed?” said Mrs. Heep. 
“There I must umbly beg leave to differ from you. Don’t 
3S you see a thinness in him ? ” 

“Not more than usual,” I replied. 
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‘^Don^t you though!” said Mrs. Heep. ‘'But you don't 
take notice of him witli a mother's eye I 

His mother's eye was an evil eye to the rest of the world, I 
thought as it met mine, howsoever affectionate to him ; and 
I believe she and her son were devoted to one another. It 5 
passed mo, and w(mt on to Agnes. 

“Don’t y(m see a wasting and a wearing in him, Miss Wick- 
field inquired Mrs. Hoop. 

“No,” said Agnes, quietly pursuing the work on which she 
was engaged. “ You arc too solicitous about him. He is 10 
very well.” 

Mrs. Heep, with a prodigious sniff, resumed her knitting 

She never left off, or left us for a moment. I had arrived 
early in the day, and we had still three or four hours before 
dinner; luit sli(‘ sat there, plying her knitting-needles as 15 
monotonously as an hour-glass might, have poured out its 
sands. Sh(.‘ sat on one side of the fire ; I sat at the desk in 
front of it; a little beyond me, on the other side, sat Agnes. 
Whensoever, slowly pondering over my letter, I lifted up uiy 
eyes, and meeting the thoughtful face of Agnes, saw it clear, 20 
and beam encouragement upon me, with its own angelic 
expression, I was (conscious presinitly of the evil eye pas.sing 
me, and going on to her, and coming back to me again, and 
dropping furtiv('ly upon the knitting What the knitting 
was, 1 don't know, not being learned in that art ; liut it looked 25 
like a net ; and as she worked away with those Chinese chop- 
sticks of knitting-needles, she showed in the firelight like an 
ill-looking encliantress, baulked as yet by tlie radiant good- 
ness opposite, liut getting ready for a cast of her net by and by. 

At dinner she* maintained her wat ch, with the same unwink- 30 
ing eyes. Aftc'r dinner, her son took his turn ; and when Mr. 
Wickfield, himself, and I were loft alone together, leered at 
me, and writli(»d until I could hardly bear it. In the drawing- 
room, there was the mother knitting and watching again. All 
the time that Agnes sang and played, the mother sat at the 35 
piano. Once she asked for a particular ballad, which she 
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said her Ury (who was yawning in a great chair) doted on ; 
and at intervals she looked round at him, and reported to 
Agnes that he was in raptures with the music. Bi*t she 
hardly ever spoke — I question if she ever did — without 
.*! making some mention of him It was evident to me that 
this was tlie duty assigned to her. 

This lasted until bedtime. To have seen the mother and 
son, like two great bats hanging over the whole house, and 
darkening it with thVir ugly forms, made me so uncomfortable, 
lothat I would rather have nanained down-stairs, knitting and 
all, than gone to bed 1 hardly got any sleep. Next day the 
knitting and watching began again, and lasted all day. 

I had not an opportunity of speaking to Agnes, for ton 
minutes. I could barely show her my lc‘tter. 1 proposi'd to 
IS her to walk out with me , but Mrs. lleep rejieatedly complain- 
ing that she was worse, Agnes charitably remaiiKid within, to 
bear her (xmipaiiy Towards the twilight I went out by 
myself, musing on what 1 ought to do, and whether I was 
justified in withholding from Agnes, any longer, what Uriah 
2 oHecp had told me m London: for that began to trouble mo 
again, \('ry much 

I had not walked out far enough to be (iuit(‘ clear of the 
tow’n, u])on the Ramsgate® road, where there was a good jiath, 
when I w^as hailed, through the dust, by somebody behind me. 
25 The shambling figure, and the scanty great-coat, wcto not 
to be mistaken 1 stopiied, and Uriah Keep came up. 

^^Well?’' said I. 

*4Iow' fast you w^alk!^^ said he. “My legs are pretty 
long, but youV(i given 'em quite a job." 

30 “ Where are you going ? " said I. 

“I am coming with you. Master Copperfield, if you'll 
allow me the pleasure of a walk with an old acquaintance." 
Saying this, with a jerk of his body, which might have been 
either propitiatory or derisive, he fell into step beside me. 

3S “Uriah !" said I, as civilly as I could, after a silence. 

“Master Copperfield !" said Uriah. 
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‘‘To tell you the truth (at which you will not be offended), 

I came out to walk alone, bc(‘aube I have had so much com- 
pany/^ 

lie looked at mo sideways, and said with his hardest grin : 
“You moan mother '5 

“VVhy yes, 1 do,” said 1 . 

“Ah ! But you know we Vo so very umble,” he returned. 
“And having such a knowledge of our owm umhlenoss, we 
must really take oare tliat woVe not pushed to the wall by 
them as isnV umblo. All stratagems are fair in love, Sir.” 10 

Raising his great hands until they touched his chin, he 
ruhl)ed th(;m softly, and softl3^ chuckled ; looking as like a 
mahivolent baboon, J thought, as anything human could 
look. 

“You see,” he said, still hugging himself in that unpleasant 15 
way, and shaking his head at me, “youVe quite a dangerous 
rival, Master Co})i)erfield. You always was, you knoWj.” 

“Do you set a watch upon Miss Wickfield, and make her 
home no home, because of me?” said I. 

“Oh ! Master Copperfield ! Those are very arsh words,” 20 
he replied 

“Put my meaning into any words you like,” said I. “You 
know what it is, llriali, as well as I do.” 

“Oh, no! You must put it into words,” he said. “Oh, 
really ! I couldn’t myself.” 25 

“Do you supjiose,” said I, constraining myself to be very * 
temperate and quiet with him, on account of Agnes, “that I 
regard Miss Wickfield otherwise than as a very dear sister?” 

“Well, Master Copperfield,” he replied, “you perceive I 
am not bound to answer that question. You may not, you 30 
know. But then, you see, you may ! ” 

Anything to equal the low cunning of his visage, and of his 
shadowless eyes, without the ghost of an eyeUsh, 1 never saw. 

“Come, then!” said I. “For the sake of Miss Wick- 
field ” 3S 

“My Agnes !” he exclaimed, with a sickly, angular contor- 
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tion of himself. Would you be so good as call her Agnes, 
Master Copperfield ? ‘ 

“For tlie sak(i of Agnes Wickfield — Heaven bless her I 

“Thank you for that blessing, Master Copperfield!” he 
S interpf)S(id. 

“I will tell >011 what T should, under any other circum- 
stances, as soon have thought of tolling to — Jack Ketch.” 

“To who, Sir?” said Uriah, stretching out his neck, and 
shading his ear with his hand. 

lo “To the hangman,” I returned. “The most unlikedy 
person I could think of,” — though his own face had sug- 
gested the allusion quite as a natural secpience, “I am 
engaged to another young lady. 1 ho])e that contents 
you.” 

IS “ U])on your soul ?” said Uriah. 

I was about indignantly to give my assertion the confirma- 
tion he re(|uin'd, when he caught hold of my hand, and gave 
it a siiueeze. 

“Oh, Mast(T Copperfield,” he said. “If you had only had 
20 the cond(\scension to return my confidence when I poured 
out the fuliK'ss of my art, the night T ])ut you so much out of 
the way bv shii'pmg before your sitting-room fire, I never 
should have doulited you As it is, Fm sure I'll take off 
mother dir(*ctlv, and only too ajipy. I know you’ll excuse the 
2s jirecautions of alTc'ctiou, won’t you? What a pity. Master 
Copperfield, that vou didn’t condescc'iid to return my confi- 
dence ! I’m sure I gave you every opportunity. But you 
never have condescimded to me, as much as I could have 
wished. I know you have never liked nu*, as I have liked 
30 you !” 

All this time he was squeezing my hand with ins damp fishy 
fingers, while I made every effort. I decently could to get it 
away. But I wa.s quite unsucci'ssful. He drew it under the 
sleeve of his mulberry-colored great-coat, and I walked on, 
3S almost upon compulsion, arm in arm with him. 

“Shall we turn ? ” said Uriah, by and by, — wheeling me face 
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about towards the town, on which the early moon was now 
shining, silvering the distant windows. 

“Before we leave the subject, you ought to understand,^'^ 
said I, breaking a pretty long silcnc(», “that J believe Agnes 
Wickficld to be as far above yov, and as far n'nmved from all s 
your aspirations, as that moon herself ! ” 

“Peaceful! Aiidt she ! said Uriah “Very! Now con- 
fess, aster Copperfield, that you haven^t liked quite as I 
have lik(id you. All along youVe thought me too umbh* now, 

I shouldn't wonder?” xo 

“I am not fond of professions of hurnihty,” I returned, 
“or professions of anything else.” 

“Then' now!” said Uriah, looking flabliy and lead-colored 
m the moonlight. “Didn't I know it! iW. how little you 
think of the rightful imibleness of a jicrson in my station, 15 
Master Coppcirfield ^ Father and me was both brought up at 
a foundation school for boys ; and mother, she was likewise 
brought up at a jiublic, sort of charitable, establishment. 
They taught us all a deal of urableness — not much else that 
I know of, from morning to night. We was to be umble to 20 
this person, and umble to that ; and to jmll off our caps here, 
and to make bows there ; and always to know our place, and 
abase ourselvcjs before our betters. And we had such a lot 
of betters ! Father got the monitor-iiK'dal by being umble. 

So did I. FatluT got made a sexton by being umble. He 25 
had tlie character, among the gentlefolks, of being such a 
well-behaved man, that they were determined to bring him 
in ^Be umble, Uriah,' says father to me, ^and you'll get 
on It was what was ahvays being dinned into you and me 
at school ; it's what goes down best. Be umble,' says father, 30 
‘and you’ll do !’ And really it ain’t done bad !” 

It was the first time it had ever occurred to me, that this 
detestable cant of false humility might have originated out of 
the Heep family. I had seen the harvest, but had never 
thought of the seed. 35 

“When I was quite a young boy,” said Uriah, “I got to 
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know what unibleness did, and I took 1o it. I ate umble pie 
with an api)ctitc. I stopped at the unible point of niy learn- 
ing, and says I, ^Hold liard !’ When you offered to teach me 
Latin, I knew better. 4Voplc like to be above you,’ says 
5 father, ‘keep }'ourself down ’ 1 am v('Ty umble to the present 
moment, MastcT Copperlield, but I’ve got a little power !” 

And he said all lliis — 1 kra^w', as I saw his fa(*(‘ in the moon- 
light — that I ought und(‘r.stand h(' wfis resol v('d to recom- 
pense hims(‘lf by using his power I had ju'vct doubtcid his 
10 meaiiiie.ss, liis (*raft and malice; but I fully comf)r(‘hend(;d 
now, for the first time, what a base, unreh^nting, and ri‘veng(‘- 
ful spirit mu^t hav(‘ b('en (‘iigemlered by tliis early, and this 
long suppresHuai 

His account of himself was .so far atl(‘nd(‘d with an agn'ctible 
IS result, that it led to his vsithdrawing his hand in ordcT that he 
miglit have anothiT hug of himself under the chin. Once 
apart from him, I was determined to k(M‘p apart ; and we 
walked back, side by side, saying v()ry little more' by the way. 

Whether his spirits were elevated by th(' communication I 
ao had made to him, or by lus having indulged in this retrospect, 
I don’t know; but tliey wore raised by some influence. He 
talked more at diiin(‘.r than was usual with him; asked his 
mother (off duty, from the moment of our re-eutering the 
house), whether he was not growing too old for a bachelor; 
jsand once; looked at Agnes so, that 1 would have given all I 
had, for leave to knock him down 

When wo three males wTre left alone after dinner, he got 
into a more adventurous state. He had taken little or no 
wine; and I presume it was the mere insolence; of lrium]ih 
ISO that was ujion him, flushed perhaps by the temptation my 
presence furnished to its cxhilntion. 

I had observed yesterday, that he tried to entice Mr. Wick- 
field to drink ; and, interpreting the look which Agnes had 
given me as she went out, had limited myself to one glass, 
3 S and then proposed that we should follow her. I would have 
done so again to-day ; but Uriah was too quick for me. 
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We seldom see our present visitor, Sir,’’ he said, addressing 
Mr. Wickfield, sitting, such a contrast to him, at th^ end <5 
the table, “and I should propose to give him welcome in 
another glass or two of wine, if you have no objections. Mr- 
Copperfield, your elth and appiness ! ” s 

I was obliged to make a show of taking th(j hand he stretched 
across to me ; and then, with very different emotions, I took 
the hand of the broken gentleman, his partner 

“(>ome, fellow-partner,” said Uriah, “if 1 may take the 
liberty, — now, suppose you give us something or another la 
appropriate to Copperfi('J<l !” 

I pass over ]\Ir. ^iekfield’s proposing my aunt, his proponv 
ing Mr. Dick, liis proposing Doctors’ Commons, liis propos- 
ing Uriah, his drinking (‘verything twice; his consciousness 
of his own weakness, the inetfecjtual effort that he made 15 
against it ; tbe struggle between his shame in Uriah’s deport- 
ment, and his desire to conciliate him; the manifest exulta- 
tion with which I'riah twisted and turned, and held him up 
before m('. It made me sick at heart to see, and my hand 
recoils from writing it. 20 

“(’ome, fellow -partner !” said Uriah, at last, “/’Zf give 
you another one, and 1 umbly ask for bumpers, seeing I 
intend to make it the di^nnest of her sex.” 

Ii(ir father had his (mipty glass m his hand I saw him set 
it down, look at the picture she was so like', put his hand to his 25 
forehead, and shrink liaek in his elbow-chair. 

“T’ni an urrible indnddiial to give you her elth,” proceeded 
Uriah, “but I admire — adore her ” 

No physical pain that her father’s gray head (;ould have 
borne, I think, could hav(‘ been more tcrrilile to me, than the 30 
mental endurance I saw compn'ssed now within both his 
hands, 

“Agnes,” said Uriah, either not regarding him, or not know- 
ing what the nature of his action was, “Agnes Wickfield is, 

I am safe to say, the divinest of her sex. May I speak out, 35 
among friends? To be her father is a proud distinction, 
but to be her usband ” 
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Spare me from ever again hearing such a cry, as that with 
which her father rose uj) from the tal)le ! 

“What^s the matter?’’ said Uriah, turning of ar deadly 
color. “You are not gone mad, after all, Mr Wickfield, I 
5 hope? If I say, I’ve an ambition to make your Agnes my 
Agnes, I have as good a right to it a.^ ariotluT man. I have a 
better right to it than any other man 

I liad niv arms roiiiul Mr Wiekfield, irnjdoring liim by 
everything tha.t 1 could think of, often(‘st of all by Ins love for 
lo Agnes, to calm Innisi'lf a little He was mad for t lie moment ; 
tearing out his hair, beating his liead, trying to force me from 
him, and to force himscdf from mo, not answering a word, not 
looking at or seeing any one ; blindly striving for he knew not 
what, his face all staring and distorted — a frightful spec- 
is tacle. 

I conjured him, incoherently, but in the most impassioned 
manner, not to abandon himself to this wildness, but to hear 
mo. 1 besought him to think of Agnes, to connc'ct me with 
Agnes, to recollect how Agnes and 1 had grown up together, 
20 how I honored her and loved her, how she was his pride and 
joy. I tried to bring her idea before him m any form; I 
even reproached him with not having firmness to spare her 
the knowledge of such a scene as this I may have effected 
something, or his wildness may liavi^ spent itself ; but by 
2 s degrees he struggled less, and b()gan to look at me — strangely 
at first-, then with recognition in his eyes At lengt-h he said, 
“I know, Trotw^ood ! My darling child and you — I know ' 
But look at him !” 

He pointed to Uriah, pale and glowering m a corner, evi~ 
30 dently very much out in his calculations, and taken by sur- 
prise. 

“Look at my torturer,” he replied. “Before him I have 
step by step abandoned name and reputation, peace and 
quiet, house and home.” 

35 “I have kept your name and reputation for you, and your 
peace and quiet, and your house and home too,” said Uriah, 
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with a sulky, hurried, defeated air of compromise. “Don’t be 
foolish, Mr. Wickfield. If I ha.ve gone a little beyond what 
you were prepared for, I can go back, I suppose/? There’s ' 
no harm done.” 

“ [ looked for single motives in every one,” said Mr. Wick-s 
field, “and I was satisfied I had bound him to me by motives 
of interest But set' what he is — oh, see what he is ’ ” 

“You had better stop him, Coi)perfield, if you can,” cried 
Uriah, with his long iort'finger pointing towards me “He’ll 
say something presently — mind you ^ — he’ll be sorry to lo 
have said aftt'rwards, and you’ll b(' sorry to have heard ! ” 

“I’ll say anything !” cried Mr Wickfield, with a desperate 
air. “Why should I not be in all the world’s power if I am 
in yours 

“Mind ! I tell you !” said Uriah, continuing to warn me. is 
“If you don’t stop his mouth, you’re not his friend! Why 
shouldn’t you be in all the world’s power, Mr. Wickfield? 
Because you have got a daughter. You and me know what 
we know, don’t we? Let sleeping dogs lie — w’ho wants lo 
rouse ’em? I don’t. Can’t you see I am as umble as I can 20 
be? I tell you, if I’ve gone too far. I’m sorry What would 
you have, vSir? ” 

“Oh, Trotwood, Trotwood^” exclaimed Mr. Wickfield, 
wringing his hands “Wlxat I have come down to be, since I 
first saw you in this house ! I was on my downw^ard way then, 25 
but the dreary, dreary road 1 have traversed since ! Weak 
indulgence has ruined me Indulgence m remembrance, and 
indulgence in forgetfulness. My natural grief for my child’s 
mother turned to disease ; my natural love for my child turned 
to disease. I have infected everything I touched. I have 30 
brought misery on what I dearly love, I know — you know ! 

I thought it possible that I could truly love one creature in 
the world, and not love the rest ; 1 thought it possible that I 
could truly mourn for one creature gone out of the world, and 
not have some part in the grief of all who mourned. Thus the as 
lessons of my life have been perverted ! I have preyed on 
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my own morbid coward heart, and it has preyed on me. 
Sordid in my grief, sordid in my love, sordid in my miserable 
escape from the darker side of both, oh see the ruin I am, and 
hate me, shun me ! 

S He dropped into a chair, and weakly sobbed. The excite- 
ment into which he had been roused was leaving him. Uriah 
came out of his comer. 

’ don’t know ajl I have done, in my fatuity,” said Mr. 
Wiekfield, putting out his hands, as if to d('pre(*iii.e my con- 
lodemnation. “//e knows best,” meaning Uriah Ileep, “for 
he hais always been at my elbow, w^hispering me. You see 
the millstone that he is about my neck You find him in 
my house, you find him in my business. You heard him, but 
a iittle time ago. What need have 1 i o say more ? ” 

IS You haven’t need to say so much, nor half so much, nor 
an3rthing at all,” observed Uriah, half defiant, and hidf fawn- 
ing. “You wouldn’t liave took it uj) so, if it hadn’t Ixjen for 
the wine. You’ll think better of it to-morrow, Sir If I have 
said too much, or more than I meant, what of it ? I haven’t 
20 stood by it ! ” 

The door opened, and Agnes, gliding in, without a vestige of 
color in her face, put her arm round liis neck, and steadily 
said, “Papa, you are not well. Cbiue with me!” He laid 
his liead upon her shoulder, as if he were oppressed with heavy 
3S shame, and went out with Iut Her eyes nw't mine for but 
an instant, yet I saw how much she knew of what had passed. 

“I didn’t expect he’d cut up so rough. Master Copperfield,” 
said Uriah. “Jhit it’s noihing. I’ll be friends with him 
to-morrow. It’s for his good. I’m umbly anxious for his 
30 good.” 

I gave him nO answer, and went up-stairs into the quiet 
room where Agnes had so often sat lieside me at my books. 
Nobody came near me until late at night. I took up a book 
and tried to read. I heard the clocks strike twelve, and was 
35 still reading, without knowing what I read, when Agnes 
touched me. 
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“You will be going early in the morning, Trotwooci. I^et 
us say good-bye, now!’^ 

She had been weeping, but her face then tv as so calm and , 
beautiful ! 

^ ^ Heaven bless you ! ’ ’ she said, giving me her hand. 5 

“Doanist Agnes!” I returned, “I see you ask me not to 
speak of to-night — but is there nothing to be done?” 

“There is Ciod to trust in !” she replied. 

“Can / do nothing — /, who come to you with wy poor 
sorrows?” n 

“And make mine so much hghter,” she replied. “Dear 
Trotwood, no!” 

“Dear Agnes,” T said, “it is presumptuous for me, who am 
so poor in all in which you are so rich — goodness, resolution, 
all noble qualities — to doubt or direct you ; but you know 15 
how much I love you, and how much 1 owe you. You will 
never sacrificjo yourself to a mistaken sense of duty, Agnes?” 

More agitatc'd for a moment than I had (‘ver seen her, she 
took her hand from me, and moved a step back. 

“Say you hav(' no such thought, dear Agnes ! Much more 20 
than sister ! Tliink of the pric(»less gift of such a heart as 
yoiii’s, of Slid) a love as yours !” 

Oil f long, long afl(‘rwards, I saw that face rise up before 
me, with its momentary look, not wondering, not accusing, not 
regretting Oh, long, long afterwards, T saw that Iqok subside, 25 
as it did now, into the lovely smile, with which she told me she 
had no fear for herself — I need have none for her — and 
parted from me by the name of Brother, and was gone ! 

It was dark in the morning, when I got upon the coach at 
the inn door. The day was just breaking when we were about 30 
to start, and then, as I sat thinking of her, came struggling up 
the coach side, through the mingled day and night, Uriah's 
head. 

“Copperfield !” said he, in a croaking whisper, as he hung 
by the iron on the roof, “I thought you'd be glad to hear before 35 
you went off, that there are no squares broke between us. 
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Tve been into his room already, and weVe made it all smooth. 
Why, though Vm umble, Fm useful to him, you know and 
he understands his interest when he isn^t in liquor I What 
an agreeable man he is, after all, Master Copperfield!” 
s I obliged myself to say that I was glad he had made his 
apology. 

“Oh, to be sure!^^ said Uriah. “When a person's umble, 
you know, what's apology ? So easy ! 1 say ! 1 sup- 
pose," with a jerk, “you have sometimes plucked a pear 
iol)efore it was ripe, Master Oopperfield " 

“I suppose I have," T replied 

“ I did that last night," said Uriah ; “but it'll ripen yet ^ It 
only wants attending to. I can wait ’ " 

Profuse in his farewells, he got down again as the coachman 
15 got up. For anything I know, he was eating something to 
keep the raw morning air out ; but he mad(^ motions with his 
mouth as if the pear were ripe already, and he were smacking 
his lips over it. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE WANDERER 

We had a very serious conversation in Buckingham Street 
that night, about tJie domestic occurrences I have (Jr‘tailed in 
the last chapter. My aunt was deeply interested in them, and 
walked up and down the room with her arms folded, for more 
than two hours afterwards Whenever she was i)ai‘tieularly s 
discomposed, she always performed one of these pedestrian 
feats; and tlu' jimount of her discomposure might alw'ays be 
estimated by the duration of lier walk On thivS occasion she 
was so much disturlx'd in mind as to find it necessary to open 
the bedroom door, and make a course for herself, comprising k 
the fall ext('nt of the bedrooms from wall to wall ; and while 
Mr Dick and I sat quietly by the fire, she kept passing in and 
out, along this measured track, at an unchanging pace, with 
the regularity of a clock pendulum. 

When my aunt and 1 wctc left to oursc'lves liy Mr. Dick’s i' 
going out to bed, I sat down to write my letter to the two old 
ladies. By that time she was tinnl of walking, and sat by the 
fire with her dress tucked up as usual But instead of sitting 
in her usual manner, holding her glass upon her knee, she 
suffered it to stand neglected on the chinmcj'-piece ; and, 2 g 
resting her left elbow on her right arm, and her chin on her 
left hand, looked thoughtfully at me As often as I raised 
my eyes from what I was about, I met hers; “I am in the 
lovingest of tempers, my dear,” she would assure* me with a 
nod, ‘‘but I am fidgetted and sorry!” 25 

I had been too busy to observe, until after slie was gone to 
bed, that she had left her night-mixture, as she always called 
it, untasted on the chimney-piece. She came to her door, 
with even more than her usual affection of manner, when I 
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knocked to acquaint her with this discovery ; but only said, 
have not the heart to take it, Trot, to-night,’^ and ghook 
her head, and went in again. 

She read my letter to the two old ladies, in the morning, 
5 and ap])roved of it I posted it, and had nothing to do then, 
but wait, as patiently as 1 could, for the reply. I was still 
in this state of expectation, and had been, for nearly a week, 
when I left the Doctor^s one snowy night, to walk home. 

It had been a bitter day» and a cutting north-east wind had 
10 blown for some time. The wind had gone down with the 
light, and so the snow had come on. It w’as a heavv, settled 
fall, I recollect, in great flakes ; and it lay tliick. The noise 
of wheels and treacl of people w'ere as hushed, as if tlie streets 
had been strewn that depth with feathers. 
iS My shortest way home — and I naturally took tlie shortest 
way on such a night — was through Saint Martin's Lane.® 
Now’, the church which gives its name to the Jane stood in a 
less free situation at that time; there being no open space 
before it, and the lane winding down to the Strand. As I 
20 passed the steps of the portico, I ('iK^ountered, at the corner, 
a woman’s face. It lookiid m mine, ]iassed across th(^ narrow 
lane, and disappeared 1 knew it. 1 had seen it somewhere. 
But I could not remember where. 1 . had some association 
with it, that struck upon my heart directlv ; but 1 was think- 
2S ing of anything else when it came u])on mo, and was confused. 

On the steps of tlie church, there was the stoojiing figure of 
a man, who had put down some burden on tlie smooth snow, 
to adjust it ; my seeing the face, and my seciing him, were 
simultaneous. I don’t think I had stopped in my surprise; 
30 but, in any case, as I went on, he rose, turmul, and came down 
towards me. I stood face to face wdth Mr. Pc'ggotty ! 

Then 1 rcrnembi'red tlie woman. It was Martha, to whom 
Emily had given the money that night in the kitchen. Mar- 
tha Endell — side by side wdth wdiom, he would not have 
35 seen his dear niece. Ham had told me, for all the treasures 
wrecked in the sea. 
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We shook hands heartily. At first, neither of us could speak 
a word. 

^^Mas^r Davy he said, gripping me tight, do my art , 
good to see you, Sir. Well met, well met ! 

^'Well met, my dear old friend said I. 5 

had my thowts o’ coming to make inquiration for you, 
Sir, to-night,” he said, ^M)ut knowing as your aunt was living 
along wi’ you — for I’ve bcien down yonder — Yarmouth way 
— I was afcerd it was too late. I should have come early in 
the morning, Hir, afore going away.” k> 

Again?” said I. 

^*Yes, Sir,” he replied, ]>atiently shaking his head, “Fm 
away to-morrow.” 

Where were you going now?” I asked. 

^*Well !” he rephcd, shaking th(‘ snow out of his long hair, 15 
was a going to turn in somewlieers.” 

In those days there was a side-('ntrance to the stable-yard 
of the Golden Cross, the inn so memorable to me in connection 
with his misfortune, nearly opposite to where we stood. I 
pointed out the gateway, put my arm through his, and we 20 
went across. Ywp or three public-rooms opened out of the 
stable-yard; and looking into one of thimi, and finding it 
empty, and a good fire burning, I took him in there. 

When I saw him in the light, I observed, not only that liis 
hair was long and ragg('d, but tliat his face was buint dark by 25 
the sun. lie was grayer, the lines in his face and forehead 
wore deeper, and he had every appearance of having toiled 
and wandered through all varieties of weather ; but he look(Ml 
very strong, and like a man upheld by steadfastness of pur- 
pose, whom nothing could tire out. He shook the snow from 30 
liis hat and clothes, and brushed it away from his face, while 
I was inwardly making these remarks. As he sate down oppo- 
site to me at a table, with his back to the door by w hich we had 
entered, he put out his rough hand again, and grasped mine 
warmly. 35 

.“I’ll tell you, Mas’r Davy,” he said, — “whecr all I’ve 
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been, and what-all weVe heerd. IVe been fur, and weVe 
heered little; but I’ll tell you !” » 

I rang the bell for something hot to drink. He would^ave 
nothing stronger than ale ; and while it was being brought, and 
S being warmed at the fire, he sat thinking. There was a fine 
massive gravity in his face, I did not venture to disturb. 

^‘When she was a child,” he said, lifting up his head soon 
after we were loft al^^ne, ‘^she used to talk to me a deal about 
the sea, and about them coasts where the sea got to be dark 
10 blue, and to lay a shining and a shining in the sun. I thowt, 
odd times, as her father being drownded made her think on it 
so much. I doen’t know, you see, but maybe she believed — 
or hoped — hii had drifted out to them parts, where the flowers 
is always a blowing, and the country bright.” 

15 “It is likely to have been a childish fancy,” I replied. 
“When she was — lost,” said Mr Peggotty, “I know’d in 
my mind, as he would take her to them countries. I know’d in 
my mind, as he’d have told her wonders of ’em, and how she 
was to be a lady theer, and how he got her listen to him fust 
20 along o’ sech like. When wo see his mother, I know’d quite 
well as I was right. I went across-Channel to France, and 
landed there, as if I’d fell down from the sky.” 

I saw the door move, and the snow drift in. I saw it move 
a little more, and a hand softly interpose to keep it open. 

25 “I found out a English gentleman as was in authority,” 
said Mr. Peggotty, “and told him 1 was a going to seek my 
niece. He got me them papers as I wanted fur to carry me 
through — I doen’t rightly know how they’re called — and 
he would have give me money, but that I was thankful to 
30 have no need on. I thank him kind, for all he done, I’m sure ! 
*I’ve wrote afore’ you,’ he says to me, *and I shall speak to 
many as will come that way, and many will know you, fur 
distant from here, when you’re a travelling alone.’ I told 
him, best as I was able, what my gratitoode was, and went 
35 away through France.” 

, “Alone, and on foot ? ” said I. 
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“Mostly afoot,” he rejoined; “sometimes in carts along 
with people going to market; sometimes in empty coaches. 
Many mile a day afoot, and often with some poor soldier cat ^ 
another, travelling to see his friends. I couldn^t talk to him,” 
said Mr. Peggotty, “nor he to me; but we was company for s 
one another, too, along the dusty roads.” 

I should have known that by his friendly tone. 

“When I come to any town,” he pursued, “I found the inn, * 
and waited about the yard till some one turned up (some one 
mostly did) as know’d Plnglish. Then I told how that I was w 
on my way to seek my niece, and they told me what manner 
of gentlefolks was in tlie house, and I waited to see any as 
seemed like her, going in or out. When it warnT Em’ly, I 
went on agon. By little and little, when I come to a new 
village or that, among the poor people, I found they Icnow^d 15 
about me. They would set me down at their cottage doors, 
and give me what-not fur to eat and drink, and show me where 
to sleep; and many a woman, MasT Davy, as has had a 
daughter of about Km'ly’s age, IVe found a waiting for me, 
at Our Saviour's Cross outside the village, fur to do me 20 
sim'lar kindnesses. Some has had daughters as was dead. 
And God only knows how good them motliers Wcis to me !” 

It was Martha at th(i door, I saw her haggard, listening 
face distinctly. My dread was lest he should turn his head, 
and see her too. 25 

“They would often put their children — particular their 
little girls,” said Mr. Peggotty, “upon my knee ; and many 
a time you might have seen me sitting at their doors, when 
night was coming on, a'niost as if they'd been my darling's 
children. Oh, my darling!” 30 

Overpowered by sudden grief, he sobbed aloud.. I laid my 
trembling hand upon the hand he put before his face. 
“Thank'ee, Sir,” he said, “doen't take no notice.” 

In a very little while he took his hand away and put it on 
his breast, and went on with his story. 35 

“They often walked with me,” he said, “in the morning,^, 

VOL. II N 
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nuiybe a mile or two upon my road ; and when we parted, 
and 1 said, ‘I’m very thankful to you! God bless you!* 
they always seemed to understand, and answered plea|ant. 
At last I come to the sea. It warn’t hard, you may suppose, 
5 for a seafaring man like me to work his way over to Italy. 
When I got theer, I wandered on as I had done afore. The 
people was just as good to me, and I should have gone from 
^ lawn to town, maybe the country through, but that I got news 
of her being seen among them Swiss mountains yonder. One 
so m kiiow’d his servant see ’em there, all three, and told me 
how they travelled, and where they was. I made for them 
mountains, Mas’r Davy, day and night. Ever so fur as I 
went, ever so fur the mountains seemed to shift away from 
' me. But I come up with ’em, and I crossed ’em. When I 
«Sgot nigh the place as I had been told of, I began to think 
within my own self, ‘What shall I do when I see her ? ’ ” 

The listening face, insensible to the inclement night, stiU 
drooped at the door, and the hands begged me — prayed me 

— not to cast it forth, 

90 **I never doubted her,” said Mr. Peggotty. “No! Not 

a bit ! On’y let her see my face — on’y let her heer my voice 

— on’y let my stanning still afore her bring to her thoughts 
the home she had fled away from, and the child she had been 
— ^ and if she had growed to be a royal lady, she’d have fell 

«idown at my feet ! I know’d it well ! Many a time in my 
sleep had I heerd her cry out, ‘ Uncle ! ’ and seen her fall like 
death afore me. Many a time in my sleep had I raised her up, 
and whispered to her, ‘Em’ly, my dear, I am come fur to 
bring forgiveness, and to take you home ! * ” 

30 He stopped and shook liis head, and went on with a sigh. 
**He was nowt to me now. Em’ly was all. I bought a 
country dress to put upon her ; and I know’d that, once found, 
she would walk beside me over them stony roads, go where I 
would, and never, never, leave me more. To put that dress 
35 upon her, and to cast off what she wore — to take her on my 
^rm again, and wander towards home — to stop sometimes 
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upon the road, and heal her bruised feet and her wors^faffuised 
heart — was all that I thowt of now. I doen’t believe I' 
should have done so much as look at him. But, ’ MasV 
Davy, it warn^t to be — not yet ! I was too late, and they 
was gone. Wheer, I couldn't loam. Some said heer, fioines 
said theer. I travelled heer, and 1 travelled theer, but I found 
no Em'ly, and I travelled home." 

^^How long ago?" I asked. 

matter o’ fower days," said Mr. Peggotty. sighted 
the old boat arter dark, and the light a shining in the winder. lo 
When I come nigh and looked in through the glass, I sec the 
faithful crectur Missis Gummidge sittin’ by tlic fire, as we 
had fixed upon, alone. I called out, ‘ Doen’t bo afeerd ! It’s , 
Dan’l!’ and I went in. I never could have thowt the old 
boat would have been so strange ! " is 

From some pocket in his breast he took out, with a very 
careful hand, a small paper bundle containing two or three 
letters or little packets, which he laid upon the table. 

‘’This fust one come," he said, selecting it from the rest, 

“ afore I had been gone a week. A fifty pound bank-note, in 20 
a sheet of paper, directed to me, and put underneath the door 
in the night. She tried to hide her writing, but she couldn't 
hide it from Me ! " 

He folded up the note again, with great patience and care, 
in exactly the same form, and laid it on one side. 25 

' “This come to Missis Gummidge," he said, opening another, 
“two or three months ago." After looking at it for some 
moments, he gave it to me, and added in a low voice, “Be so 
good as read it, Sir." 

I read as follows : 30 


“Oh, what will you feel when you see this writing, and know 
it comes from my wicked hand ! But try, try - not for my 
sake, but for uncle’s goodness, try to let your heart soften 
to me, only for a little little time ! Try, pray do, to relent 
towards a miserable girl, and write down on a bit of paper^AS^ 
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whether he is well, and what he said about me before you 
left off ever naming me among yourselves — and whether, of 
a night, when it is my old time of coming home, you ever see 
him look as if he thought of one he used to love so dear. t)h, 
S my heart is breaking when I think about it ! I am kneeling 
do^n to you, begging and praying you not to bo as hard with 
me as I deserve — as 1 well, well know I deserve — but to be 
so gentle and so good, as to write down something of him, 
and to send it to me. You need not call me Little, you need 
lo not call me by the nalne I have disgraced ; but oh, listen to 
my agony, and have mercj’^ on me so far as to write me some 
word of un(?le, never, never to be seen in this wofld by my 
eyes again ! 

‘^Dear, if your heart is hard towards me — justly hard, I 
15 know — but, Listen, if it is hard, dear, ask him I have wronged 
the most — him whose wife I was to have been — before 
you quite decide against my poor, poor prayer I If he should 
be so compassionate as to say that you might write something 
for me to read — I think he would, oh, I think he would, if 
20 you would only ask him, for he always was so brave and so 
forgiving — tell him then (but not else), that when 1 hear 
the wind blowing at night, 1 feel as if it was passing angrily 
from seeing him and uncle, and was going up to God against 
me. Tell him that if 1 was to die to-morrow (and oh, if I 
2S was fit, I would be so glad to die !) I would bless him and 
uncle with my last words, and pray for his happy home with 
my last breath !” 

Some money was enclosed in this letter also. Five pounds* 
It was untouched like the previous sum, and he refolded it in 
30 the same way. Detailed instructions were added relative to 
the address of a reply, which, although they betrayed the inter- 
vention of several hands, and made it difficult to arrive at 
any very probable conclusion in reference to her place of con- 
cealment, made it at least not unlikely that she had written 
35 from that spot where she was stated to have been seen. 

‘*What answer was sent?'' I inquired of Mr. Peggotty. 

^‘Missis Gummidge," he returned, “not being a good 
vpcholar. Sir, Ham kindly drawed it out, and she made a copy 
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on it. They told her I was gone to seek her, and what my 
parting words was.’' 

“Is that another letter in your hand?” said I. 

“It’s money, Sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, unfolding it a little 
way. “Ten pound, you sec. And wrote inside, 'From as, 
true friend,’ like tiie fust. But the fust was put undemaath 
the door, and this come by the post, day afore yesterday. 
I’m a going to seek her at the post-mark.” 

He shovv(;d it to me. It was a town on the Upper Rhine. 
He had found out, at Yarmouth, some foreign dealers who lo 
knew that country, and tiiey had drawn him a rude map on 
paper, which he could very well understand He laid it 
between us on the tabh^; and, with his chin resting on one 
hand, tracked his course upon it with the other. 

I asked him how Ham was ? He shook his head. is 

“He works,” he said, “as bold as a man can. His name’s 
as good, in all that part, as any man’s is, anywheres in the 
wurold. Any one’s hand is ready to help him, you under- 
stand, and his is ready to help them. He’s never been heerd 
fur to complain. But my sister’s belief is (’twixt ourselves) 20 
as it has cut him deep.” 

“Poor fellow, I can believe it !” 

“He ain’t no care, Mas’r Davy,” said Mr. Peggotty in a 
solemn whisper — “keinder no care no-how for his life. 
When a man’s wanted for rough sarvice in rough weather, he’s 25 
theer. When there’s hard duty to be done with danger in it, 
he steps for’ard afore all his mates. And yet he’s as gentle 
as any child. There ain’t a child in Yarmouth that doen’t 
know him.” 

He gathered up the letters thoughtfully, smoothing them 30 
with his hand ; put them into their little bundle ; and placed 
it tenderly in his breast again. The face was gone from the 
door. I still saw the snow drifting in ; but nothing else was 
there. 

‘‘Well!” he said, looking to his bag, “having seen you 35 
to-night, Mas’r Davy (and that doos me good !) I shall away 
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betimes to-morrow morning. You have seen what IVe got 
heer ; ** putting his hand on where the little packet lay ; “ eJl 
that troubles me is, to think that any harm might com^^to 
me, afore that money was give back. If I was to die, and it 
swas lost, or stole, or clseways made a,way with, and it was 
never know’d by him but what I'd took it, I believe the 
t'other wureld wouldn't hold me! I believe I must come 
back!" 

He rose, and I rose tOo ; we grasped each other by the hand 
I® again, before going out. 

“I'd go ton thousand mile," he said, “I'd go till I dropped 
dead, to lay that money down afore him. If I do tliat, and 
find my Em’ly, I'm content. If I doen't find her, maybe she'll 
come to hear, sometime, as her loving uncle only ended his 
1$ search for her when he ended his life ; and if I know her, even 
that ^ill turn her home at last !” 

As he went out into the rigorous night, I saw the lonely 
figure flit away before us. I turned him hastily on some 
pretence, and held him in conversation until it was gone. 

He spoke of a travellers' house on the Dover road, where 
he knew he could find a clean, plain lodging for the night. I 
went with him over Westminster Bridge," and parted from him 
on the Surrey shore. Everything seemed, to my imagina- 
tion, to be hushed in reverence for him' as he resumed his 
ts solitary journey through the snow. 

I returned to the inn yard, and, impressed by my remem- 
, brance of the face, looked awfully around for it. lib was not 
there. The snow had covered our late footprints; my new 
track was the only one to be seen ; and even that began to die 
JO away (it snowed so fast) as I looked back over my shoulder. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
bora’s aunts 

At last, an answer came from the two old ladies. They 
presented their compbments to Mr. Copperfield, and informs 
him that they had given his letter their best consideration, 
‘‘with a view to the happiness of both parties ” — v^hieh I 
thought rather an alarming expreshion, not onl}’ because ofs 
the use they had made of it m relation to the family difference 
before-mentioned, but becaube 1 had (and have all my life) 
observed that (‘oiiventional phrases are a sort of fireworks, 
easily let off, and liable to take a great variety of shapes and 
colors not at all suggested by their original form.* The» 
Missej Spenlow added that they begg<'d to forbear expressing, 
“through the medium of corrcbiiondeiice,’' an opinion on the 
subject of Mr. Oopperfield’s communication ; but that if Mr. 
Copperfield would do them the fa\ or to call, upon a certain 
day (acjcompanied, if he thought projier, by a confidential 
friend), they would be happy to hold some conversation on 
the subject. 

To tliis favor, Mr. Copperfield immediately replied, with 
his respectful compliments, that he would ha\c the honor of 
waiting on the Misses Spenlow, at the time appointed ; 'accom- » 
panied, in accordance with their kind permission, by his 
friend Mr. Thomas Traddles of tlu' Inner Tcmiple. Having 
despatched which missive, Mr. C^ojiperficld fell into a condi- 
tion of strong nervous agitation ; and so remained until the 
day arrived. 2 ^ 

It was a great augmentation of my uneasiness to be be- 
reaved, at this eventful crisis, of the inestimable services of 
Miss Mills. But Mr. Mills, who was always doing something 
or other to annoy me — or I felt as if he were, which was the 
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same thing — had brought his conduct to a climax, by taking 
, it into his head that he would go to India. Why should he 
go tp India, except to harass me ? To be sure he had nothing 
to do with any other part of the world, and had a good deal 
s to do with that part ; being entirely in the India trade, what- 
^ ever that was (I had floating dreams myself concerning golden 
shawls and elephants^ teeth) ; having been at Calcutta in his 
youth; and designing now to go out there again, in the 
, capacity of resident partner. Hut this was nothing to me, 
> lo However, it was so much to him that for India he was bound, 
and Julia with him ; and Julia went into the country to take 
leave of her relations ; and the house was put into a perfect 
suit of bills, announcing that it was to be let or sold, and that 
the furniture (Mangle and all) was to be taken at a valuation. 
IS So, here was another earthquake of which I became the sport, 
before I had recovered from the shock of its predecessor ! 

I was in several minds how to dress myself on the important 
day ; being divided between my desire to appear to advantage, 
and my apprehensions of putting on anything that miglit 
30 impair my severely practical character in the eyes of the Misses 
Spenlow. I endeavored to hit a happy medium between these 
two extremes ; my aunt approved the result ; and Mr. Dick 
threw one of his shoes after Traddles and me, for luck, as we 
went down-stairs. 

2$ Excellent fellow as I knew Traddles to be, and warmly 
attached to him as I was, I could not help wishing, on that 
delicate occasion, that he had never contracted the habit of 
bnisliiiig his hair so very upright It gave him a surprised 
look — not to say a hearth-broomy kind of expression — 
30 which, my apprehensions whispered, might be fatal to us. 

I took the liberty of mentioning it to Traddles, as wc were 
walking to Putney; and saying that if he would smooth it 
down a little 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, lifting off his hat, 
and rubbing his hair all kinds of ways, “nothing would give 
me greater pleasure. But it won't.” 
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‘^Won^t be smoothed down?” said I. 

No,” said Traddles, Nothing will induce it. If I was to 
carry a half-hundredweight upon it, all the way to Putney, it 
would be up again the moment the wei^t was taken m. ^ 
You have no idea what obstinate hair mine is, Copperfield. s 
I am quite a fretful porcupine.®” 

I was a little disappointed, I must confess, but thoroughly 
charmed by liis good-nature too. I told him how I esteemed 
his good-nature; and said that liis liair must have taken all 
the obstinacy out of his character, for he had none. lo 

‘*Oh!” returned Traddles, laughing, assure you, it’s 
quite an old story, my unfortunate hair. My uncle’s wife 
couldn’t bear it. She said it exasperated her. It stood very 
much in my way, too, when I first fell in love with Sophy. 
Very much!” 15 

'^Did she object to it?” 

*^She didn’t,” rejoined Traddles; '‘but her eldest sister — 
the one that’s tlic Beauty — quite made game of it, I under- 
stand. In fact, all the sisters laugh at it.” 

"Agreeable I” said I. 20 

"Yes,” returned Traddles with perfect innocence, "it’s a 
joke for us. They pretend that Sophy has a lock of it in her 
desk, and is obliged to shut it in a clasped book, to keep it 
down. We laugh about it ” 

"By the bye, my dear Traddles,” said I, "j^our experience 25 
may suggest something to me. When you became engaged 
to the young lady whom you have just mentioned, did you 
make a 'regular proposal to her family ? Was there anything 
like — what we are going through to-day, for instance?” I 
added, nervously. 30 

"Why,” replied Traddles, on whose attentive face a 
thoughtful shade had stolen, "it w'as rather a painful transac- 
tion, Copperfield, in my case. You see, Sophy being of so 
much use in the family, none of them could endure the thought 
of her ever being married. Indeed, they had quite settled 5$ 
among themselves that she never was to be married, and they 
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called her the old maid. Accordingly, when 1 mentioned it, 
with the greatest pnrecaution, to Mrs. Crewler 

‘*The mama?” said 1. 

^^Themama,” said Traddles — ^Reverend Horace Greyer 
S — when I mentioned it with every possible precaution to 
Mrs. Crewler, the effect upon her was such that she gave a 
scream and became insensible. I couldn^t approach the 
subject again, for months.” 

^*You did at last?”*said I. 

w *‘Well, the Reverend Horace did,” said Traddles. “He is 
an excellent man, most exemplary in every way; and he 
pointed out to her that she ought, as a Christian, to reconcile 
herself to the sacrifice (especially as it was so uncertain), and 
to bear no uncharitable feeling towards me. As to myself, 
5 $ Copperfield, I give you my word, I felt a perfect bird of prey 
towards the family,” 

^‘The sisters took your part, I hope, Traddles?” 

“Why, I can’t say they did,” he returned. “When we had 
comparatively reconciled Mrs. Crewler to it, we liad to break 
wit to Sarah, You recollect my mentioning Sarah, as the one 
that has something the matter with her spine ? ” 

“Perfectly!” 

“She clenched both her hands,” said Traddles, looking at 
me in dismay; “shut her eyes; turned lead-color; became 
IS perfectly stiff ; and took nothing for two days but toast-and- 
water, administered with a teaspoon ” 

“What a very unpleasant girl, Traddles !” I remarked. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Copperfield!” said Traddles. 
“She is a very charming girl, but she has a great deal of 
p feeling. In fact, they all have. Sophy told me afterwards, 
that the self-reproach she underwent while she was in attend- 
ance upon Sarah, no words could describe. I know it must 
have been severe, by my own feelings, Copperfield; which 
were like a criminal’s, ^^ter Sarah was restored, we still had 
IS to break it to the other eight ; and it produced various effed^ 
iq>on them of a most pathetic nature. The two little one% 
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whom Sophy oduoates, have only just left o5 de-testing 
me.” 

“At any rate, they are all reconciled to it now, I hope?” 
said I. 

“Ye — yes, I should say they were, on the whole, resigned 5 
to it,” said Traddlcs, doubtfully. “The fact is, we avoid 
mentioning the subject ; and my unsettled prospects and in- 
different circumstances are a great consolation to them. 
There will be a deplorable scene, whenever we arc married. 

It will be much more like a funeral, than a wedding. And » 
they'll all hate me for taking her away 1'^ , 

His honest face, as he looked at me with a serio-comic snake ' 
of his head, impresses me more in the remembrance than it 
did in the reality, for I was by this time in a state of such 
excessive trepidation and wandering of mind, as to be quite *S 
unable to fix my attention on anything. On oa^ approaching 
the house where the Misses Spenlow lived, I was at such a 
discount in respect of my personal looks and presence of mind, 
that Traddlcs proposed a gentle stimulant in the form of a 
glass of ale. This having been administered at a neighbor- ao 
ing public-house, he conducted me, with tottering steps, to the 
Misses Spenlows' door. 

I had a vague sensation of being, as it were, on view, when 
the maid opened it ; and of wavering, somehow, across a hall 
with a weather-glass in it, into a quiet little drawing-room on ^ 
the ground-floor, commanding a neat garden. Also of sitting 
down here, on a sofa, and seeing Traddles's hair start up, now 
his hat was removed, like one of those obtrusive little figures 
made of springs, that fly out of fictitious snuff-boxes when the 
lid is taken off. Also of hearing an old-fashioned clock tick- 3 A 
ing away on the chimney-piece, and trying to n^ake it keep 
time to the jerking of ray heart, — which it wouldn't. Also 
of looking round the room for any sign of Dora, and seeing 
none. Also of thinking that Jip once barked in the distance, 
and was instantly choked by somebody. Ultimately I found 
myself backing Traddles into the fireplace, and bowing in great 
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confusion to two dry little elderly ladies, dressed in black, 
and each looking wonderfully like a preparation m chip oi 
tan of the late Mr Spenlow • 

**Pray,^^ said one of the two little ladies, “be seated/'*' 

5 When I had done tumbling over Traddles, and had sat upon 
something which was not a cat — my first seat was — I so 
far recovered my sight, as to perceive that Mr Spenlow had 
evidently been the youngest of the family , that there was a 
disparity of six or oijjiht years between the two sisters, and 
lo that the younger appeared to be the manager of the conference, 
inasmuch as she had my letter m her hand — so familiar as it 
looked to me, and yet so odd* — and was referring to it 
through an i‘ye-gliss They were dressed alike, but this 
sister wore her dress with a more voiithful air than the othci , 
IS and perhaps had a trifle more frill, or tucker, or brooch, or 
bracelet, oi some little thing of that kind, which made her 
look more lively They were both upright in their carnage, 
formal, precise, composed, and quiet The sister who had 
not mv letter, had her arms crossed on her bieast, and resting 
flo on each other, like an Idol 

“Mr Copperfield, I believe," siid the sister who had got 
my letter, addressing herself to Ti addles 
This was a frightful beginning Traddles had to indicate 
that I was Mr Copperfield, and I had to lay claim to myself, 
25 and they h xd to dix est themselves of a pi ec one enved opinion 
I that Traddles was Mi Copperfield, and altogether we were 
m a nice condition To mijiiove it, we all dirstiiictly heard Jip 
give two short barks, and leten e another choke 
“Mr Copperfield^" said the sister with the letter 
30 ^ I did something — bowed, I suppose — and was all atten- 
tion, when the other sister struck in 
VMy sister Lavinia," said she, “being conversant with 
matters of this nature, will state what we consider most 
calculated to promote the happiness of both parties " 

35 I discovered afterwards that Miss La\ mia was an authority 
in affairs of the heart, by reason of their having anciently 
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existed a certain Mr. Pidger, who played short whSstt, a^d:wa8 
supposed to have been enamoured of her. My private opin- 
ion is, that this was entirely a gratuitous assumption, and that 
Pidger was altogether innocent of any such sentiments — to 
Avhich he had never given any sort of expression that I could s 
ever hear of. Both Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa hW a 
superstition, however, that he would have declared his 
passion, if he had not been cut short in his youth (at about 
sixty) by over-drinking his constitution, and over-doing aU 
attempt to set it right again by swilling Bath water.® They n 
had a lurking suspicion even, that ho died of secret love; , 
though I must say there was a picture of him in the house 
with a damask nose, vhich concealment did not appear to 
have ever preyed upon. 

We will not,^^ said Miss Lavinia, enter on the past history is 
of this matter. Our poor brother Francis\s death has can- 
celled that.^^ 

had not,” said Miss Clarissa, ^^been in the habit of 
frequent association with our brother Francis ; but there was 
no decided division or disunion between us. Francis took his 20 
road; we took ours. We considered it conducive to the 
happiness of all parties that it should be so. And it was so.” 

Each of the sisters leaned a little forward to speak, shook 
her head after speaking, and became upright again when 
silent. Miss Clarissa ntwer moved her arms. She some- 25 
times played tunes upon them with her fingers — minuets 
and marches, I should think — but never moved them. 

*^Our nicce^s position, or supposed position, is much changed 
by our brother Francises death,” said Miss Lavinia; ‘‘and 
therefore we consider our brother's opinions as regarded her 30 
position as being changed too. We have no reason to doubt- 
Mr. Copperfield, that you are a young gentleman possessed of 
good qualities and honorable character ; or that you have an 
affection — or are fully persuaded that you have an affection 
— for our riece.” 

I replied, as I usually did whenever I had a chance, that 
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nobody had ever loved anybody else as I loved Dora. Trad- 
came to my assistance with a confirmatory murmur. 

Miss Lavinia was going on to make some rejoinder, wjien 
Mias Clarissa, who appeared to be incessantly beset by a 
s desire to refer to her brother Francis, struck in again : 

“If Dora's mama," she said, “when she married our 
brother Francis, had at once said that there was not room for 
the family at the dinner-table, it would have been better for 
the’ happiness of all parties." 

to “Sister Clarissa," said Miss Lavinia. “Perhaps we 
needn't mind that now." 

“Sister Lavinia," said Miss Clarissa, “it belongs to the 
subject. With your branch of the subject, on wliich alone 
you are competent to speak, I should not think of interfering, 
ts On this branch of the subject I have a voice and an opinion. 
It would have been better for the laappiness of all parties, if 
Dora's mama, when she married our brother Francis, had 
mentioned plainly what her intentions were. We should 
th^ have known what we had to expect. We should have 
j»said *pray do not invite us, at any time;' and all possibility 
of misunderstanding would have been avoided." 

When Miss Clarissa had shaken her head. Miss Lavinia 
resumed : again referring to my letter through her eye-glass. 
They both had little bright round twinkling eyes, by the way, 
*5 which were like birds' eyes. They were not unlike birds, 
altogether; having a sharp, brisk, sudden manner, and a 
little short, spruce way of adjusting themselves, like canaries. 

Miss Lavinia, as I have said, resumed: 

“You ask permission of my sister Clarissa and myself, Mr. 
Id Copperfield, to visit here, as the accepted suitor of our niece." 

“If our brother Francis," said Miss Clarissa, breaking out 
again, if I may call anything so calm a breaking out, “wished 
to surround himself with an atmosphere of Doctors' Com- 
mons, and of Doctors' Commons only, what right or desire 
15 had we to object ? None, I am sure. We have ever been far 
from wishing to obtrude ourselves on any one. But why not 
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say so? Let our brother Francis and hia wife have (heir 
society. Let my sister Lavinia and myself have our society. 
We can find it for ourselves, I hope!^’ 

As this appeared to be addressed to Traddles and me, both 
Traddles and I made some sort of reply. Traddles wass 
inaudible. I think I observed, myself, that it was hii^fcily 
creditable to all concerned. I donT in the least know what 
I meant. 

“Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, having now relieved 
her mind, “you can go on, my dear.” lo 

Miss Lavinia proceeded : 

“Mr. Copperfield, my sister Clarissa and I have been very 
careful indeed in considering this letter; and we have not 
considered it without finally showing it to our niece, and dis- 
cussing it with our niece. We have no doubt that you think is 
you like her very much.” 

“Think, ma’am,” I rapturously began, “oh! ” 

But Miss Clarissa giving me a look (just like a sharp 
canary), as requesting that I would not interrupt the oracle, 

I begged pardon. 20 

“iSeetion,” said Miss Lavinia, glancing at her sister for 
corroboration, which she gave in the form of a little nod to 
every clause, “mature affection, homage, devotion, does not 
easily express itself. Its voice is low. It is modest and 
retiring, it lies in ambush, waits and waits. Such is the as 
mature fruit. Sometimes a life glides away, and finds it 
still ripening in the shade.” 

Of course I did not understand then that this was an allu- 
sion to her supposed experience of the stricken Pidger ; but I 
saw, from the gravity with which Miss Clarissa nodded her 30 
bead, that great weight was attached to these words. 

“The light — for I call them, in comparison wnth such 
sentiments, the light — inclinations of very young people,” 
pursued Miss Lavinia, “are dust, compared to rocks. It is 
owing to the difficulty of knowing whether they are likely to 3s 
endure or have any real foundation, that my sister Clarissa 
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and myself have been very undecided how to act, Mr. Copper* 

* field, and Mr. , 

^'Traddles,'' said my friend, finding himself looked at. •- 
beg pardon. Of the Inner Temple, I believe said 
5 Miss Lavinia, again glancing at my letter. 

Traddles said “ Exactly so,'’ and became pretty red in the face. 
Now, although I had not received any express encourage- 
ment as yet, I fancied^ that I saw in the two little sisters, and 
, particularly in Miss Lavinia, an intensified enjoyment of this 
JO new and fruitful subject of domestic interest, a settling down 
to make the most of it, a disposition to pet it, in which there 
was a good bright ray of hope. I thought I perceived that Miss 
Lavinia would have uncommon satisfaction in superintending 
two young lovers, like Dora and me ; and that Miss Clarissa 
%$ would have hardly less satisfaction in seeing her superintend 
us, and in chiming in with her own particular department of 
/the subject whenever that impulse was strong upon her. 
This gave me, courage to protest most vehemently that I 
loved Dora better than I could tell, or any one believe ; that 
ao all my friends knew how I loved her ; that my aunt, Agnes, 

, Traddles, every one who knew me, knew how I loved her, 
and how earnest my love had made me. For the truth of 
this, I appealed to Traddles. And Traddles, firing up as if 
he were plunging into a Parliamentary Debate, really did come 
out nobly : confirming me in good round terms; and in a plain 
sensible practical manner, that evidently made a favorable 
impression. 

speak, if I may presume to say so, as one who has some 
little experience of such things," said Traddles, “being myself 
JO engaged to a young lady — one of ten, down in Devonshire — 
and seeing no probability, at present, of our engagement com- 
ing to a termination." 

^ “You may be able to confirm what I have said, Mr. Trad- 
dles," observed Miss Lavinia, evidently taking a new interest 
j$in him, “of the affection that is modest and retiring; that 
waits and waits?" 
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“Entirely, ina^am,“ said Traddles. 

Miss Clarissa looked at Miss Lavinia, and shook her head 
gravely. Miss Lavinia looked consciously at Miss Clarissi^, 
and heaved a little sigh. 

“Sister Lavinia/’ said Miss Clarissa, “take my smelling- s ' 
bottle.” 

Miss Lavinia revived herself with a few whiffs of aromatifc 
vinegar — Traddles and I looking on with great solicitude the . 
while ; and then went on to say, rather faintly : 

“My sister and myself have been in great doubt, M>. xo 
Traddles, what course we ought to take in reference to the < 
likings, or imaginary likings, of such very young people as 
your friend Mr. Copperfield and our niece.” 

“Our brother Francis’s child,” remarked Miss Clarissa. 

“ If our brother Francis’s wife had found it convenient in her 15 
lifetime (though she had an unquestionable right to act as she < 
thought best) to invite tlie family to her dinner-table, we 
might have known our brother Francis’s child better at the 
present moment. Sister Lavinia, proceed.” 

Miss Lavinia turned my letter, so as to bring the super- 30 
scription towards herself, and referred through her eye-^ass 
to some orderly-looking notes she had made on that part of 
it. 

“It seems to us,” said she, “prudent, Mr. Traddles, to 
bring these feelings to Ihe test of our own observation. At 25 
present we know nothing of them, and are not in a situation 
to judge how much reality there may be in them. There- 
fore we are inclined so far to accede to Mr, Copperfield’s 
proposal, as to admit his visits here.” 

“I shall never, dear ladies,” I exclaimed, relieved of an 30 
immense load of apprehension, “forget your kindness!” 

“But,” pursued Miss Lavinia, — “but, we would prefer 
to regard those visits, Mr. Traddles, as made, at present, to 
us. We must guard ourselves from recognizing any positiw 
engagement between Mr. Copperfield and our niece, until we 3S 
have had an opportunity ” 

VOL. n — o * 
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Until you have liad an opportunity, sister Lavinia/' said 
Mans Clarissa. 

“Be it so,” assented Miss Lavinia, with a sigh — “un^ I 
have had an opportunity of observing them.” 

“Copperfield,” said Traddles, turning to me, “you feel, I am 
sure, that nothing could be more reasonable or considerate.” 

“Nothing r” cried 1. “I am deeply sensible of it.” 

^‘In this position of affairs,” said Miss Lavinia, again refer- 
ring to her notes, “and admitting his visits on this under- 
standing only, we must require from Mr. Copperfield a dis- 
tinct assurance, on liis word of honor, that no communication 
of any kind sh^l take place between him and our niece with- 
out our knowledge. That no project whatever shall be enter- 
tained with regard to our niece, without being first submitted 
to us ” 

“To jrou, sister Lavinia,” Miss Clarissa interposed. 
m “Be it so, Clarissa!” assented Miss Lavinia resignedly — 
?to me — and receiving our concurrence. We must make 
this a most express and serious stipulation, not to be broken 
Oti any account. We wished Mr. Copperfield to bcaccom- 
pjanied by some confidential friend to-day,” with an inclina- 
tion of her head towards Traddles, who bowed, “in order that 
there might be no doubt or misconception on this subject. 
If Mr. Copperfield, or if you, Mr. Traddles, feel the least 
scmple, in giving this promise, I beg you to take time to 
consider it.” 

I exclaimed, in a state of high ecstatic fervor, that not a 
mmnent^s consideration could be necessary. I bound myself 
by the required promise, in a most impassioned manner; 

I called upon Traddles to witness it ; and denounced myself as 
the most atrocious .of characters if I ever swerved from it in 
the least degree. 

“Stay!” said Miss Lavinia, holding up her hand; “we 
resdived, before we had the pleasure of receiving you two 
; gentlemeii^ to leave you alone fey a quarter of an hour, to 
consider this point. Y<Su wifi ullow us to retire.” 
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It was in vain for me to say that no consideratmn waaiideeft- 
sary. They peredsted in withdrawing for the specified tinae. 
Accordingly, these little birds hopped out with great djfpiity; 
leaving me to receive the congratulations of Traddles, to 
feel as if I were translated to regions of exquisite happthess. 
Exactly at the expiration of the quarter of an hour, they 
reappeared with no less dignity than they had disappeared? 
They had gone rustling away as if their little dresses were 
made of autumn-leaves: and they came rustling back, in 
like manner. 

I then bound myself once more to the prescribed conditions. 

^'Sister Clarissa,” said Miss Laviiiia, ^Hhc rest is with you ” 

Miss Clarissa, unfolding her arms for the first time, took 
the notes and glanced at them. 

‘^We shall be happy,” said Miss Clarissa, “to see Mr. 
Copperfield to dinner, every Sunday, if it should suit his 
convenience. Our hour is three.” 

I bowed. 

“In the course of the week,” said Miss Clarissa, “we shall 
be happy to see Mr. Copperfield to tea. Our hour is half- 
past six.” 

I bowed again. 

“Twice in the week,” said Miss Clarissa, “but, as a rule, 
not oftener.” 

I bowed again. 

“Miss Trotwood,” said Miss Clarissa, “mentioned in Mr. 
Copperfield's letter, will perhaps call upon us. When visiting 
is better for the happiness of all parties, we are glad to receive 
visits, and return them. When it is better for the happiness 
of all parties that no visiting should take place (as in the case 
of our brother Francis, and his establishment), that is quite 
different.” 

I intimated that my aunt would be proud and Hclighted to 
make their acquaintance ; though I must say 1 was not quite 
«ure of their getting on very#satis£actorily together. The con* 
ditions being now closed, I expressed my aoknowledgxnents m 
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the warmest maimer; and, taking the hand, first of Miss 
Clarissa, and then of Miss Laviiiia, pressed it, in each case, 
to my lips. * 

Miss Lavinia then arose, and begging Mr. Traddles to excuse 
; us for a minute, requested me to follow her. I obeyed, all 
in a tremble, and was conducted into another room. There, 
i I found my blessed darling stopping her ears behind the door, 
with her dear little face against the wall ; and Jip in the plate- 
warmer with his head tied up in a towel. 

Oh ! How beautiful she was in her black frock, and how 
she sobbed and cried at first, and wouldn^t come out from 
behind the door I How fond we were of one another, when 
she did come out at last ; and what a state of bliss I was in, 
when wo took Jip out of the plate-warmer, and restored him 
to the light, sneezing very much, and were all three reunited ! 

^'My dearest Dora! Now, indeed, my own forever!” 

^*Oh, don’t!” pleaded Dora. Please !” 

*'Are you not my own forever, Dora?” 

**Oh yes, of course lam!” cried Dora, ‘‘but I am so fright- 
ened! ” 

“Frightened, my own?” 

“Oh yes ! I don’t like liim,” said Dora. “Why don’t he 
go?” 

“Who, my life?” 

“Your friend,” said Dora. “It isn’t any business of his. 
What a stui)id he must be ! ” 

“My love ! ” (There never was anything so coaxing as her 
childish ways.) “He is the best creature!” 

“Oh, but we don’t want any best creatures !” pouted Dora. 

“My dear,” I argued, “you will soon know him well, and 
like him of all things. And here is my aunt coming sooti; 
and you’ll like her of all things too, when you know her.” 

“No, please don’t bring her!” said Dora, giving me a 
horrified little kiss, and folding her hands. “Don’t. I know 
she’s a naughty, mischief-making old thing ! Don’t let hex 
come here, Doady!” which was a corruption of David. 
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Remonstrance was of no use, then ; so I laughed, and Ad- 
mired, and was Tery much in love and very happy; and she 
showed me Jip's new trick of standing on his hind-legek i» a 
corner — which he did for about the space of a flash of light- 
ning, and then fell down — and I don’t know how long I should 
have stayed there, oblivious of Traddles, if !Miss Lavinia tiad 
not come in to take me away. Miss Lavinia was very fond 
of Dora (she told me Dora was exactly' like what she had 
been herself at her age — she must have altered a good deal), 
and she treated Dora just as if she had been a toy. I wanted 
to persuade Dora to come and see Traddles, but on my pro- 
posing it she ran off to her own room, and locked herself in ; 
so I went to Traddles without her, and walked away with 
him on air. 

^‘Nothing could be more satisfactory,” said Traddles ; “and 
they are very agreeable old ladies, I am sure. I shouldn’t be 
at all surprised Jf you were to be married years before me, 
Copperfield.” 

“Does your Sophy play on any instrument, Traddles?” 
I inquired, in the pride of my heart. 

“She knows enough of the piano to teach it to her little 
sisters,” said Traddles. 

“Does she sing at all? ” I asked. 

“Why, she sings ballads, sometimes, to freshen up the others 
a little when they’re out of spirits,” said Traddles. “Nothing 
scientific.” 

“She doesn’t sing to the guitar?” said I. 

“Oh dear no!” said Traddles. 

“Paint at all ?” 

“Not at all,” said Traddles. 

I promised Traddles that he should hear Dora sing, and see 
some of her flower-painting. He said he should like it very 
much, and we went home arm-in-arm in great good-humor 
and delight. I encouraged him to talk about Sophy, on the 
way : which he did with a loving reliance on her that I 
much admir^. 1 con^pared her in my mind with Dora, with 
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considerable inward satisfaction; but 1 candidly admitted 
to myself that she seemed to be an excellent kind of girl for 
Traddles, too. • 

Of course my aunt was immediately made acquainted with 
Sthe successful issue of the conference, and with alb that had 
been 'said and done in the course of it. She was happy to see 
me so happy, and promised to call on Dorans aunts without 
loss of time. But she took such a long walk up and down our 
rooms that night, wliile I was writing to Agnes, that I began 
» to think she meant to walk till morning. 

My letter to Agnes was a fervent and grateful one, narrating 
fill good effects that had resulted from my following her 
Advice. She wrote, by return of post, to me. Her letter was 
hopeful, earnest, and cheerful. She was always cheerful 
ts from that time. 

I had my hands more full than ever, now. My daily jour- 
neys to Highgate considered, Putney was a long way off; 
and I naturally wanted to go there as often as I could. The 
proposed tea-drinkings being quite impracticable, I com- 
ic pounded with Miss Lavinia for permission to visit every 
Saturday afternoon, without detriment to my privileged 
Sundays. So, the close of every week was a delicious time 
for me; and I got through the rest of the week by looking 
forward to it. 

15 I was wonderfully relieved to find that my aunt and Dorans 
aunts rubbed on, all things considered, much more smoothly 
than I could have expected. My aunt made her promised 
visit within a few days of the conference ; and within a few 
more days, Dora's aunts called upon her, in due state and form. 
Similar but more friendly exchanges took place afterwards, 
usually at intervals of three or four weeks. I know that my 
aunt distressed Dora's aunts very much, by utterly setting at 
nau^t the dignity of fly-conveyance, and walking out to 
Putney at extraordinary times, as shortly after breakfast, or 
35 Just before tea ; likewise by wearing her bonnet in any manner 
tlia 4 to be Comfortable to her head, with^t at all 
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deferring to the prejudices of civilization on that 
But Dora's aunts soon agreed to regard my aunt aa an eocen^ 
trie and somewhat masculine lady, with a strong undaratand- 
iiig ; and although my aunt occasionally ruffled the feathers 
of Dora's aunts, by expressing heretical opinions on var|oys4i 
points of ceremony, she loved me too well not to sacrifiod some 
of her little peculiarities to the general harmony. 

The only member of our small society, who positiveb^ 
jrefused to adapt himself to circumstances, was Jip. He never 
isaw my aunt without immediately displaying every tooth in lo 
his head, retiring under a chair, and growling incessantly, 
with now and then a doleful howl, as if she really were too 
much for his feelings. All kinds of treatment were tried with 
him — coaxing, scolding, slapping, bringing him to Bucking- 
ham Street (where he instantly dashed at the two cats, to the ts 
terror of all beholders) ; but he never could prevail upon him- 
self to bear my aunt's society. He would sometimes think he 
had got the better of his objection, and be amiable for a few 
minutes ; and then would put up his snub nose, and howl to 
that extent, that there was nothing for it but to blind him and ao 
put him in the plate-warmer. At length, Dora regularly 
muffled him in a towel and sliut him up there, whenever my 
aunt was reported at the door. 

^ One thing troubled me much, after we had fallen into this 
quiet train. It was, that Dora seemed by one consent to be 
regarded like a pretty toy or plaything. My aunt, with whom 
she gradually became familiar, always called her Little Blos- 
som ; and the pleasure of Miss Lavinia's life was to wait upon 
her, curl her hair, make ornaments for her, and treat her like 
a pet child. What Miss Lavinia did, her sister did as a 30 
matter of course. It was very odd to me ; but they all seemed 
to treat Dora, in her degree, much as Dora treated Jip in 
his. 

I made up my mind to speak to Dora about this ; and one 
day when we were out walking (for we were licensed by Mke^^ 
Lavinia, after a wMle, to go out walking by ourselves), J said 
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to her that I wished she could get them to behave towards her 
differently. 

“Because you know, my darling,” I remonstrated^ “you 
are not a child.” 

$ “There !” said Dora. “Now you're going to be cross I” 

“Cross, my love?” 

“I am sure they're very kind to me,” said Dora, “and I am 
ivery happy.” 

“Well ! But, mf dearest life !” said I, “you might be very 
10 happy, and yet be treated rationally.” 

Dora gave me a reproachful look — the prettiest look ! — 
and then began to sob, saying, if I didn't like her, why had I 
ever wanted so much to be engaged to her ? And why didn't 
I go away now, if I couldn't bear her ? 

15 What could I do, but kiss away her tears, and tell her how I 
doted on her, after that ! 

“I am sure 1 am very affectionate,” said Dora; “you 
oughtn't to be cruel to me, Doady !” 

“Cruel, my precious love ! As if I would — or could — be 
ao cruel to you, for the world ! ” 

“Then don’t find fault with me,” said Dora, making a 
rosebud of her mouth ; “and I'll be good.” 

I was chaniied by her presently asking me, of her own 
accord, to give her that Cookery Book I had once spoken of, 
25 and to show her how to kefip accounts, as I had once promised 
I would. I brought tlie volume with me on my next visit (I 
got it prettily bound, first, to make it look less dry and more 
inviting) ; and as we strolled about the Common, I showed 
her an old housekeeping-book of my aunt’s, and gave her a set 
30 of tablets, and a pretty little pencil-case, and box of leads, to 
practise housekeeping with. 

But the Cookery Book made l^ora's head ache, and the 
figures made her cry. They wouldn't add up, she said. So 
she rubbed them out, and drew little nosegays, and likenesses 
35 of me and Jip, all over the tablets. 

Then I playfully tried verbal instruction in domestic 
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matters, as we walked about on a Saturday afternoon. Some- , 
times, for example, when we passed a butcher^s shop, f would 
say: ' ''' - 

*'Now suppose, my pet, that we were married, and you we|e 
going to buy a shoulder of mutton for dinner, would "Vdii® 
know how to buy it ? 

My pretty little Dora's face would fall, and she w’ould make 
her mouth into a bud again, as if she would very much prefer 
to shut mine with a kiss. 

Would you know how to buy it, my darling?” I would m;: 
repeat, perhaps, if I were very inflexible. 

Dora would think a little, and then reply, perhaps, with 
great triumph : 

“Why, the butcher would know how to sell it, and what 
need I ^ow? Oh, you silly boy!” 

So, when,! once asked Dora, with an eye to the Cookery 
Book, what she would do, if we were married, and I were to 
say I should like a nice Irish stew, she replied that she would 
tell the servant to make it ; and then clapped her little hands 
together across my arm, and laughed in such a charming 20 , 
manner that she was more delightful than ever. 

Consequently, the principal use to which the Cookery Book 
was devoted, was being put down in the corner for Jip to stand 
upon. But Dora was so pleased, when she had trained him 
to stand upon it without offering to come off, and at the same as 
time to hold the pencil-case in his mouth, that I was very glad 
I had bought it. 

And we fell back on the guitar-case, and the flower-painting* 
and the songs about never leaving off dancing, Ta ra la ! ana 
were as happy as the week w^as long. I occasionally wished 30 
I could venture to hint to Miss Lavinia, that she treated the 
darling of my heart a little too much like a plaything ; and I 
sometimes awoke, as it were, wondering to find that I had 
fallen into the general fault, and treated her like a plaything 
too — but not often. 35 
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CHAPTER XLII 

MISCHIEF 

I FEKL as if it wjre not for me to record, even though this 
manuscript is intended for no eyes but mine, how hard I 
worked at that tremendous shorthand, and all improvement 
appertaining to it, in my sense of responsibility to Dora and 
S her aunts. I will only add, to what I have already written 
of my perseverance at this time of my life, and of a patient 
and continuous energy which then began to be matured within 
me, and which I know to be the strong part of my character, 
if it have any strength at all, that there, on looking back, I 
(lo find the source of my success. I have been very fortunate in 
worldly matters ; many men have worked much harder, and 
not succeeded half so well ; but I never could have done what 
I have done, without the habits of punctuality, order, ■•and 
diligence, without the determination to concentrate myself 
IS on one object at a time, no matter how quickly its successor 
should come upon its heels, wliich I. then fonned. Heaven 
knows I write this, in no spirit of self-laudation. The man 
who reviews his own life, as I do mine, in going on here, from 
page to page, had need to have been a good man indeed, if he 
«o would bo spared the sharp consciousness of many talents 
neglected, many opportunities wasted, many erratic and per- 
verted feelings constantly at war within his breast, and defeat- 
ing him. I do not hold one natural gift, I dare say, that I have 
not abused. My meaning simply is, that whatever I have 
as tried to do in life, I have tried with all my heart to do well ; 
that whatever I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself 
to ccHupletely ; that, in great aims and in small, I have always 
been thoroughly in earnest. I have never believed it possible 
that any natural or improved ability can claim immunity from 
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the companionship of the steac^, plain^ hard-workixi£ quali- 
ties^ and hope to gain its end. There is no such thing as such 
fidfilment on this earth. Some happy talent, and some fortu- 
nate opportunity, may form the two sides of the ladder on 
which some men mount, but the rounds of that ladder mtiit be 
made of stuff to stand wear and tear ; and t here is no sabsti- 
tute for thorough-going, ardent, and sincere earnestness. 
Never to put one hand to anything, on whicli 1 could throw 
my whole self ; and never to affect depreciation of my work, 
whatever it was ; I find, now, to have been jny golden rules. 

How much of the practice I have just reduced to precept, 

I owe to Agnes, I will not repeat here. Aly narrative pro- 
ceeds to Agnes, with a thankful love. 

She came on a visit of a fortnight to the Doctor's. Mr. 
Wickfield was the Doctor's old friend, and the Doctor wished 15 
to talk with him, and do him good. It had been matter of 
conversation with Agnes when she was laj^t in town, and this 
visit was the result. She and her father came togethey;. I 
was not much surprised to hear from her that she had engaged 
to find a lodging in the neighborhood for Mrs Keep, whose 20 
rheumatic complaint required change of air, and who would 
be charmed to have It in such company. Neil her w^as I sur- 
prised when, on the very next day, Uriali, like a dutiful son, 
brought his worthy mother to take posseshion. 

“You see, Master Copperfield," said he, as he forced himself 25 
upon my company for a turn in the Doctor's garden, “w'here 
a person loves, a person is a little jealous — leastways, anxious 
to keep an eye on the beloved one." 

“Of whom are you jealous, now?" said I. 

“Thanks to you, Master Copperfield," ho returned, “of jo 
no one in ^particular just at present — no male person, at 
least." 

“Do you mean that you are jealous of a female j)erson ?" 

He gave me a sidelmig glance out of his sinister red eyes, 
and laughed. 35 

“Really, Master Copperfield," he said, “ — I should say 
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Mister, but I know you’ll excuse the abit IVe got into — 
you’re so insinuating, that you draw me like a corkgcrew! 
Well, I don’t mind telling you,” putting his fish-like hand on 
mine, “I’m not a lady’s man in general, Sir, and I never was, 
swith Mrs. Strong.” 

His eyes looked green now, as they watched mine with a 
rascally cunning. 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“Why, though ¥ am a lawyer, Master Copperfield,” he 
so replied, with a dry grin, “I mean, just at present, what I 
say.” 

“And what do you mean by your look ?” I retorted, quietly. 

“By my look? Dear me, Copperfield, that’s sharp prac- 
tice ! What do I mean by my look ? ” 
j 15 “Yes,” said I. “By your look.” 

( ^ He seemed very much amused, and laughed as heartily as 
it was in his nature to laugh. After some s<*raping of his chin 
witlvhis hand, he went on to say, with his eyes cast downward 
~ still scraping, very slowly : 

90 “When 1 was but a numble clerk, she always looked down 
upon me. She was forever having iny Agnes backwards and 
forwards at her ouse, and she was forever being a friend to 
you, Master Copperfield; but I was too far beneath her, 
myself, to be noticed.” 

95 “Well ? ” said I ; “suppose you were ! ” 

“ — And beneath him too,” pursu'd Uriah, very distinctly, 
and in a meditative tone of voice, as he continued to scrape his 
chin. 

“Don’t you know the Doctor better,” said I, “tlian to 
30 suppose him conscious *of your existence, when you were not 
before him?” 

He directed his eyes at me in that sidelong glance again, 
and he made his face very lantern-jawed, for the greater 
convenience of scraping, as he answered : 

35 '*0h dear, I am not referring to the Doctor ! Oh no, poor 

map4 I txiB9,n Mr, Maldonr’ 
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My heart quite died within me. All my. old doufate, and 
apprehensions on that subject, all the Doctor's happiness and 
peace, all the mingled possibilities of innocence and ‘coanpro- 
mise, that I could not unravel, I saw, in a moment, at the 
mercy of this fellow’s twisting. 5 

''He never could come into the office, without ordering and 
shoving me about,” said Uriah. "One of your fine gentlemen 
he was ! I was very meek and umble— aiui I iiiri. But I 
didn’t like that sort of thing — and I don’t ! ” 

He left off scraping his chin, and su(‘kcd in his cheeks lo 
until they seemed to meet inside; keei>ing liis sidelong glance' 
upon me all the while. 

"She is one of your lovely women, she is,” he pursued, 
when he had slowly restored his face to its natural form; 
"and ready to be no friend to such as me, / know. She’s is 
just the person as would put my Agnes uj) to higher sort of 
game. Now, I ain’t one of your lady’s men, Master Copper- 
field; but I’ve had eyes in my ed, a pretty long time back. 
We umble ones have got eyes, mostly spejiking — and we 
look out of ’em.” ao 

I endeavored to appear unconscious and not disquieted, 
but, I saw in his face, with poor success. 

"Now, I’m not a going to let myself he run down, Copper- 
field,” he continued, raising that part of hia countenance 
where* his red eyebrows would have been if he had had any, 25 
with malignant triumph, "and I shall do what I can to put a 
stop to this friendship. I don’t approve of it. I don’t 
mind acknowledging to you that I’ve got rather a grudging 
disposition, and want to keep off all intruders. I ain’t a 
going, if I know it, to run the risk of being plotted against.” 30 
"You are always plotting, and delude yourself into the 
belief that everybbdy else is doing the like, I think,” said 

"Perhaps so, Master Copperfield,” he replied. “But I’ve 
got a motive, as my fellow-partner used to say; and I go 35 
at it tooth and nail. 1 mustn’t be put upon, as a numble 
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persoo, too much. I can't allow people in my way. Really 
they must come out of the cart, Master Copperfield 

“I don't understand you," said I. 

'‘Don't you, though?" he returned, wth one of his jerks, 
5 “Tm astonished at that, Master Copperfield, you being 
usually so quick ! I'll try to be plainer, another time. — Is 
that Mr. Maldon a-norseback, ringing at the gate, Sir ? " 

“It looks like him," I replicxi, as carelessly as I could. 

'Uriah stopped shert, put his hands between liis great 
» knobs of knees, and doubled himself up with laughter. With 
perfectly silent laughter. Not a sound escaped from him., 
I so repelled by his odious behavior, particularly by 
tilp cdncluding instance that I turned away without any, 
d^i^ony; and left him doubled up in the middle of the 
garden, like a scarecrow in want of support. 

It was not on that evening ; but, as I well remember, on 
the next evening but one, which was a Saturday; that I 
tfii^ Agnes to see Dora. I had arranged the visit, beforehand, 

, with Miss Lavinia ; and Agnes was expected to tea. 
ao I was in a flutter of pride and anxiety ; pride in my dear 
little betrothed, and anxiety that Agnes should likq her. All 
the way to Putney, Agnes being inside the stage-coach, and 
I outside, I pictuTf^ Dora to myself in every one of the pretty 
* looks I knew so well ; now making up my mind that 1 should 
as like her to look exactly as she looked at such a time, and then 
doubting whether I should not prefer her looking as she 
looked at such another time; and almost worrying myself 
into a fever about it. 

I was troubled by no doubt of her being very pretty, in any 
•so case; but it fell out that I had never seen her look so well.j 
^Qiie was not in the drawing-room when I presented Agnes, 
to her little aunts, but was shyly keeping out of thg 
' way. I knew where to look for her, now ; and sure enough B 
found her stopping her ears again, behind the same dull old 
Ssdoot. 

At first she wouldn't come at all ; and then she pleaded 
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tor five minutes by my watch. When at length' Ae pwit 
her arm through mine, to be taken to the drawin^rotma, 
her charming little face was flushed, and had never been m 
pretty. But, when we went into the room, and it turned 
pale, she was ten thousand times prettier yet. s 

Dora was afraid of Agnes. She had told me that she knew 
Agnes was ‘Hoo clever.'^ But when she saw her looking 
at once so cheerful and so earnest, and so thoughtful, and so . 
good, she gave a faint little cry of pleased surprise, and just* 
put her affectionate arms round Agnes’s neck, and laid herip 
innocent cheek against Ikt face. 

I never was so happy. 1 never was so pleased as when 
I saw those two sit down togethfT, side by side. As when 
I saw my little darling looking up so naturally to those cordial 
eyes. As when I saw the tender, beautiful regard which is* 
Agnes cast upon her. 

Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa partook, in their way, of 
my joy. It was the pleasantest tea-table in the world. 
Miss Clarissa presided. I cut and handed the sw’ect seed- 
cake — the little sisters had a birdlike fondness for picking ao 
up seeds and pecking at sugar ; Miss La\dnia looked on with 
benignant patronage, as if our happy love were all her work; 
and we were perfectly contented with ourselves and one 
another. 

The gentle cheerfulness of Agnes went to all their hearts. 25 
Her quiet interest in everything that interested Dora; her 
manner of making acquaintance with Jip (who n^sponded 
instantly) ; her pleasant way, when Dora was ashamed to 
come over to her usual seat by me ; her modest gi’aee and case, 
eliciting a crowd of blushing little marks of confidence from 30 
Dora ; seemed to make our circle quite complete. 

“I am so glad,” said Dora, after tea, “that you like me. I 
didn^t think you would ; and I want, more than ever, to be 
liked, now Julia Mills is gone.” 

I have omitted to mention it, by the bye. Miss Mills 33 
had sailed, and Dora and I had gone aboard a great East 
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Indiaznan at Gravesend ^ to see her ; and we had had preserved 
gin^, and guava, and other delicacies of that sort for lunch , 
and we had left Miss Mills weeping on a camp-stool o^ the 
quarter-deck, with a large new diary under her arm, in which 
’^5tne original reflections awakened by the contemplation of 
Ocean were to be recorded under lock and key. 

Agnes said, she was afraid, I must have given her an un- 
promising character ; but Dora corrected that directly. 

’“Oh no!” she said, shaking her curls at me; “it was 
loall praise. He thinks so much of your opinion, that I was 
quite afraid of it.” 

“My good opinion cannot strengthen his attachment to somo 
people whom he knows,” said Agnes, with a smile; “it is 
not worth their having.” 

IS “But please let me have it,” said Dora, in her coaxing 
way, “if you can !” 

We made merry about Dorans w'anting to bo liked, and Dora 
said I was a goose, and she didn^t like me at any rate, and the 
short evening flew away on gossamer-wings. The time was 
aoat hand when the coach was to call for us. I was standing 
alone before the fire, when Dora came stealing softly in, to 
give me that usual precious little kiss before I went. 

“Don't you think, if I had had her for a friend a long time 
ago, Doady,” said Dora, her bright eyeffshining very brightly, 
as aod her little right hand idly busying itself with one of the 
buttons of my coat, “I might have been more clever per- 
haps?” 

“My love I” said I, “what nonsense !” 

“Do you think it is nonsense?” returned Dora, without 
JO looking at me. “Are you sure it is ? ” 

“Of course I am !” 

“ I have forgotten,” said Dora, still turning the button round 
and round, “what relation Agnes is to you, you dear bad 
boy.” 

“No blood-relation,” I replied; “but we were brought up 
together, like brother and sister.” 
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wond^^r why you ever fell in love with me?^^ said Dora, 
bemniiing on another button of my coat, . ^ 

^Terhaps because I couldn't see you, and not lo^^ you, 
Dora I" . 5 

‘‘Suppose you had never seen me at all," said Dora, goings 
to another button. 

“Suppose we had never been born !" said I, G;ayly. 

I wondered what she was thinking about, as 1 glanced in' 
admiring silence at the little soft hand travelling up the row 
of buttons on my coat, and at the clustering hair that lay«o 
against my breast, and at the lashes of her downcast eyes, 
slightly rising as they followed her idle fingers. At length 
her eyes were lifted up to mine, and she stood on tipfoe 
to give me, more thoughtfully than usual, that precious 
little kiss — once, twice, three times — and went out of the 
room. 

They all came back together within five minutes afterwards, 
and Dora’s unusual thoughtfulness was quite gone then. 
She was laughingly resolved to put Jip through the whole of 
his performances, before the coach came. They took someao 
time (not so much on account of their variety, as Jip's re- 
luctance), and were still unfinished when it was heard at the 
door. There was a hurried but affectionate parting between 
Agnes and herself ; and Dora was to write to Agnes (who was 
not to mind her letters being foolish, she said), and Agnes 25 
was to write to Dora ; and they had a second parting at the 
coach-door, and a third when Dora, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Miss Lavinia, would come running out once 
more to remind Agnes at the coach-window about writing, and 
to shake her curls at me on the box. 30 

The stage-coach was to put us down near Covent Garden, 
where we were to take another stage-coach for Highgate. 

I was impatient for the short walk in the interval, that Agnes 
might praise Dora to me. Ah ! what praise it was I How 
lovingly and fervently did it commend the pretty creature 35 
I had won, with all her artless graces beet displayed, to my 
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j»08t gentle care ! How thoughtfully remind me, yet with 
no pretence of doing so, of the trust in which I held the 
orphan child I * 

Never, never, had I loved Dora so deeply and truly, as 
5 1 loved her that night. When we had again alighted, and 
were walking in the starlight along the quiet road that led 
to the Doctor’s house, I told Agnes it was her doing. 

/‘When you were sitting by her,” said I, “you seemed to be 
no less her guardian Angel than mine ; and you seem so now, 
no Agnes.” 

“A poor angel,” she returned, “but faithful.” 

The clear tone of her voice, going straight to my heart, 
made it natural to me to say : 

'^ 3 Phe cheerfulness that belongs to you, Agnes (and to no 
Z5ime else that ever I have seen), is so restored, I have observed 
■io-day, that I have begun to hope you are happier at home ?” 

“I am happier in myself,” she said ; “I am quite cheerful 
and light-hearted.” 

' I glanced at the serene face looking upward, and thought 
it was the stars that made it seem so noble. 

“There has been no change at home,” said Agnes, after 
a few moments. 

“No fresh reference,” said I, “to — I wouldn’t distress 
you, Agnes, but I cannot help asking — to what we spoke 
a® of, when we parted last ? ” 

“No, none,” she answered. 

“I have thought so much about it.” 

“You must think less about it. Remember that I confide 
in simple love and truth at last. Have no apprehensions 
so for Pde, Trotwood,” she added, after a moment; “the step 
you dread my taking, I shall never take.” 

Although I think I had never really feared it, in any season 
of cool reflection, it was an unspeakable relief to me to have 
this assurance from her own truthful lips. I told her so,‘^ 
95 earnestly. 

“And when this visit is over,” said I, — “for we may not 
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be alone another time, — how long is it likely to be, my dw 
Agnes, before you come to London again ?” 

“Probably a long time,” she replied;* “I Ibink it will be 
best — for papa's sake — to remain at home. We arc« not 
likely to meet often, for some time to come;; but I shall. be i 
a good correspondent of Dora's, and we shall frequently bear 
of one another that way.” 

We were now within the little courtyard of the Doctor's ' 
cottage. It was growing late. There was a light in the 
window of Mrs. Strong’s chamber, and Agnes, pointing to it, m 
bade me good night. 

“Do not bo troubled,” she said, giving rae her hand, “by 
our misfortunes and anxi(‘tios. I can be happier in nothing 
than in your happiness. If you can ever give me help, rely 
upon it i will ask you for it. God bless you always I” 15 

In her beaming smile, and in these last tones of her cheerful 
voice, I seemed again to sec* and bear my little Dora in her com- 
pany. I stood awhile, looking through the porch at the stars, 
with a heart full of love and gratitude, and then walked 
slowly forth. 1 had engaged a bed at a decent alehouse close ao 
by, and w^as going out at the gate, when, hapj^ening to turn 
my head, 1 saw a light in the Doctor’s stucly. A half-re- 
proachful fancy cainc* into my mind, that he had been working 
,at the Dictionarj^ without my help. With the view of seeing 
if this were so, and, in any case, of bidding him good night, as 
if he Were yet sitting among liis books, I turned back, and 
jgoing softly across the hall, and gently opening the door, 
looked in. 

The first person whom I saw, to ray surprise, by the sober 
light of the shaded lamp, was Uriah. He was standine close 30 
beside it, with one of his skeleton hands over his mouth, and 
the other resting on the Doctor's table. The Doctor sat 
in his study chair, covering his face with his hands. Mr. 
Wickfield, sorely troubled and distressed, was leaning toward, 
irresolutely touching the Doctor's arm. ss 

For an instant, 1 supposed that the Doctor was ill. I 
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haatily advanced a step under that impression, when I met 
Uriah's eye, and saw what was the matter. I would thave 
withdrawn, but the Doctor made a gesture to detain me^ and 
I remained. 

S “At any rate," observed Uriah, with a writhe of his un- 
gainly person, “we may keep the door shut. We needn't 
make it known to all the town." 

, Saying which, he went on his toes to the door, which I had 
left open, and carcftllly closed it. He then came back, and 
to took up his former position. There was an obtrusive show of 
compassionate zeal in his voice and manner, more intolerable 
— at least to me — than any demeanor he could have as- 
sumed. 

“ Ihave felt it incumbent uponme, Master Coppcrfield," said 
IS Uriah, “to point out to Doctor Strong what you and me have 
already talked about. You didn't exactly understand me, 
though?" 

I gave him a look, but no other answer ; and, going to my 
good old master, said a few words that I meant to be words 
aoof comfort and encouragement. He put his hand upon my 
shoulder, as it had been his custom to do when I was quite a 
little fellow, but did not lift his gray head. 

“As you didn't understand me, plaster Copperfield," 
resumed Uriah in the same officious maimer, “I may take 
25 the liberty of uinbly mentioning, being among friends, that 
I have called Doctor Strong's attention to the goings-on of 
Mrs. Strong. It’s much against the grain with me, I assure 
you, Copperfield, to be concerned in anything so unpleasant * 
but really, as it is, we're all mixing ourselves up with what 
30 oughtn't to be. That was what my meaning was, Sir, when 
you didn't understand me.'’ 

I wonder now, when I recall his leer, that I did not collar 
him, and try to shake the breath out of his body. 

“I dare sayl didn't make myself very clear," he went on, 
^ ^^nor you neither. Naturally, we was both of us inclined to 
give suqh a subject a wide berth. Hows'ever, at last I 
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have made up my mind to speak plain ; and I have mekitioned 
to Doctor Strong that — did you speak, Sir ? ” 

This was to the Doctor, who had moaned. The sound 
might have touched any heart, I thought, but it had no 
effect upon Uriah's. " * -S 

‘‘ — mentioned to Doctor Strong," he proceeded, 
any one may see that Mr. Maldon, and the lovely and agree- 
able lady as is Doctor Strong's ^^e, are too sweet on one 
another. Really the time is come (we being at present all 
mixing ourselves up with what oughtn't to be), when Doctor ^ 
Strong must be told that this was full as plain to everybody as 
the sun, before Mr. Maldon went to India ; that Mr. Maldon 
made excuses to come back, for nothing else ; and that he'.« * 
always here, for nothing else. When you come in, Sir, I 
was just putting it to my fellow-partner," towards whomtlf 
he turned, ^Ho say to Doctor Strong upon his word and honor, 
whether he'd ever been of this opinion long ago, or not. 
Come, Mr. Wickfield, Sir! Would you be so good as tell 
us ? Yes or no. Sir ? Come, partner ! " 

“For God's sake, my dear Doctor," said Mr. Wickfield, ac 
again laying hiS' irresolute hand upon the Doctor's arm, 

“ don't attach too much weight to any suspicions I may have 
entertained." 

“There !" cried Uriah, shaking his head. “What a melan- 
choly confirmation : ain't it ? Him ! Such an old friend ! aj 
Bless your soul, when I was nothing but a clerk in his office, 
Copperfield, I've seen him twenty times, if I've seen him once, 
quite in a taking about it — quite put out, you know (and 
very proper in him as a father ; I'm sure I can't blame him), 
to think that Miss Agnes was mixing herself up with what 30 
oughtn't to be." 

“My dear Strong," said Mr. Wickfield m a tremulous 
voice, **my good friend, I needn't tell you that it has been my 
vice to look for some one master motive in everybody, and 
to try 'fill actions by one narrow test. I may have fallen into si 
such doubts as I have had, through this mistake." 
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''You have had doubts, Wickfield,^’ said the Doctor, 
without lifting up his head. “You have had doubts.” 

“Speak up, fellow-partner,” urged Uriah. 

“I had, at one time, certainly,” said Mr. Wickfield. “I — 
Grod forgive me — I thought you had.” 

“No, no, no !” returned the Doctor, in a tone of most pa- 
thetic grief. 

“I thought, at one time,” said Mr. Wickfield, “that you 
wished to send Maldoft abroad to effect a desirable separa- 
tion.” 

“No, no, no!” returned the Doctor. “To give Annie 
pleasure, by making some provision for the companion of her 
childhood. Nothing else.” 

“So I found,” said Mr. Wickfield. “I couldn^t doubt 
it, when you told me so. But I thought — I implore you 
to remember the narrow construction which has been my 
besetting sin — that, in a case where there was so much 
disparity in point of years ” 

“That^s the way to put it, you see, Master Copperfield !” 
observed Uriah, with fawning and offensive pity. 

“ — a lady of such youth, and such attractions, however 
real her respect for you, might have been influenced in rnarry- 
ipg, by worldly considerations only. I made no allowance 
for innumerable feelings and circumstances that may have 
all tended to good. For Heaven's sake remember that 1” 

“How kind he puts it !” said Uriah, shaking his head. 

“Always observing her from one point of view,” said Mr. 
Wickfield; “but by all that is dear to you, my old friend, 
I entreat you to consider what it was ; I am forced to confess 
liow, having no escape ” 

“No! There's no. way out of it, Mr. Wickfield, Sir,” 
observed Uriah, “when it's got to this.” 

“ — that I did,” said Mr. Wickfield, glancing helplessly and 
dtotraotedly at his partner, “that I cUd doubt her, and think 
her wanting in her duty to you ; and that I did sometime^ if 
I must say all, feel averse to Agnes being in such a familiar 
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relation towards her, as to see what I saw, or in mjr c^seased, 
theory fancied that I saw. I never mentioned this to txff 
one. I never meant it to be kno'^vm to any one. And'thoum 
it is terrible to you to hear,” said Mr. Wickfield, quite suIh 
dued, '‘if you knew how terrible it is for me to tell, you wmldf' 
feel compassion for me ! ” 

The Doctor, in the perfect goodness of lus nature, put Out 
his hand. Mr. Wickfield held it for a little while in his, 
with his head bowed down. 

"I am sure,” said Uriah, writhing himself into the silence 
like a conger-eel, "that this is a subject full of unpleasantness 
to everybody. But since we have got so far, I ought to take 
the liberty of mentioning that Copperfield has noticed it 
too.” 

I turned upon him, and asked him how he dared refer 
to me ! 

"Oh ! it^s very kind of you, Copperfield,” returned Uriah, 
undulating all over, "and we all know what an amiaUe 
character yours is ; but you know that the moment I spoke to 
you the other night, you knew what I meant. You know you 
knew what I meant, Copperfield. Don^t deny it ! You 
deny it with the best intent ions ; but don^t do it, Copperfield I ” 

I saw the mild eye of the good old Doctor turned upon mo 
for a moment, and I felt that the confession of my old mfe- 
givings and remembrances was too plainly written in my face 
to be overlooked. It was of no use raging. I could not 
undo that. Say what I would, I could not unsay it. 

We were silent again, and remained so, until the Doctor rose 
and walked twice or thrice across the room. Presently he 
returned to where his chair stood ; and, leaning on the back 
of it^ and occasionally putting his handkerchief to his eyes, 
with a simple honesty that did him more honor, to my think- 
ing, than any disguise he could have affected, said : 

"I have been much to blame. I believe I have been very 
much to blame. I have exposed one whom I hold in my heart, 
tq trials and aspersions — I call them aspersions, even to 
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^T© Iwn conceived in anybody's inmost mind — of which 
never, but for me, couid have been the object.” • 

. Uriah Keep gave a kind of snivel. I think to expr^ 
i^wthy. 

' **(X which my Annie,” said the Doctor, “never, but for 
me, could have been the object. Gentlemen, I am old now, 
as you know ; I do not feel, to-night, that I have much to live 
for. ' But my life — n^y life — upon the truth and honor 
of the dear lady who has been the subject of this conversation I ” 
I do not think that the best embodiment of chivalry, the 
realisation of the handsomest and most romantic hgure ever 
Imagined by painter, could have said this with a more im- 
pressive and affecting dignity than the plain old Doctor did. 

“But I am not prepared,” he went on, “to deny — per- 
haps I may have been, witliput knowing it, in some degree 
prepared to admit — that I may have unwittingly ensnared 
that lady into an unhappy marriage. I am a man quite un- 
accustomed to observe; and I cannot but believe that the 
Nervation of several people, of different ages and positions, 
all too plainly tending in one direction (and that so natural), 
IS better than mine.” 

I had often admired, as I have elsewhere described, his 
benignant manner towards his youthful • wife ; but the re- 
spectful tenderness he manifested in every reference to her 
on this occasion, and the almost reverential manner in which 
he put away from him the lightest doubt of her integrity, 
i^xaited him, in my eyes, beyond description. 

“I married that lady,” said the Doctor, “when she was 
luctaremely young. I took her to myself when her character 
was scarcely formed. So far as it was developed, it had been 
my happiness to form it, I knew her father well. I knew 
hiCT weal. I had taught her what I could, for the love of all 
her beautiful and virtuous qualities. If I did her wrong: 
as I fear I did, in taking advantage (but I never meant it) 
her latitude and her affection ; 1 ask pardon of that lady, 
m my heart!” 
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He walked across the room, and came tto i|m^ 

place: holding the chair with a grasp that ttwblefl^ li|Be 
his subdued voice, in its earnestness. 

regarded myself as a refuge, for her, from tue^aangeia 
and vicissitudes of life. I persuaded myself that, 
though we were in years, she would live tranquiB;|f^i^d 
contentedly with me. I did not shut out of my consid^awp 
the time when I should leave her free, and still young 
still beautiful, but with her judgment more mature — ttd^ 
gentlemen — upon my truth ! ‘ I 

His homely figure seemed to be lightened up by his fidelity 
and generosity. Every word he uttered had a force that no 
other grace could have imparted to it. 

*^My life with this lady has been very happy. Until 
to-night, I have had uninterrupted occasion to bless the day 
on which I did her great injustice. 

His voice, more and more faltering in the utterance of 
these words, stopped for a few moments ; then he went on : 

''Once awakened from my dream — I have been a poor 
dreamer, in one way or other, all my life — I see how natural 
it is that she should have some regretful feeling towards her 
old companion afid her equal. That she does regard him 
with some innocent regret, with some blameless thoughts of 
what might have been, but for me, is, I fear, too true. Much 
that I have seen, but not noted, has come back upon me with 
k now meaning, during this last trying hour. But, beyond 
this, gentlemen, the dear lady^s name never must be coupled 
with a word, a oreath, of doubt.'^ 

For a little while, his eye kindled and his voice was firm : 
for a little while he was again silent. Presently, he proceeded 
as before : 

"It only remains for me, to bear the knowledge of the 
unhappiness I have occasioned, as submissivelv as I can. 
It is she who should reproach ; not I. To save her from miSr 
oonstruotion, cruel misconstruction, that even my friends i^ve 
not been able to avoid, becomes my duty. The moip retired 
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w® lire, the better I shall discharge it. And when the time 
ccxndbes — may it come soon, if it be His merciful pleasure ! — 
#ben my death shall release her from constraint, I shall clc^ 
my eyes upon her honored face, with unbounded confidence 
sand love; and leave her, with no sorrow then, to happier 
and brighter days.” 

X could not see him for the tears which his earnestness 
and, goodness, so adorned by, and so adorning, the perfect 
samplicity of his mamfer, brought into my eyes. He had 
*0 moved to the door, when he added : 

Gentlemen, I have shown 3^ou my heart. I am sure 
you will respect it. What we have said to-night is never to 
be said more. Wickfield, give me an old friernl’s arm up- 
stairs!” 

IS Mr. Wickfield hastened to him. Without interchanging a 
word they went slowly out of the room together, Uriah looking 
after them. 

'^Well, Master Copperfield ! ” said Uriah, meekly turning 
to me. “The thing hasn’t took (piite tlui turn that might 
achave been expected, for the old Scholar — what an excellent 
man! — is as blind as a brick-bat; but this family’s out of 
the cart, I think !” 

I needed but the sound of his voice to be so madly enraged 
as X never was before, and never have been since. 

“You villain,” said I, “what do you moan by entrapping 
me into your schemes? How dare you appeal to me just 
now, you false rascal, as if we had been in discussion to- 
gether?” 

As we stood, front to front, I saw so plainly, in the stealthy 
3PB exultation of his face, what I already so plainly knew ; I mean 
that he forced his copfidence upon me, expressly to make me 
. miserable, and had set a deliberate trap for me in this very 
matter ; that I couldn’t bear it. The whole of his lank cheek 
was invitingly before me, and I struck it with my open hand 
S5 with that force that my fingers tingled as if I had burnt 
them. 
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He caught the hand in his, and we stood, in that .connection, 
looking at each other. We stood so, a long time ; long enough 
for me to see the white mai*ks of my fingers die out of the deep 
red of his cheek, and leave it a deeper red. 

^^Copperfield,” he said at length, in a breathless voice,! 
“have you taken leave of your senses?^* 

“I have taken leave of you,^’ said I, wresting my hand 
away. “You dog, Til know no more of you." 

“ Won^t you ?" said he, coiistraint'd by the pain of his cheek 
to put his hand there. “Perhaps you won't be able to help m 
it. Isn’t this ungrateful of you, now?" 

“I have shown you oft('n enough," said I, “that I despise 
you. I have shown j’ou now, more plainly, that I do. Why 
should I dread your doing your worst to all about you? 
What else do you over do ? " xs 

He perfectly understood this allusion to the considerations 
that had hitherto restrained me in my communications with 
him. I rather think thin neither the blow, nor the allusion, 
would have escaped me, but for the assurance I had had from 
Agnes that night. It is no matter. 20 

There was anothcT long pause. His eyes, as he looked at 
me, seemed to take ev(*ry shade of color that could make 
eyes ugly. 

“Copperfield," he said, removing his hand from bis cheek, 
“you have always gone against me. I know you always 15 
used to be against me at Mr. Wickfield’s " 

“You may think what you lik(‘," said I, still in a towering 
rage. “If it is not true, so much the worthier you." 

“And yet I alwaj'^s liked you, Copperfield !" he rejoined. 

I deigned to make him no reply ; and, taking up my hat, 30 
was going out to bed, when he came between me and the 
door. 

“Copperfield," he said, “there must he two parties to a 
quarrel. I won’t be one." 

“You may go to the devil !" said I. 55 

“Don’t say that I "he replied. “I know you’U be sorry 
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afterwards. How can you make yourself so inferior to me, 
as to show such a bad spirit ? But I forgive you.^’ 

“You forgive me !” I repeated disdainfully. ^ 

do, and you can’t help yourself,” replied Uriah. 
think of your going and attacking me, that have dways 
been a friend to you ! But there can’t be a quarrel without 
two parties, and I won’t be one. I will be a friend to you, 
in spite of you. So now you know what you’ve got to 
expect.” 

lo The necessity of carrying on this dialogue (his part in which 
was very slow; mine very quick) in a low tone, that the 
house might not be disturbed at an unseasonable hour, did not 
, improve my temper; though my passion was cooling down. 

Merely telling him that I should expect from him what I 
JJS always had expected, and had never yet boon disappointed 
in, I opened the door upon him, as if he had been a great wah 
' nut put there to be cracked, and went out of the house. But 
ho slept out of the liouse too, at his mother’s lodging ; and 
l^fore I had gone many hundred yards, came up with me. 

‘^You know, Coppcirfield,” he said, in my ear (I did not 
turn my head), you’re in quite a wrong position;” which I 
felt to be true, and that made me chafe the more ; ^‘you can’t 
make this a brave thing, and you can ’t help being forgiven. I 
don’t intend to mention it to mother, nor to any living soul. 
I’m determined to forgive you. But 1 do wonder that you 
’ should lift your hand against a person that you knew to be so 
uipblel” 

I felt only less mean than he. He knew me better than I 
knew myself. If he had retorted, or openly exasperated me, 
30 it would have been a relief and a justification; but he had 
put me on a slow fire, on which I lay tormented half the 
night. 

In the morning, when I came out, the early church bell 
, was ringing, and he was walking up and down with his mother. 
^33 He addressed me as if nothing had happened, and I could 
; do no less than reply. I had struck him hard enough to 
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give him the tooth-ache, I suppose. At all evente his face 
was tied up in a black silk handkerchief, which, with his hat 
perched on the top of it, was far from improving hte ap- 
pearance. I heard that he went to a dentist’s in London on 
the Monday morning, and had a tooth out. I hope it wa? S 
a double one. 

The Doctor gave out that he was not quite well : and 
remained alone, for a considerable part of every day, during 
the remainder of the visit. Agnes and her father had been 
gone a week, before we resumed our usual work. On the day w 
preceding its resumption, the Doctor gave me with his own 
hands a folded note, not sealed. It was addressed to myself ; 
and laid an injunction on me, in a few affectionate words, 
never to refer to the subject of that evening. 1 had confided 
it to my aunt, but to no one else. It was not a subject is 
I could discuss with Agnes, and Agnes certainly had not the 
least suspicion of what had passed. 

Neither, I felt convinced, had Mrs. Strong then. Several 
weeks elapsed before I saw the least change in her. It came 
on slowly, like a cloud when there is no wind. At first, 20 
she seemed to wonder at the gentle comi)a&Ksion with which the 
Doctor spoke to her, and at his wish that she should have her 
mother with her, to relieve the dull monotony of her life. Often, 
when we were at work, and she was sitting by, I would see her 
pausing and looking at him with that memorable face. After- 45 
wards, I sometimes observed her rise, with her eyes full of 
tears, and go out of the room. Gradually, an unhappy 
shadow fell upon her beauty, and deepened every clay. Mrs. 
Markleham was a regular inmate of the cottage then; but 
she talked and talked, and saw nothing. 30 

As this change stole on Annie, once like sunshine in the 
Doctor’s house, the Doctor became older in appearance, and 
more grave; but the sweetness of his temper, the placid 
kindness of his manner, and his benevolent solicitude for 
her, if they were capable of any increase, were increased. I 
saw him once, early on the morning of her birthday, when she 
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(mm to sit in the window while we were at work (which she 
had always done, but now began to do with a timid and uji- 
certain air that I thought very touching), take her forehead 
between liis hands, kiss it, and go hurriedly away, too much 
S moved to remain. I saw her stand where he had left her, 
like a statue ; and then bend down her head, and clasp her 
hands, and weep, I cannot say how sorrowfully. 

Sqmetiraes, after that, I fancied that she tried to speak 
even to me, in intervals when we were left alone. But 
10 she never uttered word. The Doctor always had some new 
project for her participating in amusements away from home, 
with her, mother ; and Mrs. Markleham, who was very fona 
of amusements, and very easily dissatisfied wilh anything 
‘ else, entered into them with great good-will, and was loud 
isiu her commendations. But Annie, in a spiritless, unhappy 
way, only went whither slie was led, and seemed to have no 
care for anything. 

' I did not know what to think Neither did my aunt; 

who must have walked, at various times, a hundred miles 
ao in her uncertainty. What was strangest of all was, that the 
only real relief which seemed to make its way into the secret 
region of this domestic unhappiness, made its way there in 
the person of Mr. Dick. 

What his thoughts were on the subject, or what his ob- 
servaiion was, I am as unable to explain, as I dare say he would 
have been to assist me in the task. But, as I have recorded in 
the narrative of my schooldays, his veneration for the Doctor 
was unbounded ; and there is a subtlety of perception in real 
attachment, even when it is borne towards man by one of the 
JO lower animals, which leaves the highest intelh'ct behind. To 
this mind of the heart, if I may call it so, in Mr. Dick, some 
bright ray of the truth shot straight. 

He had proudly resumed his privilege, in many of his 
hours, of walking up and down tlie garden with the 
Doctor ; as he had been accustomed to pace up and down The 
* Doctor's Wsklk at Canterbury. But matters were no sooner 
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in this sta^te, than he devoted all his spare time (and got up 
earlier to make it more) to these pf^rambulations. If he 
had never been so happy as when the Doctor read that majv 
vellous performance, the Dictionary, to him; he wias now 
quite miserable unless the Doctor pulled it out of his po(&:et, 5 
and began. When the Doctor and I were engaged, he now 
fell into the custom of walking up and down with Mrs. 
Strong, and helping her to trim her favorite flowers, or weed 
the beds. I dare say he rarely spoke a dozen words in an ' 
hour ; but his quiet interest, and his wistful face, found im- lo 
mediate response in both their breasts ; each knew that the 
other liked him, and that he loved both ; and he became what 
no one else could be — a link between them. 

When I think of him, with his impenetrably wise face, walk* 
ing up and down with tiie Doctor, delighted to be battered 15 ' 
by tlie hard words in the Dictionary; when I think of him 
canying huge watering-pots after Annie ; kneeling down, in 
very paws of glov(‘S, at patient microscopic work among the 
little leaves ; expressing as no philosopher could have expressed, 
in everytiiing he did, a delicate desire to be her friend ; shower- 
ing syiiif)atliv, trustfulness, and affection, out of every hole 
in the watering-pot; when I think of him never wandering ' 
in that better mind of liis to which unhappiness addressed 
Itself, never bringing the unfortiiuate King Charles into the 
gard(‘n, uev(‘r wavering in his grateful service, never diverted 25 
from his knowh'dge that there was something wrong, or from 
his wish to set it right — I really feel almost asham^ of hav- 
ing known that lie was not quite in his wits, taking account 
of the utmost 1 liave done with mine. 

“Nobody but myself. Trot, knows what that man is [”30 
my aunt would proudly remark, when we conversed about 
it. “ 13 ick will distinguish himself yet 

I must refer to one other topic before I close Ihis chapter. 
While the visit at the Doctor's was still in progress, 1 observed 
that the postman brought two or three letters every morning 35 
for Uriah Heep, who remained at Highgate until the rest 
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wnt back, it bein^ a leisure time ; and that these were always 
directed in a business-like manner by Mr. Micawber, who 
now assumed a round legal hand. I was glad to infer, from 
these slight premises, that Mr. Micawber was doing wc^ll; 
sand consequently was much surprised to receive, about this 
time, the following letter from his amiable wife : — 

Canterbury, Monday Evening, 

You will douV)tloss be surprised, my dear Mr. Copperfield, 
to receive this communication. Still more so, by its contents, 
to Still more so, by the stipulation of implicit confidence which 
I beg to impose. But my feelings as a wife and mother require 
relief ; and as I do not wish to consult my family (already ob- 
noxious to the feelings of Mr. Micawber), I know no one of 
whom I can better ask advice than my friend and former 
[5 lodger. 

“You may be aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield, that be- 
tween myself and Mr. Micawber (whom I will never desert), 
there has always been preserved a spirit of mutual confidence. 
Mr, Micawber may have occasionally given a bill without 
IP consulting me, or he may have misled me as to the period 
when that obligation would become due. This has actually 
happened. But, in general, Mr. Micawber has had no secrets 
imm the bosom of affection — I allude to his wife — and has 
invariably, on our retirement to rest, recalled the events 
of the day. 

^^You will picture to yourself, my dear Mr. Copperfield, 
what the poignancy of my feelings must be, when I inform 

S m that Mr. Micawber is entirely changed. He is reserved, 
e is secret. His life is a mystery to the partner of his joys 
p and sorrows — I again allude to his wife — and if I should 
assure you that beyond knowing that it is passed from morning 
to ni^ht at the office, I now know less of it than I do of the 
man m the south, connected with whose mouth the thought- 
less children repeat an idle tale respecting cold plum porridge, 
should adopt a popular fallacy to express an actual fact. 
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'^But this is not all. Mr. Micawber is morose. lie is 
severe. He is estranged from our eldest son and daughter, 
he has no pride in his twins, he looks with an eye of coldness 
even on the unoffending stranger who last became a member 
of our circle. The pecuniary means of nn^eting our expehsjpt, 5 
kept down to the utmost farthing, are obiainod from hfm ' 
with great difficulty, and even under f earf ul threats that he will 
Settle liimself (the exact expression) ; and he inexorably 
refuses to give any explanation whatever of this distracting 
policy. jm 

'^This is hard to bear. TMs is heart-breaking. If you will 
advise me, knowing my feeble powers such as they are, how 
you think it will be best to exert them in a dilemma so un- 
wonted, you will add another friendly obligation to the many 
you have already rendered me. With loves from the children, 15 
and a smile from the happily-unconscious stranger, I remain, 
dear Mr. Copperfield, 

^‘Your afflicted 

‘^Emma Micawbsr.^^ 

I did not feel justified in giving a wife of Mrs. Micawber’s at 
experience any other recommendation, than that she should ' 
try to reclaim Mr. Micawber by patience and kindness (as 
I knew she would in any case) ; but the letter set me thinking 
about him very much. 


VOL. II — Q 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

ANOTHER RETROSPECT 

Once again, let me pause upon a memorable period of my 
life. Let me stand aside, to see the phantoms of those days 
/ go by me, accompanying the shadow of myself, in dim pro- 
, cession. 

5 Weeks, months, seasons,' pass along. They seem little 
more than a summer day and a winter evening. Now, the 
Common where I walk with Dora is all in bloom, a field of 
bright gold ; and now the unseen heather lies in mounds and 
bunches underneath a covering of snow. In a breath, the 
so river that flows through our Sunday walks is sparkling in the 
summer sun, is ruffled by the winter wind, or thickened with 
, drifting heaps of ice. Faster than ever river ran towards 
the sea, it flashes, darkens, and rolls away. 

, , Not a thread changes, in the house of the two little bird- 

^5 like ladies. The clock ticks over the fireplace, tlie weather- 
glass hangs in the hall. Neither clock nor weather-glass is 
* ever right ; but we believe in both, devoutly. 

I have come legally to man estate. I have attained the 
dignity of twenty-one. But this is a sort of dignity that may 
flobe thrust upon one. Let me think what I have achieved. 

I have tamed that savage stenographic mystery. I make 
a respectable income by it. I am in high repute for my ac- 
complishment in all pertaining to the art, and am joined with 
eleven others in reporting the debates in Parliament for a 
95> Morning Newspaper. Night after night, I record predictions 
^ that never come to pass, professions that are never fulfilled, 
ejeplanations that are only meant to mystify. I wallow 
in words. Britannia, that unfortunate female, is always 
before me, like a trussed fowl : skewered through and through 
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with oflice-pens, and bound hand and foot with rpd tape. I 
am sufficiently behind the scen^ to know the worth of political 
life. I am quite an Infidel about it, and shall never be con- 
verted. 

My dear old Traddles has tried his hand at the same pulvs 
suit, but it is not in Traddles’s way. He is perfectly good* 
humored respecting his failure, and reminds me that he always 
did consider himself slow. He has occasional emploxinent 
on the same newspaper, in getting up the facts of dry subjects, 
to be written about and embellished by more fertile minds. 
He is called to the Bar; and with admirable industry and , 
self-denial has scraped another hundred pounds together, to ' 
fee a conveyancer whose chambers he attends. A great 
^deal of very hot port wine was consumed at his call ; and, 
considering the figure, 1 should think the Inner Temple 
must have made a profit by it. 

I have come out in another way. I have taken with fear 
and trembling to authorship. I wrote a little something, 
in secret, and sent it to a magazine, and it was published in 
the magazine. Since then, I have taken heart to write aao 
good many trifling pieces. Now, I am regularly paid for 
them. Altogether, 1 am well off ; when I toll my income on 
the fingers of my loft hand, I pass the third finger and take 
in the fourth to the middle joint. 

We have removed from Buckingham Street, to a pleasant sis 
little cottage very near tlie one i looked at when my -enthu- 
siasm first came on. My aunt, however (who has sold the 
house at Dover, to good advantage), is not going to remain 
here, but intends removing herself to a still more tiny cottage 
close at hand. What does this portend? My marriage ? 3 q 
Y es! 

Yes ! I am going to be married to Dora ! Miss Lavinia. 
and Miss Clarissa have given their consent; and if over 
canary-birds were ip a flutter, they are. Miss Ijivinia, 
self-charged with the superintendence of my darling’s ward-- 3 $ 
robe, is constantly cutting out brown-paper cuirassee, air»i 
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differing in opinion from a highly respectable young man, 
with a long bundle, and a yard measure under his arm. A 
dressmaker, always stabbed in the breast with a need^ and 
thread, boards and lodges in the house; and seems to me, 
seating, drinking, or sleeping, never to take her thimble off. 
They make a lay-figure of my dear. They are always sending 
for her to come and try something on. We can’t be happy 
together for five minutes in the evening, but some intrusive 
female knocks at thb door, and says, “ Oh, if you please. Miss 
lo Dora, would you stop up-stairs 

Miss Clarissa and my aunt roam all ov(t liOndori, to find 
out articles of furniture for Dora and me to look at. It would 
be better for them to buy the goods at once, without this 
ceremony of inspection; for, when wo go to soe a kitchen 
IS fender and meat-screen, Dora sees a Chinese house for Jip, 
with little bells on the top, and prefers that. And it* takes 
a long time to accustom Jip to his now residence, after wc 
have bought it; whenever he goes in or out, he makes all 
4 he little bells ring, and is horribly frightened. 

80 Peggotty comes up to make herself useful, and fallg to work 
immediately. Pier department appears to b(', to clean every- 
thing over and over again. She rubs everything that can 
be rubbed, until it shines, like her own honest forehead, with 
perpetual friction. And now it is, that I begin to see her 
35 solitary brother passing through the dark streets at night, and 
looking, as he goes, ailiong the wandering faces. I never 
speak to him at such an hour. I know too well, as his grave 
figure passes onward, what he seekn’, and what he dreads. 

Why does Traddles look so important when he calls upon 
30 me this afternoon in the Commons — where 1 still occasionally 
attend, for formas sake, when I have time ? The realization 
of my boyish day-dreams is at liand, I am going to take 
out the license. 

It is a little document to do so much ; and Traddles con- 
35 templates it, as it lies upon my desk, half in admiration, 
half in awe. There are the names in the sweet old visionary 
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connection, David Copperfield and Dora Speiilow ; and IherOi 
in the comer, is that Parental Institution, the Stamp 
which is so benignantly interested in the varioi is transactions' of J 
human life, looking down upon our Union ; and there is 
Archbishop of Cant(‘rbury° invoking a blcjssing on us in prkiii,s 
and doing it as cheap as could po&sibly be evpected. 

Nevertheless, I am in a dream, a flustered, liappy, hurried 
'dream. I can^t believe that it is going to be; and yet I' 
jcan’t believe but that (‘veiy one 1 pass in Ihe sireid, must 
have some kind of i)ercoi)1ion, that I am to ])e married the b» 
(day after to-molro\^^ TJu^ Surrogate® knows me, when I 
go down to be sworn; and disposes of me easily, as if there 
'were a Masonic understandina between us. Traddles is not 
at all wanted,® but is in atteiwlarice as mv general backer. 

hope the iic'xt time you come here, my d<',ar fellow,” 15 
I say to Traddles, '‘it will be on the same errand for yourself. 
And I hope it will be soon.” 

“Thank you for your good wishes, my di'iir Copperfield,” 
he replies. “1 hope so too. It’s a satisfaction to know that 
she’ll wait for me any length of time, and that she really ao 
is the dearest girl ” 

“When are you to meet her at the coach ?” I ask. 

“At seven,” says Traddles, looking at his plain old aiver 
watch — the very watch he once took a wheel out of, at 
school, to make a waier-mill. “That is about Miss Wick- 25 
field’s time, is it not?” 

“A little earliiT. Her time is half-past eight.” 

' “I assure you, riiy dc'ar l>oy,” says Traddles, “1 am almost 
,as pleased as if 1 were going to be married myself, to think 
that this event Is coming to such a happy tonninalion. And 39 
'really the great fri(‘ndship and consideration of personally 
associating Sophy until the joyful occasion, and inviting 
her to be a bridesmaid in conjunction with Miss Wickfield, 
demands my warmest thani^. 1 am extremely sensible 
of it.” 3^ 

I hear him, and sliakc bands with him; and wc talk, and 
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Valk, aad dine, and so on ; but I don’t believe it. Nothing 
is real. ' « 

Sophy arrives at the house of Dora’s aunts, in due course. 
She has the most agreeable of faces, — not absolutely beauti- 
$ fui, but extraordinarily pleasant, — and is one of the most 
^nial, unaffected, frank, engaging creatures I have ever seen^ 
Ttaddles presents her to us with great pride; and rubs his 
h^mds for ten minutes by the clock, with every individual 
hair upon his headlstanding on tiptoe, when I congratulate 
him in a corner on his choice. 

I have brought Agnes from the Canterbury coach, and her 
Oheerful and beautiful face is among us for the second time. 
Agnes has a great liking for Traddles, and it is capital to see 
them meet, and to observe the glory of Traddles as he 
«S commends the dearest girl in the world to her acquaintance. 

Still I don’t believe it. We have a delightful evening, and 
are supremely happy; but I don’t believe it yet. I can’t 
collect myself. I can’t check off my happiness as it takes 
place. I feel in a misty and unsettled kind of state; as 
ao if I had got up very early in the morning a week or two ago, ' 
and had never been to bed since. I can’t make out when 
yesterday was. I seem to have been carrying the license 
about, in my pocket, many months. 

Next day, too, when we all go in a flock to see the house — 
9 $ our house — Dora’s and mine — I am quite unable to regard 
myself as its master. I seem to be there, by permission of 
somebody else. I half expect the real master to come home 
presently, and say he is glad to see me. Such a beautiful 
little house as it is, with everything so bright and new ; with 
^ the flowers on the carpets looking as if freshly gathered, and 
the green leaves on the paper as if they had just come out ; 

. with the spotless muslin curtains, and the blushing rose- 
colored furniture, and Dora’s garden hat with the blue ribbon 
— do I remember, now, how I loved her in such another hat 
when I first knew her ! — already hanging on its little peg : 
the guitar-case quite at home on its heels in a corner; ana 
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everybody tumbling over Jip’s pagoda, which is much too 
big for the establishment. * ' * 

Another happy evening, quite as unreal as all the rest of 
it, and I steal into the usual room before going away. Dora 
as not there. I suppose they have not done trying on yet.s 
, Miss Lavinia peeps in, and tells me mysteric)usly that she 
will not be long. She is rather long, notwithstanding; but 
by and by I hear a rustling at the door, and some one taps. 

I say, “Come in ! ” but some one taps again. 

1 go to the door, wondering who it is; there, I meet a*c 
pair of bright eyes, and a blushing face; they are D()ra\s 
eyes and face, and Miss Lavinia has dressed her in to-morrow's 
dress, bonnet and all, for me to see. I take my little wife 
to my heart ; and Miss Lavinia gives a little scream because 
I tumble the bonnet, and Dora laughs and cries at once, is 
because I am so pleased ; and I believe it less than ever. 

“Do you think it pretty, Doady?" says Dora. 

Pretty! I should rather think I did. 

“And are you sure you like me very much?'' says Dora. 

The topic is fraught with such danger to the bonnet, that 26 
Miss Lavinia gives another little scream, and begs me to 
understand that Dora is only to be looked at, and on no ac- 
count to be touched. So Dora stands in a delightful state oi ^ 
confusion for a minute or two, to be admired; and then 
takes off her bonnet — looking so natural without it I ^ and 25 
runs away with it in her hand ; and comes dancing down again 
in her own familiar dress, and asks Jip if I have got a beautiful 
little wife, and whether he'll forgive her for being married, 
and kneels down to make him stand upon the Cookery Book, 
for the last time in her single life. 30 

I go home, more incredulous than ever, to a lodging that I 
have hard by ; and get up very early in the morning, to ride 
to the Highgate road and fetch my aunt. 

I have never seen my aunt in such state. She is dressed in 
lavender-colored silk, and has a white bonnet on, and is amaz- 35 
ing. Janet has dressed her, and is there to look at me. 
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Be>g|^a4%' is read^ to go to church, intending to behold the 
ceremony from the gallery. Mr. Dick, who is to giva my 
dfai^mg to me at the altar, has had his hair curled. Traddles, 
whom I have taken up by appointment at the turnpike, 
f inresents a dazzling combination of cream color and light blue ; 
and both he and Mr. Dick have a general effect about them of 
being all gloves. 

vNo doubt I see this^ because I know it is so ; but I am astray, 
and seem to see nothing. Nor do I believe anything whatever, 
■o Btill, as we drive along in an open carriage, this fairy marriage 
is real enough to fill me with a sort of wondering pity for the 
unforhaaaate people who have no part in it, but are sweeping 
' out the shops, and going to their daily occupations. 

My aunt sits with my hand in hers all the way. When we 
Z5 st«^ a little way short of the church, to put down Pcggotty, 
whom we have brought on the box, she gives it a squeea^e, and 
me a kiss. 

^*God bless you. Trot ! My own boy never could be dearer. 
1 think of poor dear Baby this morning.” 

'‘So do I. And of all I owe to you, dear aunt.” 

“Tut, child !” says my aunt; and gives her hand in over- 
-flowing cordiality to Traddles, who then gives his to Mr. Dick, 
who then gives his to me, who then give^mine to Traddles, and 
. then we come to the church door. 

ai 5 The church is calm enough, I am sure ; but it might be a 
Sfeeam-powcr loom in full action, for any sedative effect it has 
on me. I am too far gone for that. 

The rest is all a more or less incoherent dream. 

A dream of their coming in with Dora ; of the pew-opener 
p arranging us, like a drill-sergeant, before the altar rails ; of my 
wondering, even then, why pew-openers must always be the 
most disagreeable females procurable, and whether there is 
any religious dread of a disastrous infection of good-humor 
winch renders it indispensable to set those vessels of vinegar 
jsupon the road to Heaven. 

Of the clergyman and clerk appearing; of a few boatmen 
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and somB other people strolling in; of an aneieni a^atuu»r 
behind me, strongly flavoring the church with wxx) of the 
service beginning in a deep voice, and our all beiiig very 
attentive. 

Of Miss Lavinia, who acts .as a semi-auxiliary bridesftdld^S 
being the first to cry, and of her doing homage (as I take il^ to 
the memory of Pidger, in sobs ; of Miss Clarissa applyinjg' 
smelling-bottle; of Agnes taking care of Dora; of my aimt 
endeavoring to represent herself as a model of sternness, with 
tears rolling down her face ; of little Dora trembling very la 
much, and making her responses in faint whispers. * 

Of our kneeling down together, side by sidej of Dorans 
trembling loss and less, but always clasping Agnes by the 
hand ; of the service being got through, quietly and gravely ; 
of our all looking at each other in an April state of smiles is 
and tears, when it is over ; of my young wife being hysterical in 
the vestry, and crying for her poor papa, her dear papa. 

Of Inn* so(ni chee^ring up again, and our signing the register 
all round. Of my going into the gallery for Peggotty to bring 
her to sign it ; of Peggotty's hugging me in a corner, and telling 20 
me she saw my own dear mother married ; of its being over/ 
and our going away. 

Of my walking so proudly and lovingly down the aisle with. * 
my sweet wife upon my arm, through a mist of lialf-secn people, 
pulpits, monuments, pews, fonts, organs, and cliurel»>irwiii->25^ 
dows, in which there flutter faint airs of association with my 
childish church at home, so long ago. 

Of their whispering, as we pass, what a youthful couple 
we are, and what a pretty little wrife she is. Of our all being 
so merry and talkative in the carriage going back. Of Sopiagraq 
telling us that when she saw Traddles (whom I had entrust^ 
with the license) asked for it, she almost fainted, having been 
convinced that he would contrive to lose it, or i.o haver hki 
pocket picked. Of Agues laugliing gayly ; and of Dora heka^ 
so fond of Agnes that she will not be separated from' 
still, keeps her hand. 
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Of there being a breakfast, with abundance of things, 

^ and substantial, to eat and drink, whereof I partake, as 
Id do in any other dream, without the least perception 
of their flavor ; eating and drinking, as I may say, nothing 
S but love and marriage, and no more believing in the viands 
than in anything else. 

Of my making a speech in the same dreamy fashion, with- 
out having an idea of what I want to say, beyond such as 
may be comprehended* in the full conviction that I haven't said 
loit. Of our being very sociably and simply happy (always 
in a dream though) ; and of Jip's having wedding cake, ano 
its not agreeing with him afterwards. 

Of the pair of hired post-horses being ready, and of Dora's 
going away to change her dress. Of my aunt and Miss 
15 Clarissa remaining with us ; and our walking in the garden ; 
and my aunt, who has made quite a speech at breakfast touch- 
ing Dora's aunts, being migtoy amused with herself, but a 
little proud of it too. 

Of Dora's being ready, and of Miss Lavinia’s hovering 
ap about her, loth to lose the pretty toy that has given her so 
much pleasant occupation. Of Dora's making a long series 
, hf surprised discoveries that she has forgotten all sorts of little 
' things ; and of everybody's running everywhere to fetch them. 
Of their all closing about Dora, when' at last she begins to 
as say good-bye, looking, with their bright colors and ribbons, 
like a bed of flowers. Of my darling being almost smothered 
among the flowers, and coming out, laughing and crying both 
together, to my jealous arms. 

Of my wanting to carry Jip (who is to go along with us), 
30 and Dora's saying. No, that she must carry him, or else he'll 
think she don't like him any more, now she is married, and 
will break his heart. Of our going, arm in arm, and Dora 
' stopping and looking back, and Saying, '^If I have ever been 
cross or ungrateful to anybod}'^, don't remember it I" and 
3S bursting into tears. 

Of her waving her little hand, and our going away once 
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more. Of her once more stopphig and looking Jb»|i.ck, and 
hurrying to Agnes, and giving Agnep, above all the ofchfcrs, her 
last kisses and farewells. 

We drive away together, and I awake from the dream. I 
believe it at last. It is my dear, dear, little wife be^e me, 5 
whom I love so well ! 

^‘Are you happy now, you foolish boy?^' says Dora, '*and 
sure you don^t repent ? ” 

I have stood aside to see the phantoms of those days go by 
me. They are gone, and I resume the journey of my story. 10 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

OUR HOUSEKEEPING 

It was a strange condition of things, the honeymoon being 
ovicr, and the bridesjjiaids gone home, when I found myself 
sitting down in own small house with Dora ; quite thrown- 
out of employment, as I may say, in respect of the delicious 
sold OGCupatioii of making love. 

It sepmed such an extraordinary thing to have Dora Jilways 
there. It was so unaccountable not to be obliged to go out 
to see her not to have any occasion to be tormenting myself 
about her, not to have to write to her, not to b(‘ schemiiig and 
to devising opportunities of being alone with her. Sometimes 
of an evening, when I looked up from my writing, and saw her 
seated opposite, I would lean back in my chair, and think 
how queer it was that there we were, alone together as a 
matter of course — nobody's business aii}" more — all the 
IS romance of our engagement put away upon a slielf, to rust — 
no one to please but one another — one another to please, 
for life. 

When there was a dijbatc, and I was kept out very late, it 
seemed so strange to me, as I was walking liome, to think that 
to Dora was at home ! It was such a wondcTful thing, at first, 
to have her coming softly down to talk to me as I ate my 
supper. It was such a stupendous thing to know for certain 
that she put her hair in papers. It was altogether such an 
astonishing event to sec her do it ! 

*5 I doubt whether two young birds could have known less 
about keeping house, than I and my pretty Dora did. We had 
a servant, of course. She kept house for us. I have still a 
latent belief that she must have been Mrs. Crupp's daughter 
in disguise, we had such an awful time of it with Mary Anne, 
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Her'? name was Paragon. Her nature waa oepresented to 
us, when we engaged her, as being feebly expressed in her 
name. She had a written character, as large as a’Proda* 
mation ; and, according to this docurntmt, could do every- 
thing of a domestic nature that ever I lieard of, and a! gfircat s 
many things that I never did hear of She was a woman in 
the prime of lif(3; of a severe countenance; and subject 
(particularly in the arms) to a sort of perpetual measles or 
fiery rash. She had a cousin in the Life Guards,® with sueb 
long legs tliat he looked like the afternoon shadow of some- 
body else. His shell-jacket was as much too little for him^s 
he was too big for the premises. 11 (‘ made t)ie cottage smaller 
than it need have been, by bcjing so very mucli out of propor- 
^tion to it. Besides whicJi, the walls were not thick, and when- i , 
ever he passed the evening at our house, we always knew of 
it by hearing one continual growl in the kitchen. \ 

Our treasure was warranted sober and honest. I am there- 
fore willing to believe that sh() was in a fit when we found her 
under the boiler ; and that the defi(*iont teaspoons were attrib- 
utable to the dustman. aqt 

But she preyed upon our minds dreadfully. Wc felt our 
inexperience, and were unable to help ourselves. VVe should 
have been at her mercy, if she had had any ; but she was a 
remorseless woman, and hud none. She was the cfwise of our 
first little quarrel. 

^‘My dearest life,^^ 1 said one day to Dora, “do you think 
Mary Anne has any idea of time ? 

“Why, Doady?^' inquired Dora, looking up, innocently, 
from her drawing. 

“My love, because it^s five, and we were to have dined at 
four.” 

Dora glanced wistfully at the clock, and hinted tliat she 
thought it wa^s too fast. 

“On the contrary, my love,” said I, referring to my watch, 
“it^s a few minutes too slow.” 35 

My little wife came and ^at upon my Icaee, to coax me to be 
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quiet, and drew a line with her pencil down the middle ot 
my nose ; but I couldn^t dine off that, though it was \ery 
agreeable. 

‘‘Don’t you think, my dear,” said I, “it would be better 
sfor you to remonstrate with Mary Anno?” 

“Oh no, please! I couldn’t, Doady!” said Dora. 

“Why not, my love?” I gently asked. 

‘‘Oh, because t am such a little goose,” said Dora, “and she 
knows lam!” 

to I thought this sentiment so incompatible with the estab- 
lishment of any system of check on Mary Anne, that I frowned 
a little. 

“Oh, what ugly wrinkles in my bad boy’s forehead !” said 
Dora, and still being on my knee, she traced them with her# 
«S pencil ; putting it to her rosy lips to make it mark blacker, 

' and working at my forehead with a quaint little mockery of 
being industrious, that quite delighted me in spite of myself. 

“There’s a good child,” said Dora, “it makes its face so 
much prettier to laugh.” 
no “But, my love,” said I. 

“No, no! please!” cried Dora, with a kiss, “don’t be a 
naughty Blue Beard ! Don’t be serious ! ” 

“My precious wife,” said I, “we must be serious sometimes. 
Come ! Sit down on this chair, close beside me ! Give me 
^ the pencil ! There ! Now let us talk sensibly. You know, 
dear;” what a little hand it was to hold, and what a tiny 
wedding-ring it was to see ! “You know, my love, it is not 
exactly (jomfortable to have to go out without one’s dinner. 
Now, is it?” 

30 ‘‘ N — n — no ! ’’ replied Dora, faintly. 

“My love, how you tremble!” 

“Because I know you’re going to scold me,” exclaimed 
Dora, in a piteous voice. 

“My sweet, I am only going to reason.” 

^ “ Oh, but reasoning is worse than scolding ! ’ ’ exclaimed Dora, 

in despair. “I didn’t marry to be reasoned with. If you 
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meant to reason with such a poor little thing as I am, you 
ought to have told me so, you cruel boy!^' 

I tried to pacify Dora, but she turned ftway hor face, and 
shook her curls from side to side, and said You cruel, cruel 
boy I so many times, that I really did not exactly know what s 
to do : so I took a few turns up and down the room in my un- 
certainty, and came back again. 

^^Dora, my darling!” 

‘‘No, I am not your darlmg. Because you nwst be sorry 
that you married me, or else you wouldn't reason with mo !” xi 
returned Dora. 

I felt so injured by the inconsequential nature of this 
charge, that it gave me courage to be grave. 

“Now, my own Dora,” said I, “you are very childish, and 
are talking nonsense. You must rcmicmber, I am sure, that ii 
I was obliged to go out yesterday when dinner was half over ; 
and that, the day before, I was made quite unwell by being 
obliged to eat underdone veal in a hurry ; to-day, I don't dine 
at all — and I am afraid to say how long wc waited for break- 
fast — and then the water didn't boil. I don’t mean to at 
reproach you, my dear, but tliis is not comfortable.” 

“Oh, you cruel, cruel boy, to say I am a disagreeable wife ! 
cried Dora. 

“Now, my dear Dora, you must know that I never said 
that !” 

“You said I wasn't comfortable!” said Dora. 

“I said the housekeeping was not comfortable.” 

“It's exactly the same thing!” cried Dora. And she 
evidently thought so, for she wept most grievously. 

I took another turn across the room, full of love for my3< 
pretty wife, and distracted by self-accusatory inclinations 
to knock my head against the door. I sat down again, and 
said : 

“I am not blaming you, Dora. We have both a great deal 
to learn. I am only trying to show you, my dear, that you s! 
must — you really must” (I was resolved not to give this up) 
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''^aiCcustoliQ yourself to look after Mary Aime. Likewise to 
act a little for yourself, and me/^ * 

wonder, I do, at your making such ungrateful speeches,” 
sobbed Dora. * * When you know that the other day, w^hen you 
5 said you would like a little bit of fish, I went out myself, miles 
Hand miles, and ordered it, to surprise you.” 

*^And it was very kind of you, my own darling,” said I. 
“I felt it so much th^t I wouldn't on any account have even 
mentioned that you bought a Salmon — which was too 
» much for two. Or that it cost one pound six — wliich was 
more than we can afford.” 

‘^You enjoyed it very much,” sobbed Dora. ^^And you 
s^id I was a Mouse.” 

■ j^'^And I'll say so again, my love,” I returned, “a thousand 
istimies!” 

But I had wounded Dora's soft little heart, and she was not 
to be comforted. She was so pathetic in her sobbing and 
. bewaihng, that I felt as if I had said I don't know what to 
butt her. I was obliged to hurry away ; I was kept out late ; 
'ooiind I felt all night such pangs of remorse as made me miser- 
able. I had the conscience of an assassin, and was haunted 
by a vague sense of enormous wickedness. 

It was two or three hours past midnight when I got home. 
1 found my aunt, in our house, sitting up for me. 

''Is anything the matter, aunt?” said I, alarmed. 

"Nothing, Trot,” she replied. "Sit down, sit down. 
Little Blossom has been rather out of spirits, and I have been 
teeping her company. That's all.” 

I leaned my head upon my hand ; and felt more sorry and 
i 90 downcast, as I sat looking at the fire, than I could have sup- 
posed possible so soon after the fulfilment of my brightest 
, hopes. As I sat thinking, I happened to meet my aunt's 
eyes, which were resting on my face. There was an anxious 
<expreasion in them, but it cleared directly. 

35 assure you, aunt,'? said I, "I have been quite unhappy 
myself ah mght, to think of Dora's being so. But I had no 
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Other in'Centiou tlian to speak to her tenderly mi toVbisily ^ 
about our home-affairs.” 

My aunt nodded encouragement. 

^^You must have patience, Trot,” said she. 

course. Heaven knows I don^t mean to be unreason - 5 
able, aunt ! ” ^ . 

no,” >said my aunt. '^But Little Blossom is a veiy 
tender little blossom, and the wind must be gentle wdth her.” 

^ I thanked my good aunt, in my heart, for her Tenderneas 
towards my wife ; and I was sure that she knew I did. is 

Don’t you think, aunt,” said I, after some further coiv 
templation of the fire, ‘M/liat you could advise and counsel 
Dora* a little, for our mutual advantage, now and then?” 

“Trot,” returned my aunt, w^ith some emotion, ! 
Don’t ask me su(‘h a thing !” ijl 

Her tone was so ver^^ earnest that I raised my eyes in j>U3> 
prise. 

“I look back on my fife, child,” said my aunt, “'and I 
think of some who are in their graves, with whom I might 
have been on kinder terms. If 1 judged harshly of other 2 c 
people’s mistakes in marriage, it may have been because I 
had bitter reason to judge harshly of my own. Let that pass. 

I have been a grumpy, fruiiipj^, wayward sort of a woman, 
a good many years. I am still, and I always sliall be. Biilt 
you and I have done one another some good, Trot — at alias 
events, you have done me good, my dear; and division must 
not come between us, at this time of day.” 

“Division between ^6s/” cried I. 

“Child, child!” said my aunt, smoothing her dress, “how 
soon ib might come between us, or how unhappy I might make 
our Little Blossom, if I meddled in anything, a prophet 
couldn’t say. I “v^ant our pet to like me, and be as gay as a 
butterfly. Remember your own home, in that smoxA 
marriage ; and never do both me and her the injury you have 
hinted at!” 

I comprehended, at once, that my aunt was right ; mAI 
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eomprehended the fiiU extent of her generous feeling towards 
toy dear wife. 

**These are early days, Trot,"' she pursued, ^'and Rome ^as 
not built in a day, nor in a year. You have chosen freelyYor 
5. yourself a cloud passed over her face for a moment, I 
thought; ‘*ai)d you have chosen a very pretty and a very 
affectionate creature. It will be your duty, and it will be 
your pleasure too — of course I know that ; I am not deliver- 
ing a lecture — to estimate her (as you chose her) by the 
10 qualities she has, and not by the qualities she may not have. 
The latter you must develop in her, if you can. And if you 
cannot, chUd,^' here my aunt rubbed her nose, ^'you must 
just accustom yourself to do without ’em. But remember, 
my dear, your future is between you two. No one can assist 
15 ywii ; you are to work it out for yourselves. This is marriage, 
Trot ; and Heaven bless you both, in it, for a pair of babes 
in the wood as you are 

My aunt said this in a sprightly way, and gave me a kiss 
to ratify the blessing. 

10 “Now,^' said she, light my little lantern, and see me into 

my band-box by the garden path ; '' for there was a communi- 
cation between our cottages in that direction. “Give Betsey 
Trotwood's love to Blossom, when you come back; and 
. whatever you do. Trot, never dream of -setting Betsey up as 
15 a scarecrow, for if 7 ever saw her in the glass, she^s quite grim 
enough and gaunt enough in her private capacity 
, With this my aunt tied her head up in a handkerchief, with 
wnich she was accustomed to make a bundle of it on such 
occasions; and I escorted her home. As she stood in her 
$0 garden, holding up her little lantern to light me back, I thought 
her observation of me had an anxious air again; but I was 
too much occupied “in pondering on what she had said, and 
' too much impressed — for the first time, in reality — by the 
conviction that Dora and I had indeed to work out our future 
$5 for ourselves, and that no one could assist us, to take much 
notice of it. 
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Dora came stealing down in her little slippers, to meet me, 
now that I was alone ; and cried upon my shouldeU:, and said 
I had been hard-hearted and she had been naughty; and I 
said much the same thing in effect, I belit^vre; and we made£ 
it up, and agreed that our first little difference was to l>e our 5 
last, and that we were never to have another if we fiv^d' a 
hundred years. 

The next domestic trial we went through, was the Ordeal " 
of Servants. Mary Annc^s cousin deserted into our coal-hole, 
and was brought out, to our great amazement, by a piquet of x< 
his companions in arms, who took him away handcuffed in 4 
procession that covered our front-garden with ignominy. 
This nerved me to get rid of Mary Anne, vrho wont so mildly, 
on receipt of wages, that I was surprised, until I found ^ut 
about the teaspoons, and also about the little sums she l»d i 
borrowed in my name of the tradespeople without authority. 
After an interval of Mrs. Kidgerbury — the oldest inhabitant 
of Kentish Town, I believe, who went out charing, but was 
too feeble to execute her conceptions of that art — we found 
another treasure, who was one of the most amiable of women , » 
but who generally made a point of falling either up or down 
the kitchen stairs with the tray, and almost always plunged 
into the parlor, as into a bath, with the tea-things. The 
ravages committed by this unfortunate rendering her dismissal 
necessary, she was succeeded (with intervals of Mrs. Kidger- 2 
bury) by a long line of Incapables ; terminating in a young 
person of genteel appearance, who went to Greenwich Fap 
in Dora’s bonnet. After whom I remember nothing but lin 
average equality of failure. 

Everybody we had anything to do with seemed to cheat us. 3 
Our appearance in a shop was a signal for the damaged goods 
to be brought out immediately. If we bought a lobster, it was 
full of water. All our meat turned out to be tough, and thete 
was hardly any crust to our loaves. In search of the principle 
on which joints ought to be roasted, to be roasted enough, 3 
and not too much, I myself referred to the Cookery Book, and 
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IouimI it there established as the allowance of a quarter of an 
hour to every pound, and say a quarter over. But the prin- 
eiple always failed us by some curious fatality, and we n^er 
eould hit any medium between redness and cinders. 

% 1 had reason to believe that in accomplishing these failures 

we incurred a far greater expense than if we had achieved 
f a series of triumphs. It appeared to me, on looking over the 
' tradesmen’s books, as if we might have kept the basement 
stoiy paved with butter, such was the extensive scale of our 
loconsttip^tion of that article. I don’t know whether the 
Exciser returns of the period may have exhibited any increase 
in the demand for pepper; but if our performances did not 
ii^ect the market, I should say several families must have 
left off using it. And the most wonderful fact of all was, 
tslil&t we never had anything in the house. 

As to the washerwoman pawning the clothes, and coming 
•in a state of penitent intoxication to apologize, I suppose that 
<mijght have happened several times to anybody. Also the 
•<^himney on fire, the parish engine, and perjury on the part 
the Beadle.® But I apprehended that we were personally 
unfortunate in engaging a servant with a taste for cordials, 
who swelled our running account for porter at the public- 
house by such inexplicable items as quartern rum shrub 
‘(Mrs. C.);” “Half-quartern gin and 'doves (Mrs. C.);’* 
ts^'Qlass rum and peppermint (Mrs. C.) ” — the parentheses 
always referring to Dora, who was supposed, it appeared on 
mg lanation. to have imbibed the whole of these refreshments, 
^One of our first feats in the hou.sekeeping way was a little 
' dinner to Traddles. I met him in town, and asked him to 
pwalk out with me that afternoon. He readily consenting, 
I wrote to Dora, saying I would bring him home. It was 
T^teasant weather, and on the road we made my domestic 
' ht^mess the theme of conversation. Traddles was very 
. tm of it ; and said, that, picturing himself with such a home, 
and Sophy waiting and preparing for him, he could think of 
nothing wanting to complete his bliss. 
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I coudd not have wished for a prettier little ^wafe at tiie <xppo^ 
site end of the table, but I certainly could liave Wished^'^whea 
we sate down, for a little more room. I did not know how it 
was, but though there were only two of us, we were at ocfeea 
always cramped for room, and yet had always room enough s ^ 
to lose everything in. I suspect it may have been bemilse 
nothing had a place of its own, except Jip’s pagoda, .which 
invariably blocked up the main thoroughfare. On the present 
occasion, Traddles was so hemmed in by the pagoda and the 
guitar-case, and Dorans flower-painting, and my writing-table, » 
that I had serious doubts of the possibility of his using liis 
knife and fork; but he protested, with his own good-humor, 

Oceans of room, Copperficld! I assure you. Oceans!” 

There was another thing I could have wished, namely, 
that Jip had never been encouraged to walk about the table- is 
cloth during dinner. I began to think there was something 
disorderly in his being there at all, even if he had not been in 
the habit of putting his foot in tlie salt or the melted butter. 

On this occasion ho seemed to think he was introduced ex- 
pressly to keep Traddles at bay ; and he barked at my old 20 
friend, and made short runs at his plate, with such undaunted 
pertinacity, that he may be said to have engrossed the con- 
v^ersation. 

However, as I knew how tender-hearted my dear Dora was, 
and how sensitive she would be to any slight upon her favorite, zs 
I hinted no objection. For similar reasons I made no allu- 
sion to the skirmishing plates upon the floor ; or to the dis- 
reputable appearance of the castors, which were all at sixe# 
and sevens, and looked drunk ; or to the further blockade of 
Traddles by wandering vegetable-dishes and jugs. I collides 
not help wondering in my own mind, as I contemplated the 
bofled leg of mutton before me, previous to carving it, how it 
came to pass that our joints of meat were of such extraordiaary 
shapes — and whether our butcher contracted for all the 
deformed sheep that came into the world ; but I kept my n 
reflections to myself. 
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*‘My love,” said I to Dora, “what have you got in that 
dish?” 

^ I could not imagine why Dora had been making tempting 
little faces at me, as if she wanted to kiss me. 

5 “Oysters, dear,” said Dora, timidly. 

“Was that your thought?” said I, delighted. 

“Yo-yes, Doady,” said Dora. 

“There never was a happier one!” I exclaimed, laying 
down the carving-knife and fork. “There is nothing Traddles 
to likes so much !” * 

^^Yo-yes, Doady,” said Dora, “and so I bought a beautiful 
little barrel of them, and the man said they were very good. 
But I — ^ I Strai afraid there's something the matter with them. 
They don't seem right.” Here Dora shook her head, and 
*5 diamonds twinkled in her eyes. 

“They are only opened in both shells,” said I. “Take the 
top one off, my love.” 

“But it won't come off,” said Dora, trying very hard, and 
looking very much distressed. 

JO you know, Copperfield,” said Traddles, cheerfully 

examining the dish, “I think it is in consequence — they are 
capital oysters, but I think it is in consequence — of their 
never having been opened.” 

They never had been opened ; and we had no oyster-knives 
— * and couldn't have used them if we had ; so we looked at 
the oysters and ate the mutton. At least we ate as much of it 
as was done, and made up with capers. If 1 had permitted 
.llim, I am satisfied that Traddles would have made a perfect 
savage of himself, and eaten a plateful of raw meat, to express 
30 enjoyment of the repast ; but 1 would hear of no such immola- 
tion on the altar of friendship ; and we had a course of bacon 
instead ; there happening, by good fortune, to be cold bacon 
. in the larder. 

My poor little wife was in such affliction when she thought 
35 1 should be annoyed, and in such a state of joy when she found 
I was not, that the discomfiture I had subdued very soon 
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vanished, and wo passed a happy evening; Dora setting with 
her arm on my chair while Traddles and I discussed a glass 
of wine, and taking every opportunity of whispering in my 
ear that it was so good of me not to be a cruel, cross old hoy. 
By and by she made tea for us ; which it was so pretty to see 5 
her do, as if she was busying herself with a set of doD‘s* tea- 
things, that I was not particular about the quality ol the 
beverage. Then Traddles and I played a game or two at 
cribbage ; and Dora singing to the guitar the while, it seemed 
to me* as if our courtship and marriage were a tender dream w 
of mine, and the night when I first listened to her voice were 
not yet over. 

When Traddles went away, and 1 came back into the parlor 
from seeing him out, my wife planted her chair close to mine, 
and sat down by my side. 15 

“I am very sorry,’^ she said. '*Will you try to teach me, 
Doady?’^ 

must teach myself first, Dora,” said I. am as bad 
as you, love.” 

Ah ! But you can learn,” she returned ; '^and you are a 20 
clever, clever man !” 

“Nonsense, Mouse!” said I. 

“I wish,” resumed my wife, after a long silence, “that I 
could have gone down into the country for a whole year, and 
lived with Agnes ! ” 25 

Her hands were clasped upon my shoulder, and her chin 
rested on them, and her blue eyes looked quietly into mine. 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“I think she might have improved me, and I think I might 
have learned from her,” said Dora. 30 

“All in good time, my love. Agnes has had her father to 
take care of for these many years, you should remember. 
Even when she was quite a child, she was the Agnes whom we 
know,” said I. 

“Will you call me a name I want you to call me ? ” inquired ss 
Dora, without moving. 
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"'What is it ?” I asked with a smile. 

"It's a stupid name," she said, shaking her curls for a 
nOMatneiit. "Child-wife." » 

i laughingly asked my child-wife what her fancy waif in 
sdfwaidng to be so called. She answered without moving, 
otherwise than as the arm I twined about her may have 
. brought her blue eyes nearer to me : 

"I don't mean, you siUy fellow, that you should use the 
name instead of Dora.^ I only mean that you should think of 
*0 rm that way. When you are going to be angry with m'e, say 
to yourself, Mt's only my child-wife.!' When I am very dis- 
appiirihting, say, '1 knew, a long time ago, that she would make 
a chjld-wife ! ' When you miss wliat 1 should like to be, 
I think can never be, say ‘still my foolish child-wife loves 
39 mo!' For indeed I do." 

I had nqt been serious with her ; having no idea, until now, 
that she was serious herself. But her affectionate nature was 
so happy in wliat I now said to her with my whole heart, that 
her face became a laughing one before her glittering eyes were 
so dry. She was soon my child-wife indeed ; sitting down on the 
floor outside the Chinese house, ringing all the little bells one 
alter another, to punish Jip for his recent bad behavior; 
while Jip lay blinking in the doorway with his head out, even 
too laay to be teased. 

This appeal of Dora's made a strong impression on me. I 
look back on the time I write of ; I invoke the innocent figure 
that I dearly loved, to come out from the mists and shadows 
pf the past, and turn its gentle head towards roe once again ; 
aaad I can still declare that this one little speech was constantly 
^ in my memory.^ I may not have used it to the best account ; 
I was young and inexperienced ; but I never turned a deaf 
ear to its artless pleading. 

Dmia told me, shortly afterwards, that she was going to be 
a wonderful housekeeper. Accordingly, she polished the tab- 
iS te,. pointed the pencil, bought an immense account-book, 
carefully stitched up with a needle and thread all the leaves of 
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the Oookeiry book whieh Jip had tom, and made c^te A des* 
perate little attempt be good,” as she called it, !B»t tjbe 
figures had the old obstinate propensity — they umM net 
add up. When she had entered two or three lahoaicHaE itenjs 
in the account-book, Jip would walk over the page, waggiilg^ 
his tail, and smear them all out. Her own little righrtriiaaad 
middle finger got steeped to the very bone in ink ; and I thinfk 
that was the only decided result attained. 

Sometimes, of an evening, when I was at home and at wori&— 
for I wrote a good deal now, and was beginning in a small way wi 
to be known as a writer — I would lay down my pen, and 
watch my child-wife trying to be good. First of all, she 
would bring out the immense account-book, and lay it down 
upon the table, with a deep sigh. Then slie would op^n it at 
the place where Jip had made it illegible last night, and call 15 
Jip up, to look at his misdeeds. This would occasion a divi- 
sion in Jip^s favor, and some inking of his nose, perhaps, as a 
penalty. Then she would tell Jip to lie down on the table 
instantly, ^Mike a lion” — which was one of his tricks, thoisq^ 

I cannot say the likeness was striking — and, if he were in an ad 
obedient humor, he would obey. Then she would take up a 
I)en, and begin to write, and find a hair in it. Then she would 
take up another pen, and begin to write, and find that it 
sputtered. Then she would take up another pen, and begin 
to write, and say in a low voice, “Oh, it^s a talking pen, and js 
will disturb Doady !” And then she would give it up as a 
bad job, and put the account-book away, after pretending to 
crusli the lion with it. 

Or, if she were in a very sedate and serious state of mind, 
she would sit down with the tablets, and a little ba^et of biBs,3D 
and other documents, which looked more like curl-papers than 
anything else, and endeavor to get some result out erf them. 
After severely comparing one with another, wd maalctiig 
entries on the tablets, and blotting them out, and counting nu 
the fingers of her left hand over and over again, badkwandsjs 
and forwards, she would be so vexed and discouraged, and 
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W0uld look so unhappy, that it gave me pain to see her bright 
face clouded — and for me ! — and I would go softly tocher, 
and say ; 

‘'What^s the matter, Dora?'' 

$ Dora would look up hopelessly, and reply, ''They won^t 
come right. They make my head ache so. And they won^t 
do anything I want ! ” 

Then 1 would say, "Now let us try together. Let me show 
you, ©ora.’^ 

lo Ihen I would commence a practical demonstration, to 
Wldch Dora would pay profound attention, perhaps for five 
minutes ; when she would begin to be dreadfully tired, and 
would lighten the subject by curling my hair, or trying the 
effect of my face with my shirt-collar turned down. If I 
IS tacitly checked this playfulness, and persisted, she would look 
so scared and disconsolate, as she became more and more 
bewildered, that the remembrance of her natural gaycty 
when I first strayed into her path, and of her being my child- 
wife, would come reproachfully upon me ; and I would lay the 
so pencil down, and call for the guitar. 

I had a great deal of work to do, and had many anxieties, 
but the same considerations made me keep them to myself. 
I am far from sure, now, that it was riglii to do this, but I did 
it for my child-wife’s sake. I search my breast, and I commit 
45 its secrets, if I know them, without any reservation to this 
paper. The old unhappy loss or want of something had, 
I am conscious, some place in my heart ; but not to the 
embitterment of my life. When I walked alone in the fine 
weather, and thought of the summer days when all the air 
so had'been filled with my boyish enchantment, I did miss some- 
thing of the realization of my dreams ; but I thought it was 
a softened glory of the Past, which nothing could have 
thrown upon the present time. I did feel, sometimes, for a 
little while, that I could have wished my wife had been niy 
$S counsellor ; had had more character and purpose, to sustain 
me, and improve me by; had been endowed with power to 
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fill up the void which somewhere seemed to be about iM ; but 
I felt as if this were an unearthly consummation of my h^ppjy 
ness, that never had been meant to be, and never could nave 
been. 

I was a boyish husband as to years. I had known 
softening influence of no other sorrows or experiences than 
those recorded in these leaves. If I did any wrong, as I may 
have done much, I did it in mistaken love, and in my want of 
wisdom. I write the exact truth. It would avail me nothing 
to (‘xtenuate it now. lo 

Thus it was tliat I took upon myself the toils and cares of 
our life, and had no partner in them. We lived much as 
before, in reference to our scrambling household arrange- 
ments ; but I had got used to those, and Dora I was pleased 
to see was seldom vexed now. She was bright and cheerful is 
in the old childish way, loved me dearly, and was happy with 
her old trifles. 

When the debates were heavy — I mean as to length, not 
quality, for in the last respect they were not often otherwise 
— and I went home late, Dora would never rest when she w 
heard my footsteps,, but would always come down-stairs to 
meet me. When my evenings were unoccupied by the pursuit 
for which I had qualified myself with so much pains, and I 
was engaged in writing at home, she would sit quietly near 
me, however late the hour, and be so mute, that I would often 2$ 
think she had dropped asleep. But generally, when I raised 
my head, I saw her blue eyes looking at me with the quiet 
attention of which I have already spoken. 

‘^Oh, what a weary boy said Dora one night, when I met 
her eyes as I was shutting up my desk. 

“What a weary girl I” said I. “That^s more to the pur- 
pose. You must go to bed another time, my love. It^s far 
too late for you.” 

“No, don^t send me to bed !” pleaded Dora, coming to my 
side. “ Pray don^t do that ! ” 

“Dora!” 


35 
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Ta my amazement she was sobbing on my neck. 

“Not well, my dear? not happy 
. “Yea I quite well, and very happy ! said Dora. “But say 
you’ll let me stop, and see you write.” * 

1 “Why, what a sight for such bright eyes at midqight !” I 
mplied 

“Are* they bright, though?” returned Dora, laughing- 
so glad they’re bright.” 

“Little; Vanity !” ^aid I. 

«o But it was not vanity ; it was only harmless delight in my 
admiration. I knew tliat very well, before she told me so. 

you think them pretty, say I may always stop, and see 
yeu write !” said Dora. “Do you think them pretty ?” 

. “Very pretty.” 

H “Then let me always stop and see you write.” 

“I am afraid that won’t improve their brightness, Dora.” 

“Yes, it will ! Because, you clever boy, you’ll not forget 
me then, while you are full of silent fancies. Will you mind it, 
if I say something very, very silly? — more than usual?” 
loinquh^ Dora, peeping over my shoulder into my face, ' 

“What wonderful thing is that?” said I. 

“ Please let me hold the pens,” said Dora. “ I want to have 
something to do with all those many hours when you are so 
industrious. May I hold the pens?”. 

The remembrance of her pretty joy when I said Yes, brings 
tears into my eyes. The next time I sat down to write, and 
regularly afterwards, she sat in her old place, with a spare 
bundle of pens at her side. Her triumph in this connection 
with my work, and her delight when I wanted a new pen — 
ii» which I very often feigned to do — suggested to me a now way 
^ pleasing my child-wife. I occasionally made a pretence of 
wanting a page or two of manuscript (jopied. Then Dora was 
in her glory. The preparations she made for this great work, 
the apruQS she put on, the bibs she borrowed from the kitchen 
to keep oft the ink, the time she took, the innumerable sto^ 
pages she made to have a laugh with Jip, as if he undmit^K’d it 
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all, her convictibn that her work Was incomplete unless she 
signed her name at the end, and the way in which she w’ould 
bring it to me, like a school-copy, and then, when I praised it, 
clasp me round the neck, are touching recollections tO note, 
simple as they might appear to other men. s 

She took possession of the keys soon after this, and 
jingling about the house with the whole bunch ki a 
basket, tied to her slender waist. I seldom found ihat the 
places to which they belonged were locked, or that they were 
of any use except as a playtliing for Jip — but Dora was 
pleased, and that pleased me. She w^as quite satisfied that 
a good deal was (^ffected by tliis make-belief of housekeeping ; 
and was as merry as if we had been keeping a baby-house, for 
a joke. , 

So we went on. Dora was liardly less affectionate to my is 
aunt than to me, and often told her of the time when she was 
afraid she was cross old thing.'^ I never saw my aunt 
unbend more systematically to any one. She courted Jip, 
though Jip never responded ; listened, day after day, to the 
guitar, though I am afraid she had no taste for music ; 
attacked the Incapablcs, though the temptation mustlftave ? 
been severe ; went wonderful distances on foot to purohase, 
as surprises, any trifles that she found out Dora wanted;* 
and never came in by the garden, and missed her from th^ ' 
room, but she would call out, at the foot of the stairs, in a|s 
voice that sounded cheerfully all over the house ; 

Whereas Little Blossom 
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CHAPTER XLV 

MR. DICK FULFILS MY AU-NT^S PREDICTIONS 

It was some time now, since I had left the Doctor. Living 
irfWs neighborhood, J saw him frequently ; and we all went 
tolhia house on two or three occasions to dinner or tea. The 
Old Soldier was in permanent quarters under the Doctor's 
5 roof. She was exactly the same as ever, and the same im- 
mortal butterflies hovered over her cap. 

Like some other mothers, whom I have known in the course 
of my life, Mrs. Markleham was far more fond of pleasure than 
her daughter was. She required a great deal of amusement, 
lb and^ like a deep old soldier, pretended, in consulting her own 
inclinations, to be devoting herself to her child. The Doc- 
tor's desire that Annie should be entertained, was therefore 
particularly acceptable to this excellent parent ; who expressed 
unqualified approval of his discretion. 

I have no doubt, indeed, that she probed the Doctor's wound 
^ without knowing it. Meaning nothing but a certain matured 
frivolity and selfishness, not always inseparable from full- 
blown years, I think she confirmed him in his fear that he was 
a constraint upon his young wife, and that there was no con- 
uo geniality of feeling between them, by so strongly commending 
his design of lightening the load of her life. 

“My dear soul," she said to him one day when I was 
present, “you know there is no doubt it' would be a little 
pokey for Annie to be always shut up here." 

25 The Doctor nodded his benevolent head. 

“When she comes to heRmother's age," said Mrs. Markle- 
ham, with, a flourish of her fan, “then it'll be another thing. 
You might put me into a jail, with genteel society and a 
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rubber, and I should never care to come out* But I am not 
Annie, you know ; and Annie is not her mother.** 

‘‘Surely, surely,** said the Doctor. 

“You are the best of creatures — no, I beg your pardoti f** 
for the Doctor made a gesture of depreciation, “I must says 
before your face, as I always say behind your back, you»a|re 
the best of creatures ; but of course you don*t — now do you ? 

— enter into the same pursuits and fancies as Annie ?** 

“No,** said the Doctor, in a sorrowful tone. 

/‘No, of course not,** retorted the Old Soldier. “Takeia 
your Dictionary, for example. What a useful work a Dic^ 
tionary is! What a necessary work! The meanings of * 
words ! Without Doctor Johnson,® or somebody of that sort, 
we might have been at this present moment calling an Italian- 
iron a bedstead. But we can*t expect a Dictionary — 15 
especially when it*s making — to interest Annie, can we ? ** 

The Doctor shook his head. 

“And that*s why I so much approve,** said Mrs. Markleham, 
tapping him on the shoulder with her shut-up fan, “of your 
thoughtfulness. It shows that you don*t expect, as many 20 
elderly people do expect, old heads on young shoulders. 
You have studied Annie*s character, and you understand it. 
ThaVs what I find so charming I ** 

Even the calm and patient face of Doctor Strong expressed 
some little sense of pain, I thought, under the infliction of 25 
these compliments. 

“Therefore, my dear Doctor,** said the Soldier, giving 
him several affectionate taps, “you may command me, at 
all times and seasons. Now, do understand that I am entirely 
at your service, I am ready to go with Annie to operas, 30 
concerts, exhibitions, all kinds of places ; and you shall never 
find that I am tired. Duty, my dear Doctor, before every 
consideration in the universe !** 

She was as good as her word. She was one of those people 
who can bear a great deal of pleasure, and she never flinched 35 
in her perseverance in the cause. She seldom got hold of the 
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newspaper (which she settled herself down in the softest 
chair in the house to read through an eye-glass, every day, for 
two hours), but she found out something that she was certain 
Annie would like to see. It was in vain for Annie to protest 
Sthat she was weary of such things. Her mother^s renfbaa- 
strance always was, “Now, my dear Annie, I am sure 
you know better ; and I must tell you, my love, that you 
are not making a proper return for the kindness of Doctor 
Strong.” 

» 9 m was usually s§,id in the Doctor^s presence, and ap- 
peared to me to constitute Annie’s principal inducement 
for withdrawing her objections when she made any. But 
in general she resigned herself to her mother, and went where 
the ClWuSoldier would. 

It rarely happened now that Mr. Maldon accompanied 
them. Sometimes my aunt and Dora were invited to do so, 
and accepted the invitation. Sometimes Dora only was 
asked The time had been, when I should have been uneasy 
in her going ; but reflection on what had passed that former 
tonight in the Doctor’s study, had made a change in my mis- 
trust, I believed that the Doctor was right, and I had no- 
worse suspicions. 

My aunt rubbed her nose sometimes when she happened 
to be alone with me, and said she couldn’t make it out ; she 
wished they were happier; she didn’t- think our military 
friend (so she always called the Old Soldier) mended the matter 
at alL My aunt further expressed her opinion, “that if our 
nailitary friend would cut off those butterflies, and give ’em to 
the chimney-sweepers for May Day, it would look like the 
3ob«Minning of something sensible on her part.” 

But hw abiding reliance was on Mr. Dick. That man had 
an idea in his head, she said ; and if he could oidy 
once pen it up into a corner, which was his ^at difficulty, 
he would distinguish himself in some extraordinary manner. 
31 Unccmscious of this prediction, Mr, Dick continued' to 
Qoeupy precisely the same ground in reference to tiie Doctoc 
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and Strong. He seemed neither to ad^anee Vfyr to 

recede. He appeared to have settled into his original fotmda- 
tion, iikea balding; and I must confess that my faith iH 
his ever moving, was not much greater than if he had been 
a building. . « 

But one night, when I had been married some monlhs, w, 
Dick put his head into the parlor, where I was writing 
alone (Dora having gone out with rny aunt to take tea with 
the two little birds), and said, 'with a si^ificant cough : 

‘‘You couldn^t speak to me without incjonveniencing yGur-» 
self, Trotwood, I am afraid ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Dick,’^ said I; “come in 1'^ 

“Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, laying his finger on the side of 
his nose, after he had shaken hands with me. “Before I 
sit down, I wish to make an observation. You know your is 
aunt?” 

“A little,” I replied. 

“Bhe is the most wonderful woman in the world. Sir I” 

After the delivery of this communication, which he shot 
enat of himself as if he were loaded wdth it, Mr. Dick sat down » 
with greater gravity tlian usual, and looked at me. 

“Now, boy,” said Mr. Dick, “I am going to put a question 
to you.” 

“As many as you please,” said I. 

“ What do you consider me, Sir?” asked Mr. Dick, folding as 
his arms. 

“A dear old friend,” said I. 

“Thank you, Trotwood,” returned Mr. Dick, laughing, 
and reaching across in high glee to shake hands with me. 
“But I mean, boy,” resuming his gravity, “what do youao 
consider mo in this respect ?” touching his forehead. * 

I was puzzled how to answer, but he helped me with a word. 

“Weak?” said Mr. Dick. 

“Well,” I replied, dubiously. “Rather so.” 

“Exactly!” cried Mr. Dick, who seemed quite enchanted 9 $ 
by my reply. “That is, Trotwood. when they took some of 

VOL. II — s 
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the trouble out of you-know-who’s head, and put it you know 

where, there was a ” Mr. Dick made his two hands 

revolve very fast about each other a great number of tidies, 
and then brought them into collision, and rolled them over 
sand over one another, to express confusion. There was 
that sort of thing done to me somehow ? Eh ? 

I nodded at him, and he nodded back again. 

'^In short, boy,^^ said Mr. Dick, dropping his voice to a 
whisper, am simple.'' 

lo I would have qualified that conclusion, but he stopped 
me^ 

“Yes, I am ! She pretends I am not. She won't hear of it ; 

I am. I know I am. If she hadn't stood my friend, 
Sit, 1 snquld have been shut up, to lead a dismal life these 
isniaiiy years. But I'll provide for her! I never spend the 
copying money. I put it in a box. I have made a will. I’ll 
leave it all to her. She shall be rich — noble !" 

* Mr. Dick took out his pocket-handkerchief, and wiped 
his eyes. He then folded it up with great care, pressed it 
20 smooth between his two hands, put it in his pocket, and seemed 
to put my aunt away with it. 

“Now you are a scholar, Trotwood," said Mr. Dick. “You 
arc a fine scholar. You know what a learned man, what a 
great man, the Doctor is. You know_ what honor he has 
as always done me. Not proud in his wisdom. Humble, 
humble — condescending even to poor Dick, who is simple 
and knows nothing. I have sent his name up, on a scrap 
of paper, to the kite, along the string, when it has been in the 
sky, among the larks. The kite has been glad to receive 
so it, Sir, and the sky has been brighter with it." 

I delighted him by saying, most heartily, that the Doctor 
was deserving of our best respect and highest esteem. 

“And his beautiful wife is a star," said Mr. Dick. “A 
shining star. I have seen her shine. Sir. But," bringing 
35 Ms chair nearer, and laying one hand unoij mv knee — 
“clouds. Sir — clouds." 
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I answer^ the solicitude which his face expressed* by 
conveying the same expression into my own, and shaking 
my head. 

*‘What clouds?'' said Mr. Dick. 

He looked so wistfully into my face, and was so anxious! 
to understand, that I took great pains to answer him slowty 
and distinctly, as I might have entered on an explanation 
to a child. 

“There is some unfortunate division between them,” 

I replied. “Some unhappy cause of separation. A secret, k 
li, may be inseparable from the discrepancy in their years. 

It may have grown up out of almost nothing.” 

Mr. Dick, who told off every sentence with a thoughtful 
nod, paused when I had done, and sat considering, with his 
eyes upon my face, and his hand upon my knee. iS 

“Doctor not angry with her, Trotwood?” he said, after 
some time. 

“No. Devoted to her.” 

“Then, I have got it, boy !” said Mr. Dick. 

The sudden exultation with which he slapped me on the ao 
knee, and leaned back in his chair, with his eyebrows lifted 
up as high as he (JouJd possibly lift them, made me think 
him farther out of his wits than ever. He became as suddenly 
grave again, and loaning forward as before, said — first 
respectfully taking out his pocket-handkerchief, as if it really 25 
did represent my aunt : 

“Most wonderful woman in the world, Trotwood. Why 
has she done nothing to set things right ?” 

“Too delicate and difficult a subject for such interference,” 

I replied. 30 

“Fine scholar,” said Mr. Dick, touching me with his finger. 
“Why has he done nothing?” 

“For the same reason,” I returned. 

“Then, I have got it, boy I” said Mr. Dick. And he stood 
up before me, more exultingly than before, nodding his head, 35 
and striking himself repeatedly upon the breast, until one 
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might have supposed that he had nearly nodded and strucls 
aH the breath out of his body. 

poor fellow with a craze, Sir, said Mr. Dick, a simple- 
ton, a weak-minded person — present company, you know !” 
satriking himself ^ain, ‘*may do what wonderful people niay 
not do. 1^11 bring them together, boy. I’ll try. They’ll 
not blame me. They’ll not object to me. They’ll not mind 
what I do, if it’s wrong. I’m only Mr. Dick. And who 
‘minds Dick? Diefc’s nobody ! Whoo !” He blew a slight, 
to contemptuous breath, as if he blew liimself away. 

It was fortunate he had proceeded so far with bos mystery, for 
g we^heard the coach stop at the little garden-gate, which 
bro^ht ray aunt and Dora home. 

“Not a word, boy I” he pursued in a whisper ; “leave all 
«athe blame with Dick — simple Dick — mad Dick. I have 
been thinking, Sir,, for some time, that I was getting it, and 
now- 1 have got it. After what you have said to me, I am sure 
I have got it. All right !” 

I Not another word did Mr. Dick utter on the subject; 
but he made a very telegraph of himself for the next haIf;*hour 
(to the great disturbance of my aunt’s mind), to enjoin in- 
violable secrecy on me. 

To my surprise, I h^ard no more about it for some two or 
three weeks, though I was sufficiently interested in the result 
his endeavors ; descrying a strange gleam of good sense — I 
say nothing of good feeling, for that he always exhibited — in 
the conclusion to which he had come. At last I began to 
believe, that, in the flight}'' and unsettled state of his mindt 
he had either forgotten his intention or abandoned it. 

3 P-. One fair evening, when Dora was not inclined to go out, my 
aunt and I strolled up to the Doctor’s cottage. It was 
autumn, when there were no debates to vox the evening ait ; 
and I remember how the leaves smelt like our garden at 
BluiwJersrtone as we trpd them underfoot, and how the oM, 
3 S unhappy feding, seemed ,to go by, on the sighing wind. 

It wan twilight wl^n m^reachi^ the cottage. Mm. titrdttg 
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was just coming out of the garden^ where Mr. Dick yet 
lingered, busy with his knife, helping the gardener to point 
some sfcaies. The Doctor was engaged with soih 4 one in 
his study ; but the visitor would be gone directlj^ Mre, 
Si^ong said, and begged us to remain and see him. Wie went ^ 
into tne drawing-room with her, and sat down by the darken- 
ing windpw. There was never any ceremony about the vii^ 
of such old friends and neighbors as we wt^re. 

We had not sat here many ininutes, when Mrs. Markieham, 
who usually contrived to be in a fuss about something, came « 
bustling in, with her newspaper in her hand, and said, out 
of breath, goodness gracious, Annie, why didn’t you 

tell me there was some one m the Study !” 

*^My dear mama,” she quietly returned, ‘‘how could I 
know that you desired the information !” 

“Desired the information !” said Mrs. Marklcham, sinking 
on the sofa. “I never had such a turn in all my life I” 

“Have you been to the Study, then, mama ?” asked Annie. 
“JPecn to the Study, my dear I” she returned emphatically. 
“Indeed I have! I came upon the amiable creature — if«e 
you’ll imagine my feelings, Miss Trotwood and David — in 
the act of making his will ” 

Her daughter looked round from the window quicWy. 

“In the act, my dear Annie,” repeated Mrs. Marklehkun, 
spreading the newspaper on her lap like a table-cloth, and 35 
patting her hands upon it, “of making his last Will and Testa- 
ment. The foresight and affection of the dear ! I must tell 
you how it was. I really must, in justice to the darling — for 
he is nothing IbkSS ! — tell you how it was. Perhaps you know. 
Miss Trotwood, that there is never a candle lighted in this^io 
house, until one’s eyes are literally falling out of one’s head 
with being stretched to read the paper. And that there 
not a chair in this house, in which a paper can be what I call| 
read, except one in the Study. This took me to the Studyi 
whergl saw a light. 1 opened the door. In company with 
dear Jjtoctor were two p^easkmal people, evidently eonneeted 
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iKdth the law, and they were all three standing at the t^ble. 
the darling Doctor pen in hand. ‘This simply expresses 
then,’ said the Doctor — Annie, my love, attend to the yery 
wwds — ‘this simply expresses then, gentlemen, the ^on- 
5 fidence I have in Mrs. Strong, and gives her all uncondition-* 
ally?' One of the professional people replied, ‘And gives 
har all unconditionally.’ Upon that, with the natural feel- 
ing of a mother, I said, ‘Good God, I beg your pardon!’ 
feu over the doorst^, and came away through the little 
Id back-passage where tne pantry is.” 

, Mrs, Strong opened the window, and went out into the 
verandah, where she stood leaning against a pillar. 

now isn’t it, Miss Trotwood, isn’t it, David, invigorat- 
ing,” SBiid Mrs. Markleham, mechanically following her with 
iKsher eyes, “to find a man at Doctor Strong’s time of life 
with the strength of mind to do this kind of thing ? It only 
shows how right I was. I said to Annie, when Doctor Strong 
paid a very flattering visit to myself, and made her the sub- 
ject of a declaration and an offer, I said, ‘My dear, there 
40 IS no doubt whatever, in my opinion, with reference to a 
suitable provision for you, that Doctor Strong will do more 
than he binds himself to do.’” 

Here the bell rang, and we heard the sound of the visitors’ 
feet as they went out. 

45 , “It’s all over, no doubt,” said the Old Soldier, after listen- 
ing; “the dear creature has signed, sealed, and delivered, 
and his mind’s at rest. Well it may be ! What a mind ! 
Annie, my love, I am going to the Study with my paper, for 
- I am a poor creature without news. Miss Trotwood, David, 
50 pray come and see the Doctor ” 

I was conscious of Mr. Dick’s standing in the shadow of the 
room, shutting up his knife, when we accompanied her to 
the Study; and of ray aunt’s rubbing her nose violently, 
by the way, as a mild vent for her intolerance of our military 
mend ; but who got first into the Study, or how Mrs. Markle- 
ham settled herself in a moment in her easy-chair, or how my 
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aunt and I came to be left together near the dor» (unless her 
eyes were quicker than mine, and she held me back)/ I have 
forgotten, if I ever knew. But this I know, — that we saw 
the Doctor before he saw us, sitting at his table, among the 
folio volumes in which he delighted, resting his head calmly t 
on his hand. That, in the same moment, we saw Mrs. Strong 
glide in, pale and trembling. That Mr. Dick sup)>orti^ her 
on his arm. That he laid his other hand upon the Doctor’s 
arm, causing him to look up with an abstracted air. That,* 
as the Doctor moved his head, his wife dropped dowm on one lo 
knee at his feet, and, with her hands imploringly lifted, fixed 
upon his face the memorable look I had never forgotten. 
That at this sight Mrs. Markleham droiiped the newspaper, 
and stared more like a figure-head intended for a ship to be , 
called The Astonishment, than anything else I can think of. is 
The gentleness of the Doctor’s manner and surprise, the 
dignity that mingled with the supplicating attitude of his 
wife, the amiable concern of Mr. Dick, and the earnestness 
with which my aunt said to herself, That man mad ! ” (trium- 
phantly expressive of the misery from which she had saved ao 
him), I see and hear, rather than remember, as I write about 
it. 

‘^Doctor!” safd Mr. Dick. ^‘What is it that’s amiss? 
Look here!” 

“Annie !” cried the Doctor. “Not at my feet, my dear !” as 
“Yes I” she said. “I beg and pray that no one will leave 
the room ! Oh, my husband and father, break this long 
silence. Let us both know what it is that has come between 
us ! ” 

Mrs. Markleham, by tliis time recovering the power of 30 
speech, and seeming to swell with family pride and motherly 
indignation, here exclaimed, “Annie, get up immediately, . 
and don’t disgrace everybody belonging to you by humbling 
yourself like that, unless you wish to see me go out of my 
mind on the spot ! ” 3^ 

“Mama!” returned Annie. “Waste no words on me. 
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for my appeal is to my husband, and even you nothing 
here.” 

Nothing!” exclaimed Mrs. Markleham. ‘'Me, nothing! 
The child has taken leave of her senses. Please to get'me a 
s glass of water I” 

I was too attentive to the Doctor and his wife, to give any 
heed to this reejuest ; and it made no impression on anybody 
else ; so Mrs. Markleham panted, stared, and fanned herself. 

Annie I” said the Doctor, tenderly taking her in his hands. 
»o*^My dear! If any unavoidable change has come, in the 
sequence of time, upon our married life, you are not to blame. 
The fault is mine, and only mine. There is no change in my 
, affection, admiration, and respect. I wish to make you 
happy. I truly love and honor you. Rise, Annie, pray ! ” 
tS But she did not rise. After looking at him for a little while, 
flhe sank down closer to him, laid her arm across his knee, ana 
dropping her head upon it, said : 

“If I have any friend here, who can speak one word for me, 
or for my husband, in this matter ; if I have any friend here, 
ao who can give a voice to any suspicion that my heart has some- 
times whispered to ipe ; if I have any friend here, who honors 
my husband, or has ever cared for me, and has anything 
within his knowledge, jao matter what it is, that may help to 
mediate between us, — I implore that friend to speak !” 

There was a profound silence. After a few moments of 
painful hesitation, I broke the silence. 

“Mrs. Strong,” I said, “there is something within my 
knowledge, which I have been earnestly entreated by Doctor 
Strong to conceal, and have concealed until to-night. But, 
pi believe the time has come when it would be mistaken faith 
and delicacy to conceal it any longer, and when your appeal 
absolves me from this injunction.” 

She turned her face towards me for a moment, and I knew 
that I was right. I could not have resisted its entreaty, if the 
ii assurance that it gave me had been less convincing. 

“Our future peace,” she said, “may be in your hands. I 
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trust it <^onfidently to your not suppres^ng anything. I 
know beforehand that nothing you, or any one, can tell me, will 
show my husband's noble heart m any other light than one 
Howsoever it may seem to >ou to toucli me, disregard that. 

I will speak for myself, before him, and before God after- 
wards 

Thus earnestly besought, I made no leference to the Doctor 
for his permission, but, without any other compioinise of the 
truth than a little softening of the coarsenoss of Lnah Heep, 
related plainly what had p<issed m that same room that night, x* 
The staling ol Mis Maiklcham during the w^hole narration, 
and the shrill, sharp interjections with which she occasion*- 
ally mterrujited it , defy description 

When I had finished, Annie zcmainod, for some few mo- 
ments, silent, with her head bent down, as I have described is 
Then, she took the Doctor’s hand (he was sitting m the same 
attitude as when we had entered the room), and pressed it to 
her breast, and kisser! it Mi Dick softK laised her, and 
she stood, when she began to speak, loaning on him, and 
looking down upon her husband — from whom she never ao 
turned her oy es 

*'AI 1 that has ever been m my mind, since I was married,” 
she said in a low, submissive, tender,\oice, “I will lay bare 
before you I could not live and have one reservation, 
knowing what I know now ” 25 

“Nay, Annie,” said the Doctor, mildiv, “I have never 
doubted you, my child There is no need, indeed there is 
no need, my dear ” 

“There is great need,” she answered, in the same way, “that 
I should open my whole heart before th(‘ soul of generosity 30 
and truth, whom, year by year, and day by day, I have 
Joved and venerated more and more, as Hc»aven knows I ” 

“Really,” interrupted Mrs Markleham, “if I have any 
discretion at all ” 

(“Which you haven't, you Maiplot,” observed my aunt, 1035 
an indignant wlns^r.) 
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— “I must be permitted to observe that it cannot be 
requisite to enter into these details.” 

''No one but my husband can judge of that, mama,”^said 
Annie, without removing her eyes from his face, "and h^L will 
5 hear me. If I say anything to give you pain, mama, forgive 
me. I have borne pain first, often and long, myself.” 

"Upon my word I” gasped Mrs. Markleham. 

"When I was very young,” said Annie, "quite a little 
cl^ild, my first associations with knowledge of any kind were 
xo inseparable from a patient friend and teacher — the friend 
of my dead father — who was always dear to me. I can 
remember nothing that I know, without remembering him. 
He stored my mind with its first treasures, and stamped his 
character upon them all. They never could have been, I 
45 think, as good as they have been to me, if I had taken them 
from any other hands.” 

"Makes her mother nothing I” exclaimed Mrs. Markleham. 

"Not so, mama,” said Annie; "but I make him what he 
was. I must do that. As I grew up, he occupied the same 
ad place still. I was proud of his interest: deeply, fondly, 
hatefully attached to him. I looked up to him I can hardly 
describe how — as a father, as a guide, as one whose praise 
was different from all other praise, as one in whom I could have 
trusted and confided, if I had doubted all the world. You 
as know, mama, how young and inexperienced I was, when you 
presented him before me, of a sudden, as a lover.” 

"I have mentioned the fact, fifty times at least, to every- 
body here ! ” said Mrs. Markleham. 

("Then hold your tongue, for the Lord^s sake, and don't 
|o mention it any more !” muttered my aunt.) 

" It was so great a change : so great a loss, I felt it at first,” 
Said Annie, still preserving the same look and tone, "that 
I was agitated and distressed. I was but a girl ; and when 
SO great a change came in the character in which I had so 
35 long looked up to him, I think I was sorry. But nothing 
could have made him what he used to be again ; and I was 
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proud that he should think me so worthy, and we were 
married.’’ 

it — At Saint Alphage, Canterbury,” observed Mrs. 
Markleham, 

(“Confound the woman!” said my aunt, “she wonU bes 
quiet ! ”) 

“I never thought,” proceeded Annie, with a heightened 
color, “of any worldly gain that my husband would bring 
to me. My young heart had no room in its lioniuge for any 
such poor reference. Mama, forgive me when 1 say that it zh 
was you who first presented to my mind the 1 bought that 
any one could wrong me, and wrong him, by such a cruel sus- 
picion.” 

“Me!” cried Mrs. Markleham. 

(“Ah I You, to be sure!” observed my aunt, “and you is 
can’t fan it away, my military friend !”) 

“It was the first unhappiness of my new life,” said Annie. 
“It was the first occasion of ever3^ unhappy moment I have 
known. Those moments have been more, of late, than I can 
count ; but not — my generous husband I — not for the 20 
reason you suppose ; for in my heart there is not a thought, a 
recollection, or a hope, that any power could separate from 
you!” 

She raised her eyes, and clasped her hands, and looked as 
beautiful and true, I thought, as any Spirit. The Doctor 25 
looked on her, henceforth, as steadfastly as she on him. 

“Mama is blameless,” she went on, “of having ever urged 
you for herself, and she is blameless in intention every way, 

I am sure, — but when I saw how many importunate claims 
were pressed upon you in my name ; how you were traded on 30 
in my name ; how generous you were, and how Mr. Wickfield, 
who had your welfare very much at heart, resented it; the 
first sense of my exposure to the mean suspicion that my 
tenderness was bought — and sold to you, of all men, on 
earth — fell upon me, like unmerited disgrace, in which I forced 35 
you to participate. I cannot tell you what it was — mama 
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aa^mot imagine what it was — to have this dread and trouble 
ilways on my mind, yet know in my own soul that on my 
Qoarriage-day I crowned the love and honor of my life ! ** 

“A specimen of the thanks one gets/^ cried Mrs. Mafkle- 
bam, in tears, “for taking care of one’s family! I wish 1 
w-asaTurk!” 

(“I wish you were, with all my heart — and in your native 
jountry I” said my aunt.) 

“It was at that time that mama was most solicitous about 
cousin Maldon. « I had liked him : ” she spoke softly, 
3Ut without any hesitation: “very much. We had been 
ittle lovers once. If circumstances had not happened other- 
vise, I might have come to persuade myself that I really 
oved him, and might have married him, and been most 
wretched. There can be no disparity in marriage like un- 
juitability of mind and purpose.” 

I pondered on those words, even while I was studiously 
ittending to what followed, as if they had some particular 
nterest, or some strange application that I could not divine. 
‘There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability 
3f mind and purpose” — “no disparity m marriage like un- 
lUitability of mind and purpose.” 

“There is nothing,” said Annie, “that we have in common. 
[ have long found that there is nothing. If i were thankful 
tlo my husband for no more, instead of for so much, I should 
be thankful to him for having saved me from the first mistaken 
impulse of my undisciplined heart.” 

She stood quite still, before the Doctor, and spoke with an 
gamestness that thrilled me. Yet her voice was just as 
luiet as before. 

“When he was waiting to be the object of your munificence, 
SO freely bestowed for my sake, and when I was unhappy in 
bhe mercenary shape I was made to wear, I thought it would 
have become him better to have worked his own way on. I 
thought that if I had been he, I would have tried to do it, 
at the cost of almost any hardship. But I thought no wprse 
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oi him, until the night of hk dbparture for India. Tfa«t 
night I knew he had a falaet and thankless heart. I saw a 
double meaning, then, in Mr. Wickfield’s scrutiny of me. I 
perceived, for the first time, the dark suspicion that shadowed 
my life.'* 

Suspicion, Annie V* said the Doctor. “No, no, no.!*^ 

“In your mind there was none, I know, my husband I" 
she returned. “And when I came to you, that night, to 
lay down all my load of shame and grief, and knew that I 
had to tell, that, underneath your roof, one of my own kindrect 
to whom you had been a benefactor, for the love of me, had 
spoken to me words that should have found no utterance^ 
even if I had been the weak and mercenary wretch he thought 
me — my mind revolted from the taint the vcr>^ tale con- 
veyed. It died upon my lips, and from that hour till now 
has never passed them.^^ 

Mrs. Marklebam, with a short groan, leaned back in her 
easy-chair ; and retired behind her fan, as if she were never 
coming out any more. 

“I have never, but in your presence, interchanged a word 
with him from that time ; then, only when it has been neces- 
sary for the avoidance of this explanation. Years have passed 
since he knew, firom me, what his situation here was. The 
kindnesses you have secretly done for his advancement, and 
then disclosed to me, for my surprise and pleasure, have been, 
you will believe, but aggravations of the unhappiness and 
burden of my ^ret.” 

She sank down gently at the Doetor^s feet, though he did 
his utmost to prevent her ; and said, looking up, tearfully, 
into his face : 

“Do not speak to me yet! Let me say a little morel 
Right or wrong, if this were to be done again, I think I should 
do just the same. You never can know what it was to be 
devoted to you, with those old associations ; to find that any 
one could be so hard as to suppose that the truth of my heart 
was bartered away, and to be suirounded by ai^eanaoices 
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confirming that belief. 1 was very young, and had no adviser. 

* Between mama and me, in all relating to you, there was k 
wide division. If I shrank into myself, hiding the disrespect 
I had undergone, it was because I honored you so much, ftnd 
S so ifiuch wished that you should honor me ! 

''Annie, my pure heart said the Doctor, "my dear girl I” 

"A little more I a very few words more ! I used to think 
there were so many whom you might have married, who would 
not have brought such charge and trouble on you, and who 
Eo wohld have made your home a worthier home. I used to be 
afraid tlmt T had better have remained your pupil, and almost 
your child. I used to fear that I was so unsuited to your 
learning and wisdom. If all this made me shrink within 
myself (as indeed it did), when I had that to tell, it was still 
because I honored you so much, and hoped that you might 
one day honor me.'’ 

"That day has shone this long time, Annie,” said the 
Doctor, “and can have but one long night, my clear.” 

“Another word ! 1 afterwards meant — steadfastly meant, 
io and purposed to myself — to bear the whole weight of knowing 
the unworthiness of one to whom you had been so good. 
And now a last word, dearest and best of friends ! The 
cause of the late change in you, which I have seen with so 
much pain and sorrow, and have sometimes referred to my 
tlfold apprehension — at other times to lingering suppositions 
nearer to the truth — has been made clear to-night; and 
by an accident I have also come to know, to-night, the full 
measure of your noble trust in me, even under that mistake. 
I do not hope that any love and duty I may render in return, . 
\0 will ever make me worthy of your priceless confidence ; but 
with all this knowledge fresh upon me, I can lift my eyes to 
this dea^ face, reverb as a father’s, loved as a husband’s, 
sacred to me in my childhood as a friend’s, and solemnly 
declare that in my lightest thought I had never wronged you ; 
115 never wavered in the love and the fidelity I owe you !” 

She bad her arms around the Doctor’s neck, and he leant 
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his head down over her, mingling his gray hair with her 
dark brown tresses. 

^^Oh, hold me to your heart, my husband! Never cast 
me out ! Do not think or speak of disparity between us, for 
there is none, except in all my many imperfections. Eveiy 
succeeding year I have known this better, as 1 have esteemed 
you more and more. Oh, take me to your heart, iny husband, 
for my love was founded on a rock, and it endun^s I 

In the silence that ensued, my aunt walked gravely up to 
Mr. Dick, without at all hurrying herself, and gave liim a hug 
and a sounding kiss. And it was very fortunate, with a view 
to his credit, that she did so; for T am eorifidtuil that I de- 
tected him at that moment in the act of nuikiug preparations 
to stand on one leg, as an appropriate expression of delight. 

^'You are a very remarkable man, Di(‘k!'’ said my aunt, 
with an air of unqualified approbation ; ^^and never pr(‘tend to 
be anything else, for I know better 

With that, my aunt pulled him by the sleeve, and nodded 
to me ; and we three stole quietly out of tlie room, and came 
away. 

^^That^s a settler for our military friend, at any rate,’* 
said my aunt, on the way home, I should sleep the better 
for that, if there was nothing else to be glad of ! *' 

‘SShe was quite overcome, 1 am afraid,” said Mr. Dick, 
with great commiseration. 

^‘What? Did you ever see a crocodile overcome?** in- 
quired my aunt. 

don't think I ever saw a crocodile,** returned ^Ir. Dick, 
mildly. 

There never would have been anything the matter, if it 
hadn't been for that old Animal,” said my aunt, with strong 
emphasis. '^It's very much to be wished that some mothers 
would leave their daughters alone after marriage, and not be so 
violently affectionate. They seem to think the only return 
that can be made them for bringing an unfortunate young 
woman into the world ~ God bless my soul, as if she asked 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

INTEIiLIGENCE 

I MUST have been married, if I may trust to my imperfect' 
memory for dates, about a year or so, when one evening, as 
I was returning from a solitary walk, thinking of tlie bo(i I 
was then writing — for my success had steadily incresaed 
with my steady application, and I was engaged at that time l 
upon my first work of fiction — I came past Mrs. Steerforth’s 
house. I had often passed it before, during my residence 
in that neighborhood, though never when I could choose 
another road. Howbeit, it did sometimes happen that it was 
not easy to find another, without making a long circuit ; i 
and so I had passed that way, upon the whole, pretty often. 

I had never done more than glance at the house, as I went 
by with a quickened stop. It had been uniformly gloomy and 
dull. None of the best rooms abutted on the road ; and the 
narrow, heavily-framed old-fashioned windows, never cheer- 1 ; 
ful unaer any circumstances, looked very dismal, close shut, 
and with their blinds always drawn down. There was a 
covered way across a little paved court, to an entrance that 
was never used ; and there was one round staircase window, 
at odds with all the rest, and the only one unshaded by a » 
blind, which had the same unoccupied blank look. I do not 
remember that I ever saw a light in all the house. If I had 
been a c^ual passer-by, I should have probably supposed that 
some childless person lay dead in it. If I had happily pos- 
sessed no knowledge of the place, and had seen it often in that aj 
chani^less state, I should have pleased my fancy with many . 
ingenious speculations, 1 dare^say. 

As it was, I thought as little of it as I might. But my mind 
could not go by it and leave it, as my body did ; and it usually 

VOL. n. — T 
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awakened a long train of meditations. Coming before me, 
on this particular evening that 1 mention, mingled with the 
childish recollections and later fancies, the ghosts of half- 
formed hopes, the broken shadows of disappointments dftnly 
S seen and understood, the blending of experience and imagina- 
tion, incidental to the occupation with which my thoughts 
had been busy, it was more than commonly suggestive. I 
fell into a brown study as I walked on, and a voice at my side 
made me start. 

tt> It was a woman^s veice, too. I was not long in recollecting 
Mrs. Steerf orthos little parlor-maid, who had formerly worn 
blue ribbons in her cap. She had taken them out now, to 
adapt herself, I suppose, to the altered character of the house ; 
and wore but one or two disconsolate bows of sober browm. 

IS *'If you please, Sir, would you have the goodness to w^alk 
in, ana speak to Miss Dartle?” 

^*Has Miss Dartlc sent you for me?^^ I inquired. 

''Not to-night. Sir, but it^s just the same. Miss Dartle 
saw you pass a night or two ago ; and I was to sit at work 
*p on the staircase, and when I saw you pass again, to ask you 
to step in and speak to her,” 

I turned back, and inquired of my conductor, as we went 
along, how Mrs. Steerforth was. She said her lady was but 
poorly, and kept her own room a good deal. 

9 $ When we arrived at the house, I Was directed to Miss 
Dartle in the garden, and left to make my presence known to 
her myself. She was sitting on a seat at one end of a kind 
of terrace, overlooking the great city. It was a sombre even- 
ing, with a lurid light in the sky ; and as I saw the prospect 
50 scowling in the distance, with here and there some larger object 
Starting up into the sullen glare, I fancied it was no inapt 
companion to the memory of this fierce woman. 

She saw me as I advanced, and rose for a moment to receive 
me. I thought her, then, still more colorless and thin than 
when I had seen her last ; the hashing eyes still brighter, and 
the scar still plainer. 
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Our meeting was not cordial. We had parted angrily on 
the last occasion ; and there was an air of disdain about her, 
which she took no pains to conceal. 

am told you wish to speak to me, Miss Dartle;” said 
I, standing near her, with my hand upon the back of the 
seat, and declining her gesture of invitation to sit down. 

you please,*' said she. *^Pray has this girl bcfen 
found?** 

^‘No.** 

**And yet she has run away !** 

I saw her thin lips working while she looked at me, as if 
they were eager to load her with reproaches. 

^*Run away?** I repeated. 

“Yes! From him,’* she said, with a laugh. “If she is 
not found, perhaps she never will be found. She may be 
dead!** 

The vaunting cruelty with which she met my glance, I 
never saw expressed in any other face that ever I have seen. 

“To wish her dead,** said I, “may be the kindest wish that 
one of her own sex could bestow upon her. I am glad that 
time has softened you so much. Miss Dartlc.** 

She condescended to make no reply, but, turning on me 
with another scorriful laugh, said : 

“The friends of this excellent and much-injured young 
lady are friends of yours. You are their champion, and 
assert their riglits. Do you wish to know what is known of 
her?** 

“Yes,** said I. 

She rose with an ill-favored smile, and taking a few steps 
towards a wall of holly that was near at hand, dividing the 
lawn from a kitchen-garden, said, in a louder voice, “Come 
here !** — as if she were calling to some unclean beast. 

“You will restrain any demonstrative championship or 
vengeance in this place, of course, Mr. Copperfield?** said 
she, looking over her shoulder at me with the same expression. 

1 inclined my head, without knowing what she meant; 
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irnd aiiesaid, ''Come here!” again; and returned, loliewed 
by the resp^able Mr. Littimer, who, wttih niK&ninkhed 
lesi^tability, made me a bow, and took up his position 
bemnd her. The air of wicked grace : of triumph, in wbieh, 
Pstaange to say, there was yet something feminine and alluring ; 
with which reclined upon the seat between us, and look^ 
at me, was worthy of a cruel princess in a legend. 

“Now',” said she, imperiously, without glancing at him, 
and touching the old wound as it throbbed : per- 
» haps, in this instance, ;with pleasure rather than pain. “Tell 
Mr. Copperfield about the flight.” 

“Mr. James and myself, ma’am ” 

“Don’t address yourself to me!” she interrupted with a 
frown. 

“Mr. James and myself, Sir ” 

“Nor to me, if you please,” said I. 

Mr. Littimer, without being at all discomposed, signified 
by a slight obeisance, that anything that was most agreeable 
to us was most agreeable to him ; and began again : 

► “Mr. James and myself have been abroad with the young 
woman, ever since she left Yarmouth under Mr. James’s 
protection. We have been in a variety of places, and seen 
a deal of foreign country. We have been in France, Switzef*- 
land, Italy — in fact, almost all parts.” 

He looked at the back of the seat, as if he were addressing 
himself to that; and softly played upon it with his hands, 
as if he were striking chords upon a dumb piano. 

“Mr. James took quite uncommonly to wie young woman; 
and was more settled, for a length of time, than. I have known 
r him to be since I have been in his service. The young woman 
was very improvable, and spoke the languages; and 
wouldn’t have been known for the same country-person. I 
noticed that she was much admired wherever we went.” 

Miss Dartle put her hand upon her side. I saw h^ steal 
a glance at her, and slightly smile to himself. 

“Very much admii^, indeed, the young wcHuan was. 
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What with her dress ; what with the air aod sun ; wnat with 
being made so much of ; what with this, that, and the otiMa:; 
her merits really attracted general notice.” 

He made a short pause. Her eyes wandered lestleas^ 
over the distant prospect, and she bit her nether lip to stcip 
that busy mouth. 

Taking his hands from the seat, and placing one of 1^^ 
within the other, as he settled himself on one leg, Mr. Uttmier 
proceeded, with his eyes cast down, and his respecUd^ 
head a little advanced, and a little on one side : 

'*The young woman went on in this manner for some time; 
being occasionally low in her spirits, until 1 think she began 
to weary Mr. James by giving way tb her low spirits and tem- 
pers of tliat kind ; and things were not so comfortable. Mr. 
James he began to be restless again. The more restless he 
got, the worse she got; and I must say, for myself, that I 
had a very difficult time of it indeed between tlie two. Still 
matters were patched up here, and made good there, over 
and over again; and altogether lasted, I am sure, for a 
longer time than anybody could have expected.” 

Recalling her eyes from the distance, she looked at me 
again now, with her former air. Mr. Littimer, clearing 
his throat behind* his hand with a respectable short cough, 
changed legs, and went on : 

'‘At last, when there had been, upon the wliole, a good 
many words and reproaches, Mr. James he set off one morning, 
from the neighborhood of Naples, where we had a villa (the 
young woman being very partial to the sea), and, under 
pretence of coming back in a day or so, left it in charge with 
me to break it out, that, for the general happiness of all 
concerned, he was” — here an interruption of the short 
cough — "gone. But Mr. James, I must say, certaiiily 
did behave extremely honorable; for he proposed that the 
young woman should marry a very respectable person, who 
was fully prepared to overlook the past, and who was, at 
least, as good as anybody the young woman covid have 
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aspired to in a tegular way: her connections being very 
cammon/* 

He changed legs again, and wetted his lips. I was bon* 
vinced that the scoundrel spoke of himself, and I saw^ my 
conviction reflected in Miss Dartle’s face. 

‘‘This I also had it in charge to communicate. I was willing 
to do anything to relieve Mr. James from his difficulty, ana 
tq^ restore harmony between himself and an affectionate 
parent, who has undergone so much on his account. There-' 
fore I undertook the commission. The young woman's 
violence when she came to, after I broke the fact of his de- 
parture, was beyond all expectations. She was quite mad, 
and had to be held by force ; or, if she (‘ouldn't have got to 
a knife, or got to the sea, she'd have beaten her head against 
the marble floor." 

Miss Dartle, leaning back upon the seat, with a light of 
CKultation in her face, seemed almost to caress the sounds 
this fellow had uttered. 

“But when I came to the second part of what had been 
entrusted to me," said Mr. Littimor, rubbing his hands, 
uneasily, “which anybody might have supposed would have 
been, at all events, appreciated as a kind intention, then the 
young woman came out in her true colors. A more outrageous 
person I never did see. Her conduct *was surprisingly bad. 
She had no more gratitude, no more feeling, no more patience, 
no more reason in her, than a stock or a stone. If I hadn't 
b^n upon my guard, I am convinced she would have had 
my blood." 

“I think the better of her for it," said I, indignantly. 

Mr. Littimer bent his head, as much as to say, “Indeed, 
Sir? But you're young!" and resumed his narrative. 

“It was necessary, in short, for a time, to take away every- 
thing nigh her, that she could do herself, or anybody else, an 
injury with, and to shut her up close. Notwithstanding 
which, she got out in the night ; forced the lattice of a window, 
that I had nailed up myself; dropped on a vine that was 
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trailed below ; and never has been seen or heard of, to my 
knowledge, since/' 

‘*She is dead, perhaps," said Miss Dartle, with a dmil^ as if 
she could have spurned the body of the ruined girl. 

'^She may have drowned herself, miss," returned Mr. 
Littimer, catching at an excuse for addressing himself to 
somebody. It's very po^ible. Or, she may have had assist- 
ance from the boatmen, and the boatmen’s w ives and children. 
Being given to low company, she was very much in the h^it 
of talking to them on the beach. Miss Dartle, and sitting by 
their boats. I have known her to do it, when Mr. James has 
been away, whole days. Mr. James was far from pleased to 
find out, once, that she had told the children she was a bo^ 
man's daughter, and that in her own country, long ago, 
had roamed about the beach like them." 

Oh, Emily ! Unhappy beauty ! What a picture rose fc 
fore me of her sitting on the far-off shore, among the childre 
like herself when she was innocent, listening to little voice! 
such as might liave called her Mother had she been a poor 
man's wife ,* and to the great voice of the sea, with its eternal 
Never more!" 

“When it was clear that nothing could be done, Miss 
Dartle " 

“Did I tell you not to speak to me?" she said, with stem 
contempt. 

“You spoke to me, miss," he replied. “I beg your pardon. 
But it is my service to obey." 

“Do your service," she returned. “Finish your story, 
and go!" 

“When it was clear," he said, with infinite respectability, 
and an obedient bow, “that she was not to be found, I went 
to Mr, James, at the place where it had been agreed that I 
should write to him, and informed him of what had occurred. 
Words passed between us in consequence, and f felt it due to 
my character to leave him. I could bear, and I have born^a 
great deal from Mr. James ; but he insulted me too far. He 
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hiirt me Knowing the unfortunate difference between him 
self and his mother, and what her anxiety of mind was likelj 
to be, I took the liberty of coming home to England, •anc 

relating ” * 

**For money which I paid him/^ said Miss Darile to me 
*‘Just so, ma’am — and reUtmg ^hat I knew I am no1 
aware,” said Mr Littimer, after a moment’s reflection, “thal 
th^re is anything else I am at present out of employment 
and should be hapiiy to meet with a respectable situa 
tion ” 

Miss Dartle glanced at me, as though she would inquire iJ 
there were anything that I desired to ask As there wac 
something which had occurred to my mind, I s ud in n ply 
“I could wish to know from this — creature,” I could not 
png myself to utter any more conciliatory word, “whethei 
tey intercepted a letter that was written to her from home 
I whether he supposes that she received it ” 

He remained calm and silent, with his eyes fixed on the 
TOund, and the tip of every finger of his right hand delicately 
poised against the tip of every finger of his left 

Miss Dartle turned her heaci disdainfully towards him 
“I beg your pardon, miss,” he said, awakening from hie 
abstraction, “but, however submissue to you, I have my 
position, though a servant Mr Copperfield and you, miss, 
are different people If Mr Coppei field wishes to know any- 
thing from me, I take the liberty of reminding Mr Copper- 
field that he can put a question to me I have a character 
to maintain ” 

After a momentary struggle with myself, I turned my eyes 
upon him, and said, “You have heard my question Consider 
it addressed to yourself, if you choose What answer do you 
make?” 

“Sir,” he rejoined, with an occasional separation and 
reumon of those delicate tips, “my answer must be qualified ; 
because, to betray Mr James's confidence to his mother, and 
to beti^y it to you, hre two different actions. It ^is not 
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probitble, I consider, that Mr. James would encourage the 
receipt of letters likely to increase low spirits and unpte^ant- 
ness ; but further than that, Sir, I should wish to avoid going.” 
that all ?” inquired Miss Dartle of me. 

I indicated that I had nothing more to say. “Except,” fi 
added, as I saw him moving off, “that I understand this 
fellow's part in the wicked story, and that, as I bhall make it 
known to the honest man who has been her father from her 
childhood, 1 would recommend him to avoid going too mu<^ 
into public." 

He had stopped the moment I began, and had listened with 
his usual repose of manner. 

“Thank you, Sir. But you'll excuse me if I say. Sir, that 
there are neither slaves nor slave-drivers in this country, and 
that people are not allowed to take the law into their own 
hands. If they do, it is more to their own peril, I believe 
than to other people's. Consequently speaking, I am ncA 
at all afraid of going wherever I may wish, Sir.” 

With that, he made a polite bow ; and, with another to Miss 
Dartle, went away through the arch in the wall of holly by 
which he had come. Miss Dartle and I regarded each other 
’ for a little while in silence ; her manner being exactly what it 
was, when she had product the m*an. 

“He says besides,” she observed, with a slow curling of her 
lip, “that his master, as he hoars, is coasting Spain ; and this j 
done, is away to patify his seafaring taste till he is weary. 
But that is of no interest to you. Between these two proud 
persons, mother and son, there is a wider breach than before, 
and little hope of its healing, for they are one at heart, ana 
time makes each more obstinate and imperious. Neither kji 
this of any interest to you ,* but it introduces what I wish to 
say. This devil whom you make an angel of, I mean this lew 
girl whom he picked out of the tide-mud,” with her black eyes 
full upon me, and her passionate finger up, “may be alive, 
for 1 believe some common things are hard to die. If she is, 3 
you vfill desire to have a pearl of such price found and taken 
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care of. We desire that, too ; that he may not by any chance 
be made her prey again. So far, we are united in one interest ; 
and that is why I, who would do her any mischief thsft so 
coarse a wretch is capable of feeling, have sent for yoh to 
;hear what you have heard.” 

I saw, by^the change in her face, that some one was advanc- 
behind me. It was Mrs. Steerfortb, who gave me her 
h^d more coldly than of yore, and with an augmentation of 
her fortner stateliness of manner; but still, I perceived — 
and I was touched by it — with an ineffaceal)le remembrance 
of my old love for her son. She was greatly altered. Her 
fine figure was far less upright, her liandsome face was deeply 
marked, and her hair was almost white. But when she sat 
down on the seat, she was a handsome lady still ; and well I 
knew the bright eye with its lofty look, that had been a light 
^ my very dreams at school. 

*‘Is Mr. Coppcrfield informed of everything, Rosa?” 

'^Yes.” 

“And has he heard Littimer lumsclf ?” 

“Yes ; I have told him why you wished it.” 

“You are a good girl. I have had some slight correspond- 
ence with your fornier friend. Sir,” addressing me, “but it 
has not restored his sensd of duty or natural obligation. 
Therefore I have no other object in this, than what Rosa has 
mentioned. If, by the course which may relieve the mind of 
the decent man you brought here (for whom I am sorry — I 
can say no more), my son may be saved from again falling 
into the snares of a designing enemy, well ! ” 

She drew herself up, and sat looking straight before her, far 

away. 

“Madam,” I said respectfully, “I imderstand. I assure 
you I am in no danger of putting any strained construction on 
your motives. But I must say, even to you, having known 
this injured family from childhood, that if you suppose the 
girl, so deeply wronged, has not been ^cruelly deluded, and 
would not rather die a hundred deaths* than take a cup of 
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water from your son's hand now, you cherisii a terrible 
mistake." 

'‘Well, Rosa, well !" said Mrs. Steerforth, as the other was 
about to interpose, “it is no matter. Let it be. You aiw 
married, Sir, I am told?" 5 

I answered that I had been some time married. 

“And are doing well ? I hear little in the quiet life I lead, 
but I understand you are beginning to be famous." 

“I have been very fortunate," I said, “and find my name 
connected with some praise." *o 

“You have no mother ? " — in a softened voice. 

“No." 

“It is a pity," she returned. “She would have been proud 
of you. Good night!" ^ - 

I took the hand she held out with a dignified, unbending ^ 
air, and it was as calm in mine as if her breast had been atj 
peace. Her pride could still its very pulses, it appeared, ana’ 
draw the placid veil before her face, through which she sat ^ 
looking straight before her on the far distance. 

As I moved away from them along the terrace, I could not 90 
help observing how steadily they both sat gazing on the pros- 
pect, and how it thickened and closed around them. Here 
and there, some early lamps were seen to twinkle in the dis- 
tant city ; and in the eastern quarter of the sky the lurid light 
still hovered. But, from the greater part of the broad valley 45 
interposed, a mist was rising like a sea, which, mingling with 
the darkness, made it seem as if the gathering waters would 
encompass them. I have reason to remember this, and think 
of it with awe ; for before I looked upon those two again, a 
stormy sea had risen to their feet, 30 

Reflecting on what had been thus told me, I felt it right 
that it should be communicated to Mr. Peggotty. On the 
following evening I went into London in quest of him. He was 
always wandering about from place to place, with his one 
object of recovering his niece before him ; but was more Ih ^ 
London than elsewhere. Often and often, now, had I eecn 
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lira in the dead of night passing along the streets, searching, 
among the few who loitered out of doors at those untimety 
boors, for what he dreaded to find. 

fie kept a lodging over the little chandler’s shop in Httnger- 
5 ford Market, which I have had occasion to mention more 
than once, and from which he first went forth upon his errand 
of mercy. Hither I directed my walk. On making inquiry 
for him, I learned from the people of the house that he had 
riot gone out yet, and I should find him in his room up-stairs, 
to He was sitting reading by a window in which he kept a few 
plants. The room was very neat and orderly. I saw in a 
moment that it was always kept prepared for her reception, 
and that he never went out but he thought it possible he 
might bring her home. He had not heard my tap at the door, 
•isazm only raised his eyes when 1 laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

^'Mas’r Davy I Thank’ee, Sir I thank’oe hearty, for this 
visit I Sit ye down. You’re kindly welcome, Sir !” 

^'Mr. Peggotty,” said I, taking the chair he lianded me, 
JO don’t expect much I I have heard some news.” 

^^OfEmly!” 

He put his hand, in a nervous manner, on his mouth, and 
turned pale, as he fixed his eyes on mine. 

^*It gives no clue to where she is ; but she is not with him,” 
«5 He sat down, looking intently at me, and listened in pro- 
found silence to all I had to tell. I well remember the sense 
of dignity, beauty even, with which the patient gravity of his 
face impressed me, when, having gradually removed his eyes 
from mine, he sat looking downward, leaning his forehead on 
30 his hand. He offered no interrupticai, but remained through- 
out perfectly still. He seemed to pursue her figure through 
the narrative, and to let every other shape go by him, as if it 
were nothing. 

When I had done, he shaded his face, and continued silent. 
35 1 locked out of the window for a little whUe, and occupied 
, myself with the plants: 
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**Rm do you faire to feel about it, MasV Davy?’’ he in- 
quired at length. 

^*1 think that she is living,” I replied. 

I doen’t know. Maybe the first shock was too rough, and 

in the wildness of her ’art 1 That there blue wter sHti 

she used to speak on. Could she have thowt o’ t 1 \at so many 
year, because it was to be her grave !” 

He said this, musing, in a low, frightened voice ; and walked 
across the little room. 

^*And yet,” he added, “Mas’r Da\y, I have felt so siroas je 
she was living — I have know’d, awake and sleeping, as it was 
so trew that I should find her — I have been so led on by it, 
and held up by it — that I doen’t believe I can have been 
deceived. No I Em’ly’s alive I” 

He put his hand down firmly on the table, and set his sun- xs 
burnt face into a resolute expression. 

'^My niece, Em’ly, is alive, Sirl” he said, steadfastly, 
doen’t know wheer it comes from, or how ’tis, but I am . 
told as she’s alive I ” 

He looked almost like a man inspired, as he said it. I as 
waited for a few moments, until he could give me his undi- 
vided attention ; and then proceeded to explain the precau- 
tion, that, it had occurred to me last night, it would be wise 
to take. 

*'Now, my dear friend ” I began. 9$ 

'^Thank’ee, thank’ee, kind Sir,” he said, grasping my hand 
in both of his. 

'‘If she should make her way to London, which is likely — 
for where could she lose herself so readily as in this vast city , 
and what would she wish to do, but lose and hide herself, if 3ft 
she do'^8 not go home? ” 

“And she won’t go home,” he interposed, shaking his 
mournfully. “If she had left of her ovm accord, i£e might; 
not as ’twas, Sir.” 

^‘If she should come here,” said I, “I believe there is one 33 
person, here, more likely to mscover her than any other in ^ 
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world. Do you remember — hear what I say, with fortitude 
— think of your great object ! — do you remember Martha ? ” 

‘^Of our town?” 

I needed no other answer than his face. 

5 “Do you know that she is in London?” 

“I have seen her in the streets,” he answered, with a 
shiver. 

“ But you don't know,” said I, “ that Emily was charitable U 
her, with Ham's help, long before she fled from home. Nor, 
xo that, when we met one night, and spoke together in the room 
yonder, over the way, she listened at the door.” 

“Atas'r Davy ?” he replied in astonishment. “That night 
when it snew so hard?” 

“That night. I have never seen her since. I went back, 
IS after parting from you, to speak to her, but she was gone. I 
was unwilling to mention her to you then, and I am now ; but 
she is the person of whom I speak, and with whom I think we 
should communicate. Do you understand ? ” 

“Too well. Sir,” he replied. We had sunk our voices, al- 
90 most to a whisper, and continued to speak in that tone. 

“You say you have seen her. Do you think that you 
could find her ? I could only hope to do so by chance.” 

’ , “I think, Mas'r Davy, I know wheer to look.” 

“It is dark. Being together, shall .we go out now, and 
^st^i’y to find her to-night?” 

He assented, and prepared to accompany me. Without 
; appearing to observe what he was doing, I saw how carefully 
V he adjusted the little room, put a candle ready and the means 
of lighting it, arranged the bed, and finally took out of a 
j^driiwer one of her dresses (I remembered to have seen her 
wear^ it), neatly folded with some other garments, and a 
bonnet, which he placed upon a chair. He made no allusion 
to these clothes, neither did I. There they had been waiting 
for her, many and many a night, no doubt. 

“The time was, Mas'r Davy,” he said, as we came down 
stairs, “when I thowt this girl, Martha, a'most like the dirt 
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underneath my Emily's feet, God forgive me, there’s a dif- 
ference now I” 

As we went along, partly to hold him in conversation, and 
partly to satisfy myself, I asked him about Ham. He saic^i 
almost in the same words as formerly, that Ham was just the 5 
same, wearing away his life with kiender no care nohow 
for’t; but never murmuring, and liked by all.” 

I asked him what he thought Ham’s state of mind was, in 
reference to the cause of their misfortunes? Whether 
believed it was dangerous ? What he supposed, for example, 
Ham would do, if he and Steerforth ever should encounter ? 

doen’t know, Sir,” he replied. “I have thowt of it 
oftentimes, but I can’t arrize myself of it, no matters.” 

I recalled to his remembrance the morning after her depar- 
ture, when we were all three on the beach. **T>o you recol- is 
lect,” said I, “a certain wild way in which he looked out to - 
sea, and spoke about 'the end of it’?” 

“Sure I do 1” said he. 

'' What do you suppose he meant ? ” 

^'Mas’r Davy,” he replied, "I’ve put the question to myself 20 
a mort o’ times, and never found no answer. And theer’s 
one curous thing — that, though he is so pleasant, I wouldn’t 
fare to feel comfortable to try and get his mind upon’t. He 
never said a wured to me as warn’t as dootiful as dootiful 
could be, and it ain’t likely as he’d begin to speak any other 2$' 
ways now; but it’s fur from being fleet water in his nlind, 
where them thowts lay. It’s deep. Sir, and I can’t see down/’ 

"You are right,” said I, "and that has sometimes made 
me anxious.” 

"And me too, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined. "Even more so, 30 
I do assure you, than his ventersome ways, though both 
belongs to the alteration in him. I doen’t know as he’d do 
violence under any circumstances, but I hope as them two 
may be kep asunders.” 

We had come, through Temple Bar, into the City.® Congas 
versing no more now, and walking at my side, he yielded him* 
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Belt up to the one aim of his devoted life, and went on, with 
that hushed concentration of his faculties which would have 
made his figure solitary in a multitude. We were not far 
from Blackfriars Bridge, when he turned his head and pointed 
S to a solitary female figure flitting along the opposite side of 
the street. I knew it, readily, to be the figure that we sought. 

We crossed the road, and were pressing on towards her» 
when it occurred to me that she might be more disposed to 
feel a woman’s interest in the lost girl, if wc spoke to her in a 
10 quieter place, aloof tfom the crowd, and where we should be 
less observed. 1 advised my companion, therefore, that we 
should not address her yet, but follow her ; consulting in this, 
likewise, an indistinct desire I had, to know where she went. 

He acquiescing, we followed aba distance : never losing 
IS of her, but never caring to come very near, as she fre- 
quently looked about. Once she stopped to listen to a band 
of music ; and then we stopped too. 

She went on a long way. Still wo went on. It was evident, 
from the manner in which she held her course, that she was 
^jo going to some fixed destination ; and this, and her keeping in 
me busy streets, and I suppose the strange fascination in the 
^'flecrecy and mystery of so following any one, made me adhere 
to my first purpose. At length she turned into a dull, dark 
street, where the noise and crowd were lost; and I said, ‘‘We 
$5 may speak to her now;” and, mending our pace, we went 
after her. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

MAHTHA 

W® were now down in Westminster. We had turned bade 
to follow her, having encountered her coming towards us ; and 
Westminster Abbey was the point at which she passed from 
the lights and noise of the leading streets. She proceeded so 
quickly, when she got free of the two currents of passengers s 
setting towards and from the bridge, that, between this and 
the advance she had of us when she struck off, we were in the 
narrow water-side street by Millbank before we came up with 
her. At that moment she crossed the road, as if to avoid the 
footsteps that she heard so close behind ; and, without look- n 
ing back, passed on even more rapidly. 

A glimpse of the river through a dull gateway, where some 
wagons were housed for the night, seemed to arrest my feet,, 

I touched my companion without speaking, and we both for- 
bore to cross after her, and both followed on that opposite <5 
side of the way ; keeping as quietly as we could in the shadow 
of the houses, but keeping very near her. 

There was, and is when I write, at the end of that low-lying 
street, a dilapidated little wooden building, probably an 
obsolete old ferry-house. Its position is juafc at that point 20. 
where the street ceases, and the road begins to lie between a 
row of houses and the river. As soon as she came here, and , 
saw the water, she stopped as if she had come to her destindr 
tion ; and presently went slowly along by the brink of the river, 
looking intently at it. aj 

All the way here, I had supposed that she was going to 
some house ; indeed, I had vaguely entertained the hope that 
the house might be in some way associated with the lost girl 
von. II — u 
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But that one dark glimpse of the river, through the gateway, 
had instinctively prepared me for her going no farther. 

The neighborhood was a dreary one at that time ; as oppres- 
sive, sad, and solitary by night, as any about London. There 
5 were neither wharves nor houses on the melancholy waste of 
road near the great blank prison. A sluggish ditch deposited 
its mud at the prison walls. Coarse grass and rank weeds 
straggled over all the marshy land in the vicinity. In one 
part, carcases of hopses, inauspiciously begun and never 
.10 finished, rotted away. In another, the ground was cumbered 
with rusty iron monsters of steam-boilers, wheels, cranks, 
pipes, furnaces, paddles, anchors, diving-bells, windmill-sails, 
and I know not what strange objects, accumulated by some 
speculator, and grovelling in the dust, underneath which — 
IS hj^lug sunk into the soil of their own weight in wet weather 
.l |l P y had the appearance of vainly trying to hide themselves. 
The clash and glare of sundry fiery Works upon the river-side, 
arose by night to disturb everything except the heavy and 
unbroken smoke that poured out of their chimneys. Slimy 
gaps and causeways, winding among old wooden piles, with a 
jSickly substance clinging to the latter, like green hair, and 
the rags of last yearns handbills offering rewards for drowned 
men fluttering above high-water-mark, led down through the 
ooze and slush to the ebb-tide. There was a story that one of 
as Ihe pits dug for the dead in the time of the Great Plague® was 
hereabout ; and a blighting influence seemed to have proceeded 
from it over the whole place. Or else it looked as if it had 
gradually decomposed into that nightmare condition, out of 
the overflowings of the polluted stream. 

^ , As if she were a part of the refuse it had cast out, and left 
to corruption and decay, the girl we had followed strayed down 
to the river's brink, and stood in the midst of this night- 
picture, lonely and still, looking at the water. 

There were some boats and barges astrand in the mud, and 
H these enabled us to come within a few yards of her without 
‘ jWng seen. I then signed to Mr. Peggotty to remain where 
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he was, and emerged from their shade to speak io her. did 
not approach her solitary figure without tremblint ; for this 
gloomy end to her determined walk, and the way in which she 
stood, almost within the cavernous shadow of the iron bridge,^ 
looking at the lights crookedly reflected in the strong tide, s 
inspired a dread within me. 

1 think she was talking to herself. I am sure, although 
absorbed in gazing at the water, that her shawl was off her 
shoulders, and that she was muffling her hands in it, in an 
unsettled and bewildered way, more like the action of a sleefi- m 
walker than a waking person. 1 know, and never can forget, 
that there was that in her wild maimer which gave me no 
assurance but that she would sink before my eyeSj^ntil I 
had her arm within my grasp. 

At the same moment I said Martha!'^ iS 

She uttered a terrified scream, and struggled with me TOh 
such strength that I doubt if I could have held her alone. But 
a stronger hand than mine was laid upon her ; and when she 
raised her frightened eyes and saw whose it was, she made 
but one more effort and dropped down between us. We a» 
carried her away from the water to where there were some dry ‘ 
stones, and there laid her down, crying and moaning. In a 
^ little while she sat among the stones, holding her wretched 
head with both her hands. 

^^Oh, the river she cried passionately. “Oh, th^^ 
river!’' 

“Hush, hush!” said 1 . “Calm yourself.” 

But she still repeated the same words, continually exclaim^ 
ing, “Oh, the river !” over and over again. 

“I know it's like me!” she exclaimed. “I know that lao, 
belong to it. I know that it's the natural company of such as 
I am ! It^ comes from country places, where there was once 
no harm in it — and it creeps through the dismal streets, 
defiled and miserable — and it goes away, like my life, to a 
great sea, that is always troubled — and I feel that I must go 35 
with it!” 
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I have never known what despair was, except in the tone 
of those words. 

“I can't keep away from it. I can't forget it. It haunts 
me day and night. It's the only thing in all the world^that 
$ I am fit for, or that's fit for me. Oh, the dreadful river !" 

The thought passed through my mind that in the face of 
my companion, as he look^ upon her without speech or 
motion, I might have read his niece's history, if I had known 
nothing of it. I nevf r saw, in any painting or reality, horror 
no and compassion so impressively blended. He shook as if he 
would have fallen ; and his hand — I touched it with my own, 
for his iB^pearance alarmed me — was deadly cold. 

‘‘She 18 in a state of frenzy," I whispered to him. /‘She 
Will^peak differently in a little time." 
is ' l^don't know what he would have said in answer. He made 
motion with his mouth, and seemed to think he had 
spoken ; but he had only pointed to her with his outstretched 
hand. 

A new burst of crying come upon her now, in which she once 
more hid her face among the stones, and lay before us, a 
prostrate image of humiliation and ruin. Knowii^ that 
this state must pass, before we could speak to her with any 
hope, I ventured to restrain him when he would have 
raised her, and we stood by in silence until she became more 
tranquil. 

“Martha," said I then, leaning down, and helping her to 
rise — she seemed to want to rise as if with the intention of 
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going away, but she was weak, and leaned against a boat. 
“Do you know who this is, who is with me ? " 

She said faintly, “Yes." 

“Do you know that we have followed you a long way to- 
niicht?" 


She shook her head. She looked neither at him' nor at me. 
but stood in a humble attitude, hoklii^ her bonnet and shawl 
in one band, without appearing conscious of them, and presa* 
ing the other, clenched, .against her forehead. 
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you composed enough,” said I, *‘to speak on the 
subject which so interested you — I hope Heaven may romem^ 
ber it! — that snowy night?” 

Her sobs broke out afresh, and she murmured some 
ticulate thanks to me for dot having driven her away frotti ^ $ 
door. 

“I want to say nothing for myself,” she said, after a J^ew 
moments. am bad, I am lost. I have no hope at aE' 
But tell him, Sir,” she had shrunk away from him, you ,, 
don't feel too hard to me to do it, that I never was in any way «> 
the cause of his misfortune.” 

**It has never been attributed to you,” I returned, earnestiy 
responding to her earnestness. 

“It was you, if I don’t d('C6iive myself,” she said, in a brok^ 
voice, “that came into the kitchen, the night she took sudj^jes 
pity on me ; was so gentle to me ; didn't shrink away from tm 
like all the rest, and gave me such kind help I Was it you. 
Sir?” 

“It was,” said I. 

“I should have been in the river long ago,'^ she said, glanc- ao 
ing at it with a terrible expression, “if any wrong to her had 
been upon my mind. I never could have kept out of it a 
single winter's night, if I had not been free of any share in 
thit!” 

“The cause of her flight is too well understood,” I said, as 
“You are innocent of any part in it, we thofiroughly bdieve, 

— we know.” 

“ Oh I might have been much the better for her, if I had had 
a better heart I” exclaimed the girl, with most forlorn regret; 
“for she was always good to me I She never spoke a word toje 
me but what was pleasant and right. Is it likely I would try 
to make her what I am myself, knowing what I am myself so 
well ! When I lost everything that makes life dear, the worst' 
of all my thoughts was that 1 was parted f<mvef from 

Mr. Peggotty, standing with one hand m the gunwale of 
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the boat, and his eyes cast down, put his disengaged hand 
before his face. 

‘‘And when I heard what had happened before that Snowy 
night, from some belonging to our town,*' cried Martha^ **ihe 
S bitterest thought in all my mind was, that the people would 
remember she once kept company with me, and would say I 
l^d corrupted her! When, Heaven knows, I would have 
died to have brought back her good name 
* Long unused to any self-control, the piercing agony of her 
10 remorse and grief was terrible. 

‘fTo have died, would not have been much — what can I 
say? — I would have lived!'' she cried. “I would have 
lived to be old, in the wretched streets — and to wander 
about, avoided, in the dark — and to sec the day break on the 
*S ghastly line of houses, and remember how the same sun used 
to shine into my room, and wake me once — I would have 
done even that to save her !" 

Sinking on the stones, she took some in each hand, and 
»: clenched them up, as if she would have ground them. She 
•o writhed into some new posture constantly: stiffening her 
arms, twisting them before her face, as though to shut out 
, from her eyes the little light there was, and drooping her head, 
as if it were heavy with insupportable recollections. 

“What shall I ever do!" she said, ‘fighting thus with her 
^5 despair. “ How can I go on as I am, a solitary curse to myself, 
a living disgrace to every one I come near ! " Suddenly she 
turned to my companion. “Stamp upon me, kill me ! When 
she was your pride, you would have thought I had done her 
hkrm if I had brushed against her in the street. You can't 
30 believe — why should you? — a syllable that comes out of 
. ihy lips. It would be a burning shame upon you, even now, 
if she and I exchanged a word. I don't complain. I don't 
say she and I are alike. I know there is a long, long way 
between us. I only say, with all my guilt and wretchedness 
9$ upon my head, that 1 am grateful to her from my soul, and 
love her. Oh don't think that all the power I had of loving 
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anything, is quite worn out ! Throw me away, as all the world 
does. Kill me for being what I am, and having ever known 
her: but don^t think that of me!^^ 

He looked upon her, while she made this supplication, in a. 
wild distracted manner; and, when she was silent, ^ntlys 
raised her. 

‘‘Martha,’’ said Mr. Peggotty, “God forbid as I should 
judge you. Forbid as I, of all men, should do that, my girl ! 
You doen’t know half the change that’s come, in course of 
time, upon me, when you think it likely. Well !” he paus^ to 
a moment, then went on. “You doen’t understand how' 
that this here gentleman and me has wished to speak to you. 
You doen’t understand what ’tis we has afore us. Listen 
now ! ” 

His influence upon her was complete. She stood, shrink^ 15 
ingly, before him, as if she were afraid to meet his eyes ; but 
her passionate sorrow was quite hushed and mute. 

“If you heerd,” said Mr. Peggotty, “owt of what passed 
between Mas’r Davy and me, th’ night when it snew so hard, 
you know as I have been — wheer not — fur to seek my dear so 
niece. My dear niece,” he repeated steadily. “Fur she’s 
more dear to me now, Martha, than ever she was dear afore.” - 

She put her hands before her face ; but otherwise remained 
quiet. 

“I have heerd her tell,” said Mr. Peggotty, “as you was 25 
early left fatherless and motherless, with no friend fur to take, 
in a rough seafaring way, their place. Maybe you can guess 
that if you’d had such a friend, you’d have got into a way of 
being fond of him in course of time, and that my niece was 
kiender daughter-like to me.” 36 

As she was silently trembling, he put her shawl carefully 
about her, taking it up from the ground for that purpose. 

“Whereby,” said he, “I know, both as she would go to the 
wureld’s furdest end with me, if she could once see me again : 
and that she would fly to the wureld’s furdest end to keep dff 35 
seeing me. For though she ain’t no call to doubt my love, 
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atiA dnmH, — and doen’t,” he repeated, with a quiet assur- 
BSKee 4af the truth of what he said, ^Hhere’s shame steps In, and 
keeps betwixt us.'* * 

I read, in every word of his plain impressive way of deJiver- 
Sisig himself, new evidence of his having thought of this one 
topic, in every fciiturc'it presented. 

“ According to our reckoning/' he proceeded, “ Mas'r Davy’s 
]|pcre, and mine, she is like, one day, to make her own 
Ijoor fiolitaTy courses to London. Wc believe — Mas’r Davy, 
10 and all of us — that you arc as innocent of everything that 
liaB jbefell her, as the unicorn child. You've spoke of her being 
pleasant, kind, and gentle to you. Bless her, I knew she 
Was] I knfew she always was, to all. You're thankful to 
her, and you love her. Help us all you can to find her, and 
fS may Heaven reward you ! " 

She looked at him hastily, and for the first time, as if she 
were doubtful of what he had said. 

Will you trust me ? " she adeed, in a low voice of astonish- 
naent. 

m '*Puli and free!" said Mr. Peggotty. 

“To speak to her, if I should ever find her ; shelter h<a', if I 
!mve any shelter to divide with her; and then, without her 
knowiedge, come to you, and bring you to her?" slie asked 
hurriedly. 

vs We both replied together, “Yes ! " 

She lifted up her eyes, and solemnly declared that she 
iBHiOTid devote herself to this task, fervently and faithfully. 
That she would never waver in it, never he diverted from it, 
Hfiver relinquish it, while there was any rhanee of hope. If 
she were not true to it, might the object she now had in life, 
which bound her to something devoid of evil, in its passing 
away from bfxr, leave her^more forlorn and more despairing, 
if that were possible, than she had been upon the river's 
brink that night ; and then might all help, human and IHvine, 
3 $ vensoaPoe her evermore! 

She did not raiise bef vmoe above h^ breath, or address its, 
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but (said this to the night sky ; tiien stood prof otincfi|N|uist, 
looking at the gloomy water. 

We judged it eacpedient, now» to tell her all wo knew; 
which I rec^ounted at length. She listened with great atten- 
tion, and with a face that often changed, but had the same a 
purpose in all its varying expressions. Her eyes ot'casiruudly 
filled with teare, but those she repressed. It seemed as if her 
spirit were quite altered, and she could not be too quiet. 

She asked, when all was told, where we were lo bo communi- 
cated with, if occasion should arise. Under a dull lamp in the lo 
road, I wrote our two addresses on a leaf of niy pocket-book^ 
which I tore out and gave to her, and which she put in her 
poor bosom. I asked her where she lived herself. She saki, 
after a pause, in no place long. It were better not to 
know. is 

Mr. Peggotty suggesting to me, in a whisper, what had 
already occurred to myself, I took out my purse ; but 1 could 
not prevail upon her to accept any money, nor could I exact 
any promise from her that she would do so at another time. 

I represented to her that Mr. Peggotty could not be called, 20 
for one in his condition, poor ; and that the idea of her engag- 
ing in this search, while depending on her own resources, 
shocked us both. She continued steadfast. In this particular, 
his influence Upon her was equally powerless with mkia. 
She gratefully thanked him, but remained inexorable. as 

*^Tbere may be work to be got,” she said. “I'll try.” 

''At least take some assistance,” I returned, “until you iiavFe 
tried.” ' 

“I could not do what I have promised, for money,” rite 
replied. “ I could not take it, if I was starving. To give me 30 
money would be to take away your trust, to take away Him 
object that you have given me, to take away the only certaku 
thing that saves me from the river.” 

“In the name of the great Judge,” said I, “before whM , 
you and all of us must stand at Bhs dread time, diaaiiBatliatss, 
temUe ideal We can all some good, if we wilL” 
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She trembled, and her lip shook, and her face was paler, as 
she answered : 

“It has been put in your hearts, perliaps, to save a wrejehed 
creature for repentance. I am afraid to think sq; it seems 
5 too bold. If any good should come of me, I might begin to 
hope ; for nothing but harm has ever come of my deeds yet. 
I am to be trusted, for the first time in a long while, with my 
miserable life, on account of what you have given me to try 
f<ir. I know no moBe, and I can say no moro.“ 
to A^ain she repressed the tears that had begun to flow ; and, 
pUttiM out her trembling hand, and touching Mr. Peggotty, 
as if mere were some healing virtue in him, went away along 
the desolate road. She had been ill, probably for a long 
tirjJlfv I observed, upon that closer opportunity of observa- 
13 tion, that she was worn and haggard, and that her sunken 
eyes ejqjressed privation and endurance. 

We followed her at a short distance, our way lying in the 
same direction, until we came back into the lighted and popu- 
lous streets. I had such implicit confidence in her declora- 
action, that I then put it to Mr. Peggotty, whether it would 
not seem, in the onset, like distrusting her, to follow her any 
further. He being of the same mind, and equally reliant on 
her, we suffered her to take her own road, and took ours, which 
was towards Highgate. He accompanied me a good part of 
as the way ; and when we parted, with a prayer for the success 
of this fresh effort, there was a new and thoughtful compas- 
sion in him that I was at no loss to interpret. 

It was midnight when I arrived at home. I had reached my 
own gate, and was standing listening for the deep bell of Saint 
30 Paul's, the sound of which I thought had been borne towards 
me among the multitude of striking clocks, when I was rather 
surprised to see that the door of my aunt's cottage was open, 
and that a faint light in the entry was shining out across the 
road. 

55 Thinking that my aunt might have relapsed into one of her 
old alarms, and might be watching the progress of some 
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imaginary conflagration in the distance, I 'Wmi to ap^k to 
her. It was with very great surprise that I saw a man stand* 
ing in her little garden. 

He had a glass and bottle in his hand, and was in the acti 
of drinking. I stopped short, among the thick foliage outride, S 
for the moon was up now, though obscured ; and I recognized 
the man whom I had once supposed to be a delusion of Mr. 
Dick’s, and had once encountered with my aunt in the streets 
of the City. 

He was eating as well as drinking, and seemed to cat with & 
hungry appetite. He seemed curious regarding the cottagoj* ' 
too, as if it were the first time ho had seen it. After si, Doping 
to put the bottle on the ground, he looked up at the windows, 
and looked about ; though with a covert and impatient air, 
as if he was anxious to be gone. xs 

The light in the passage was obscured for a moment, and 
my aunt came out. She was agitated, and told some money 
into his hand. 1 heard it chink. 

What’s the use of this?” he demanded, 
can spare no more,” returned my aunt. ao 

^'Then I can^t go,” said he. "‘Here! You may take it 
back !” 

'‘You bad man,” returned my aunt, with great emotion; 
"how can you use me so ? But why do I ask ? It is because 
you know how weak I am ! What have I to do, to free myself as 
forever of your^ visits, but to abandon you to your deserts?” 

"And why don’t you abandon me to my deserts?” said 
he. 

^*You ask me why !” returned my aunt. "What a heart 
you must have ! ” 30 

He stood moodily rattling the money, and shaking his head, 
until at length he said : 

"Is this all you mean to give me, then ?” 

" It is all I can give you,” said my aunt. " You know I have 
had losses, and am poorer than I used to be. I have told you 35 
so. Having got it, why do you give me the pain of looking 
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■t yoa for anoEHief moment, and seeing what you have be> 

“I have become shabby enough, if you mean that,” he asud. 
"I lead the life of an owl/' 

5 '*You stripped me of the greater part of all I ever had,” 
said my aunt. ‘*You closed my heart against the whole 
world, years and years. You treated me fals^^lv ungrate- 
fully, and cruelly. Go, and repent of it. Don't add new 
inguries to the long, long list of injuries you have done 
tome I” 

Aye I ” he returned. ** It's all very fine ! — Well ! I must 
do tro best I can, for the present, I suppose.” 

In iSipito of himself, he appeared abashed by my aunt's 
indignant tears, and came slouching out of the garden. Tak- 
t$ ing two or three quick steps, as if I had just come up, I met him 
at the gate, and went in as he came out. We eyed one another 
narrowly in passing, and with no favor. 

“Aunt,” said I, hurriedly. “This man alarming you 
again! Let me speak to him. Who is he?” 
to “Child,'* returned my aunt, taking my arm, “come in, and 
don’t speak to me for ten minutes.” 

We sat down in her little parlor. My aunt retired behind 
the round green fan of former days, which was screwed on the 
back of a chair, and occasionally wiped her eyes, for about a 
t5 quarter of an hour. Then she came out, and took a seat 
beside me. ^ 

“Trot,” said my aunt, calmly, “it's my husband.” 

“Your husband, aunt? I thought he had been dead!” 

“Dead to me,” returned my aunt, “but living.” 

3^ I sat in silent amazement. 

“Betsey Trotwood don't look a likely subject for the tender 
passion,” said my aunt, composedly, “but the time was, Trot, 
when she believed in that man most entirely. When she loved 
Um, Trot, right well. When there was no proof of attach-* 
foment and afection that she would not have given him. Bb 
repaid her by breaking her fortune, and neany breaking hi* 
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heart. So she put all that sort of sentiment, once and for- 
ever, in a grave, and filled it up, and flattened it down.'' 

‘‘My dear, good aunt!" 

“I left him," my aunt proceeded, laying her hand as usual 
on the back of mine, “generously. I may say at this distance s 
of time, Trot, that I left him generously. He had b(3^ so 
cruel to me, tiiat I might have effwted a separation on easy 
jterms for myself ; but I did not. He soon made ducks and 
drakes of what I gave him, sank lower and lower, married 
another woman, I believe, became an adventurer, a gambkr, xo 
and a cheat. What he is now, ^mu sec. But he was a fina^ 
looking man when I married him," said my aunt» with an echo 
of her old pride and admiration in her tone; “and I believed 
him — I was a fool ! — to be the soul of honor ! " 

She gave my hand a squeeze, and shook her head. x5 

“He is nothing to me now, Trot, — less than nothing. 
But, sooner than have him punished for his offences (as he 
would be if he prowled about in this country), I give him more 
money than I can afford, at intervals when he reappears, to 
go away. I was a fool when I married him ; and 1 am so far 20 
an incurable fool on that subject, that, for the sake of what 
1 once believed him to be, I wouldn't have oven this shadow 
of my idle fancy hardly dealt with. For I was in earnest, 
Trot, if ever a woman was." 

My aunt dismissed the matter with a heavy sigh, and 9 $ 
smoothed her dress. 

“There, my dear!" she said. “Now, you know the 
beginning, middle, and end, and all about it. We won't 
mention the subject to one another any more; neither, of 
course, will you mention it to anybody else. This is my$9 
grumpy, frumpy story, and we'll keep it to ourselves, Trot!" 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

DOMESTIC 

I liABOBBD hard at book, without allowing it to inter- 
fere with the punctual discharge of my newspaper duties; 
and it ct^mc out and was very successful. I was not stunned 
by tha praise which sounded in my ears, notwithstanding 
S that I was keenly alive to it, and thought better of my own 
performance, I have little doubt, than anybody else did. 
It has always been in my observation of human nature, that 
a man who has any good reason to believe in himself never 
flourishes himself before the faces of other people in order 
10 that they may believe in him. For this reason, I retained 
my modesty in very self-respect ; and the more praise I got, 
the more I tried to deserve. 

It is not my purpose, in this record, though in all other 
essentials it is my written memory, to pursue the history of 
tsmy own fictions.* TJiey express themselves, and I leave 
them to themselves. When I refer to them, incidentally, it 
is only as a part of my progress. 

Having some foundation for believing, by this time, that 
nature and accident had made me an author, I pursued my 
> vocation with confidence. Without such assurance I should 
eertainly have left it alone, and bestowed my energy on some 
other endeavor. I should have tried to find out what nature 
and accident really had made me, and to be that, and nothing 

I had been writing, in the newspaper and elsewhere, so 
prosperously, that when my new success was achieved, I 
considered myself reasonably entitled to escape from the 
dreary debates. One joyful night, therefore, I noted down 
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the mueiij of the parliamentary bagpipes for the last time, and 
I have never heard it since ; though I still recognize the old 
drone in the newspapers, without any substantial variation 
(except, perhaps, that there is more of it; all the livelong 
session. S 

I now write of the time when I had been married, 
pose, about aVoar and a half. After several varieties of ejfcr ' 
periment, we, had given up the housekeeping as a bad 
The house kept itself, 'and we kept a page. The prineij^^ 
function of this retainer was to quarrel with the cook; iiiid 
which respect he was a perfect Whittington,® without his cat,* 
or the remotest chance of being made Lord Mayor. 

appears to me to have lived in a hail of saucepan-lidg, 

Ilis whole existence was a scuffle. He would shriek for help 
on the most improper occasions, — as, when we had a little 15 
dinner-party, or a few friends in the evening, — and would 
come tumbling out of the kitchen, with iron missiles flying 
after him. Wc wanted to get rid of him, but he was very 
much attached to us, and wouldn^t go. Ho was a tearful boy, 
and broke into such deplorable lamentations, when a cessa- 30 
tion of our connection was hinted at, that we were obliged to . 
keep him. He had no mother — no anything in the waj^ of 
a relative, that I could discover, except a sister, who fled to ‘ 
America the moment wo had taken him off her hands ; and 
he became quartered on us like a horrible young changeling. 25 
He had a livciiy perception of his own unfortunate state, and ' 
was always rubbing his eyes 'with the sleeve of his jacket, or 
stooping to blow his nose on the extreme corner of a little ‘ ^ 
pocket-handkerchief, whicli he never would take completely 
out of his pocket, but always economized and socjrctod. 30; 

This unlucky page, engaged in an evil hour, at six pounds 
ten per annum, was a source of continual trouble to me. I 
watched him as he grew — and he grew like scarlet beans — ^ , 
with painful apprehensions of the time when he would begin' 
to shave ; ev^n of the days when he would be bald or gray. 35 
I saw no prospect of ever getting rid of him ; and, projecting 
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mjnseif'mto the future, used to think what an inconvenience 
h© would be when he was an old man. 

I never expected anything less, than this unfortunjite’s 
mannegr of "getting me out of my difficulty. He stole Dora’s 
swatch, which, like everything else belonging to us, had no 
particular place of its own ; and, converting i^ into money, 
©pent the produce (he was always a weak-iuinded boy) in 
incessantly riding up and down between London and Ux- 
bridge ® outside the coach. He was taken to Bow Street,® as 
lo well as I remember, on the completion of his fifteenth journey ; 
when four-and-sixpence, and a second-hand fife which he 
couldn’t play, were found upon his person. 

The surprise and its consequences would have been much 
less disagroeable to me if he had not been penitent. But ho 
IS was very penitent indeed, and in a peculiar way — not in the 
lump, but by instalments. For example ; the day after that 
on which I was obliged to appear against him, he made cer- 
tain revelations touching a hamper in the cellar, which we be- 
lieved to be full of wine, but which had nothing in it except 
bottles and corks. We supposed he had now eased his mind, 
and told the worst he knew of the cook ; but, a day or two 
afterwards, his conscience sustained a new twinge, and he 
<fisclosed how she had a little girl, who, early every morning, 
took away our bread ; and also how he himsdf had been 
ss suborned to maintain the milkman in coals. In two or three 
days more, I was infonned by the authorities of his having 
led to the discovery of sirloins of beef among the kitchen-stuff, 
and sheets in the rag-bag. A little while afterwards, he broke 
out in an entirely new direction, and confessed to a knowl- 
30 edge of burglarious intentions as to our prmiises, on the part 
of the pot-boy, who was immediately taken up. I got to be 
so ashamed of being such a victim, that I would have given 
him any money to hold his tongue, or would have offered a 
round bribe for his being ^rmitted to run away. It was an 
ss aggravating circumstance in the case that he had no ic^ of 
' this, but conceived that he was making me amends in every 
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new discovery: not to say, heaping oblif^atioDS oa my 
head. 

At last I ran away mysolf, whenever 1 saw an emiasaiT of 
the police approaching wilh some new intelligence ; and lived 
a stealthy life until he wa.^ tried and ordered to be tran^or|»d. 
Even then he couldn't be quiet, but was always writinj|l m 
letters; and wanted so much to see Dora before hpe went 
away, that Dora went to viait him, and faiiitt*d whenshefottnd 
hersdf inside the iron bars In short, I had no peace of my 
life until he was expatriated, and made (as I afterwards heard) t» 
a shepherd of, ^*up the country" somewhere; I have no geo- 
graphical idea where. 

All this led me into some serious reflections, and presead^ecl 
our mistakes in a new aspect ; as I could not help communi- 
cating to Dora one evening, in spite of my tenderness for her. 15 
^*My love," said I, *^it is very painful to me to think that 
our want of system and management, involves not only our- 
selves (which we have got used to), but other people." 

I^You have been silent for a long time, and novr you 
going to be cross said Dora ao 

'^No, my dear, inde<^d! Let me explain to you what I 
mean." 

“I think I don't want to know," said Dora. 

'^But I want you to know, my love Put Jip down." 

Dora put his nose to mine, and said “Boh!" drive my as 
seriousness away ; but, not succeeding, ordered him into hia 
pagoda, and sat looking at me, with her hands folded, and a 
most resigned little expression of countenance* 

“The fact is, my dear," I began, “there is contagion m 11& 
We infect every one about us." ^ 

I might have gone on in this figurative manner, if Dora’s 
face ha 3 not admonished me that she was wondering with bSL 
her might whether I was going to propose any new kind of 
vaeeinatiem, pr other medical remedy, for this unwholesome 
state of ours. Therefore I checked myself, and made my at 
meaimag plaiiier^ 

VOL. n — S: 
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*'It is not merely, my pet,*’ said I, “that we lose money and 
comfort, and even temper sometimes, by not learning to be 
more careful ; but that we incur the serious responsibility of 
spoiling eveiy one who comes into our service, or has ftny 
5 dealings with us. I begin to be afraid that the fault is not 
entirely on one side, but that these people all turn out ill be- 
cause we don^t turn out very well ourselves.'^ 

“Oh, what an accusation,’^ exclaimed Dora, opening her 
“ eyes wide : “ to say that you ever saw me take gold watches ! 
loOh!” 

“My dearest,” I remonstrated, “don’t talk preposterous 
nonsense ! Who has made the least allusion to gold 
watches?” 

“You did,” returned Dora. “You know you did. You 
x5said I hadn’t turned out well, and compared me to him.” 

“To whom?” I asked. 

“To the page,” sobbed Dora. “Oh, you cruel fellow, to 
compare your affectionate wife to a transported page ! 
didn’t you tell me your opimon of me before we were married ? 
20 Why didn’t you say, you hard-hearted thing, that you were 
convinced I was worse than a transported page?\ Oh, what 
a dreadful opinion to have of me ! Oh, my goodness !” 

“Now, Dora, my love,” I returned, gently trying to remove 
the handkerchief she pressed to her eyes, “this is not only very 
as ridiculous of you, but very wrong. In the first place, it’s not 
true.” 

“You always said he was a story-teller,” sobbed Dora. 
“And now you say the same of me ! Oh, what shall I do ! 
What shall I do !” 

“My darling girl,” I retorted, “I really must entreat you 
to be reasonable, and listen to what I did say, and do say. 
My dear Dora, unless we learn to do our duty to those whom 
' we employ, they will never learn to do their duty to us. I 
am ‘afraid we present opportunities to people to do wrong, 
$5 that never ought to be presented. Even if we were as lax as 
we are, in all our arrangements, by choice — which we are not 
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— even if we liked it, and found it agreeable to be so — 
which we don^t — I am persuaded should have no right to 
go on in this way. We are positive!}' con-upting people. We 
are bound to think of that. I can’t help thinking of it, Dwa. 

It is a reflection 1 am unable to dismiss, and it sometimes makes s 
me very uneasy. There, dear, that’s all. Come now f Don’t 
be foolish !” 

Dora would jnot allow me, for a long time, to remove the 
handkerchief. 'She sat sobbing and murmuring behind it, 
that, if I was uneasy, why had I ever been married ? Why la 
liadn’t I said, even the day before we went to church, that I 
knew I should be uneasy, and I w-ould rather not? If I 
couldn’t bear her, why didn’t I send her away to her aunts at 
Putney, or to Julia Mills in India? Julia would be glad to ' 
see her, and would not call her a transported page ; Julia never xs 
had called her anything of the sort. In short, Dora was so 
afflicted, and so afflicted me by being in that condition, that I 
felt it was of no use repeating this kind of effort, though never 
so mildly, and I must take some other course. 

What other course was left to take ! To ** form her mind ? ” id 
T his was jfi common phrase of words which liad a fair and 
promising sound,,, and I resolved to form Dora’s mind. 

I began immediately. When Dora was very childish, and I 
would have infinitely preferred to humor her, I tried to be 
grave — and disconcerted her, and myself too. I talked to 9$ 
her on the subjects which occupied my thoughts ; and I read , 
Shakespeare to her — and fatigued her to the last degree. I 
accustomed myself to giving her, as it were quite casually, * 
little scraps of useful information, or sound opinion — and she 
started from them when I let them off, as if they had been^ 
crackers. No matter how incidentally or naturally I en- 
deavored to form my little wife’s mind, I could not hdp 
seeing that she always had an instinctive perception of what 
I was about, and became a prey to the keenest apprehensions. 
In particular, it was clear to me, that she thought Sliakespeare 33 
a terrible feUow. The formation went on very slowly. 
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I {sfessed Traddles into Had aervioe witibout hh kaowled|e; 
lundiviienever he came to see us, exploded my mines upon mm 
for the edification of Dora at second hand. The amount of 
jlractical wisdom I bestowed upon Traddles in this mannra* 
swas immense, and of the best quality; but it had no other 
effect upon Dora than to depress her spirits, and make her 
always nervous with the dread that it would be her turn next. 
I found myself in the condition of a schoolmtister, a trap, a 
pitfall; of always playing spider to Dora's fly, and always 
» pouncing out of my hole to her infinite disturbance. 

Still, looking forward through tliis intermediate stage, to 
the time when there should be a perfect sympathy between 
Dora and me, and when I should have “foimed her mind” to 
my entire satisfaction, I persevered, even for months. Find- 
« 5 ing at last, however, that, although I had been all tiiis time a 
very porcupine or lietlgciiog, bristling all over \>aih deter- 
mination, I had effected notliing, it began to occur to me that 
paiiaps Dora's mind was already formed. 

On farther consideration this appeared so likely, that I 
«> abandoned my scheme, vrhich had had a more promising ap- 
pearance in words than in action ; resolving henceforth to be 
satisfied with my cliiJd-wife, and to try to change her into 
nothing else by any process. I was heartily tired of being 
sagacious and prudent by myself, and of seeing my darling 
asunder restraint; so, I bought a pretty pair of ear-rings for 
her, and a collar for Jip, and went home one day to make 
myself agreeable. 

Dora was delighted with the little presents, and kissed me 
joyfuily; but, there was a shadow between us, howevw 
^ mj^t, and 1 had made up my mind that it should not be there. 
U th^ must be such a shadow anywhere, I would keep it fesr 
tibe future in my own breast. 

I sat down by my wife on the sofa, and put the ear-rings in 
her ears ; and then I told her that 1 fear^ we had not been 
as good company lately, as we used to be, and that the 
fault was mine. Which 1 sincerely fdit, and which indee4 it wias. 
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im&L is, Dora, my life,^' I aaW ; "'I Wve faeei^ tryni« 
to be wise." 

And to make me wise too," said Dora, timidly. ^^Bawen^t 
you, Doady?" 

I nodded assent to the pretty inquiry of the raised eyebimM^ 
and kissed the parted lips. 

''It’s of not a bit of use," said Dora, shaking her head. Uht3 
the ear-rings rang again. "You know wiiat a little tning I 
am, and what I wanted you to call me from the first. If you 
can’t do so, I am afraid you’ll never like me. Are you eure at 
you don’t think, sometimes, it would have been better to 
have " 

"Done what, my dear?’’ For she made no effort to pro- 
ceed. 

"Nothing ! ’’ said Dora. t$ 

"Nothing?" I repeated. 

She put her arms round my neck, and laughed, and called 
herself by her favorite name of a goose, and hid her face on 
my shoulder in such a profusion of curls that it was quite a 
task to clear them away and see it. to 

"Don’t I think it would have been better to have done 
nothing, than to {i^'^e tried to form my little wife’s mind ? " 
said I, laughing at myself. "Is that the question? Yes, 
indeed, I do." 

"Is that what you have been trying?" cried Dora. '‘Oh, $$ 
what a shocking boy ! " 

"But I shall never try any more," said I. '‘For I love h&t 
dearly as she is." 

"Without a story — really?" inquired Dora, creeping 
closer to me. ti 

"Why should I seek to change," said I, "what has been m 
precious to me for so long ! You never can show better tim 
as your own natural self, my sweet Dora ; and we’ll try no 
conceited experiments, but go back to our old way, ana be 
hiq>py." H 

'^And be happy !" returned Dora. "Yes! Mday! And 
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you won’t mind things going a tiny morsel wrong, some* 
times?” 

**Sro, no,” said I. “We must do the best we can,” * 

“Ana you won’t tell me, any more, that we make other 
S people bad,” coaxed Dora; “will you? Because you know 
it’s so dreadfully cross.” 

“No, no,” said 1 . 

“It’s better for me to be stupid than uncomfortable, isn’t 
it?” said Dora. 

“Better to be natumlly Dora than anything else in the 
^rld.” 

“In the world ! Ah, Doady, it’s a large place I ” 

She diook her head, turned her delighted bright eyes up to 
• mine, kissed me, broke into a merry laugh, and sprang away 
Sto put on Jip’s new collar. 

So ended my last attempt to make any change in Dora. I 
had been unhappy in trying it ; I could not endure my own 
soUtaiy wisdom; I could not reconcile it with her former 
appeal to me as my child-wife. I resolved to do what I could, 
o in a quiet way, to improve our proceedings myself ; but, I 
foresaw that my utmost would be very little, or I must de- 
generate into the spider again, and be forever lying in wait. 

And the shadow I have mentioned, that was not to be be- 
tween us any more, but was to rest wholly on my own heart ? 
5 How did that fall ? 

The old unhappy feeling pervaded my life. It was deep- 
ened, if it were changed at all; but it was as undefined as 
ever, and addressed me like a strain of sorrowful music faintly 
heard; in the night. I loved my wife dearly, and I was happy ; 
9 but the happiness I had vaguely anticipated, once, was not 
the happiness I enjoyed, and there was always something 
wanting. 

In fulfilment of the compact I have made with myself, to 
j^ect my mind on this paper, I again examine it, closely, and 
$ bring its secrets to the light. What I missed, I still regarded 
— I always regarded — as something that had been a dream 
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of my youthful fancy ; that was incapable of realissation ; that 
I was now discovering to be so, with some natural pain, as all 
men did. But, that it would have been better for me if my 
wife could have helped me more, and shared the many 
thoughts in which I had no partner ; and that this might have s 
been ; I knew. 

Between these two irreconcilable conclusions: the <me, 
that what I felt was general and unavoidable ; the other, that 
it was particular to me, and might have bec^n different: I 
balanced curiously, with no distinct sense of their opposition w 
to each other. When I tliought of the aiiy dreams of youth 
that are incapable of realization, I thought of the better state 
preceding manhood that I had outgrown ; and then the con- 
tented days with Agnes, in the dear old house, arose before me, 
like spectres of the dead, that might have some renewal in 15 
another world, but never, never more could be reanimated 
here. 

Sometimes, the speculation came into my thoughts^ What 
might have happened, or what would have happened, if Dora 
and I had never known each other ? But, she was so incor- 20 
porated with my existence, that it was the idlest of all fancies, . 
and would soon rise out of my reach and sight, like gossameiTv 
floating in the air. 

I always loved her. What I am describing, slumbered, and , 
half awoke, and slept again, in the innermost recesses of my as 
mind. There was no evidence of it in me ; I know of no in- 
fluence it had in anything I said or did. I bore the weight of 
all our little cares, and all my projects ; Dora held the pens ; 
and we both felt that our shares were adjusted as the case re- 
quired. She was truly fond of me, and proud of me; and 30 
when Agnes wrote a few earnest words in her letters to Dora, 
of the pride and interest with which my old friends heard of 
my CTOwing reputation, and read my book as if they heard me 
^e^ing its contents, Dora read them out to me with tears of 
joy in her bright eyes, and said I was a dear old clever, famous ^ 
ooy. 
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, ^Tfae first miBt£^en impulse of an undisciplined heart/* 
7ho8e words of Mrs. Strong’s were constantly recurring to;me, 
Wt this time ; were almost always present to my mind. 1 awoke 
vrith them, often, in the night ; I remember to have even read 
I them, in oreams, inscribed upon the walls of houses. For I 
knew, now, that my own heai-t was undisciplined when it first 
loved Dora ; and that if it had been disciplined, it never could 
have felt, when we were married, w^hat it had felt in its secret 
experience. 

sp There can be no disparity in marriage, like unsuitability of 
mind and purpose.” Those words I remembered too. I had 
endeavored to adapt Dora to myself, and found it imprac- 
ticahle; It remained for me to adapt myself to Dora; to 
dmre with her what I could, and be happy ; to bear on my 
15 ©ym shoulders wliat I must, and bo happy still. This was the 
discipldne to which I tried to bring my heart, when I began to 
think. It made my second year much hapi)icr than my first ; 
and, what was better still, made Dora’s life all sunshine. 

But, as that year wore on, Dora w'as not strong. I had 
m hoped that lighter hands tlian mine' would help to mould her 
character, and tliat a baby-smile uiwix her breast might 
change my child-wife to a woman. It was not to be. The 
spirit fluttered for a moment on the threshold of its little 
prison, and, unconscious of captivity, took wing. 

^ “When I can run about again, as I used to do, aunt,” said 
Dora, “I shall make Jip race. He is getting quite slow and 
lazy.” 

“I suspect, my dear,” said my aunt, quietly working by her 
side„ “he has a worse disorder than that. Age, Dora.” 
io “Do you think he is old?” said Dora, astonished. “Oh, 
how strange it seems that Jip should be old !” 

“li’s a complaint we are all liable to, Little One, as we get 
on m life,” said my aunt, cheerfully ; “ I don’t feel more free 
from it than I used to be, I assure you.” 

15 “But Jip,” said Dora, looking at him with compassioa, 
“even little Jip! Oh, poor fellow!” 
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dare say iie’S last a long time yet, Blomm,’’ said my 
atmi^ patting Dora on the cheek, as she leaned eut id her 
ecfoA to look at Jip, who responded by standii^s on lus nhidk 
tegs, and baulkmg himself in various asthmatic attempts M 
scramble up by the head and shoulders “He must mvt ar 
piece of flannel in his house this winter, and I shouldnH wonfo 
u he came out quite fresh a^in, with the flowers in the spring. 
Bless the little dog !” exclaimed my aunt, “if he had asiuaay 
£vee as a cat, and was on the point of losing ’em all, he’d bark , 
at me with his last breath, I believe I ” m 

Dora had helped him up on the sofa ; where he really was 
defying my aunt to such a furiou** extimt, that he eofuldn’t 
keep straight, but barkcjd himself sideways. The rmre my 
aunt looked at him, the more he reproached her ; for, she had ^ 
lately taken to spectacles, and for some mscrutable reason be h 
considered the glasses p)ersoattal. 

Dora made him lie down by her, with a good deal of 
persuasion ; and when he was quiet, drew^ one of ins k>ag 
ears tbrou^ and through her hand, repeating thou^tfuUyv 
“Even little Jip! Oh, poor fellow!” 

“His lungs are good enough,” said my aunt, gayly, “and his 
dislikes are not at all feeble. He has a good many years before 
him, no doubt. But if you want a dog to race with, Ldttte 
Blossom, he has lived too well for that, and I’ll give you one.’^ 
“Thank you, aunt,” said Dora, faintly. “But don’t, 3^5 
please ! ” 

“No?” said my aunt, taking off her spectacles. 

"I couldn’t have any other dog but Jip,” said Dora. “It 
would be so unkind to Jip! Brides, I couldn’t be sudh 
friends with any other dog but Jip ; because he wouldn’t 
have known me before I was married, and wouldn’t have 
barked at Doady when he first came to our house. I couldn't 
care for any other dog but Jip, I am afraid, aunt.” 

“To be sure!” said my aunt, pattii^ her dieek again. 
“You are right.” 0 

“You are not offended,” said Dora. “Are you?" 
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Wby, what a sensitive pet it is ! ” cried my aunt, bendinft 
over her affectionately. “ To think that I could be offended !” 

“No, no, I didn't really think so," returned Dora; “bflit I 
am a little tired, and it made me silly for a moment — I am 
5 always a silly little thing, you know ; but it made me more 
silly — to talk about Jip. He has known me in all that has 
happened to me, haven’t you, Jip ? And I couldn’t bear to 
slight him, because he^was a little altered — could I, Jip ?’’ 

Jip nestled closer to his mistress, and lazily licked her hand. 
10 “You are not so old, Jip, are you, that you’ll leave your 
mistress yet?" said Dora. “We may keep one another 
company, a little longer 1" 

Mjr pretty Dora ! When she came down to dinner on the 
ensuing Sunday, and was so glad to see old Traddles (who 
15 always dined with us on Sunday), we thouglit she would be 
“Hinning about as she used to do,’’ in a few days. But they 
eaid, wait a few days more ; and then, wait a few days more ; 
and still she neither ran nor walked. She looked very pretty, 
and was very merry ; but the little feet that used to be so 
go nimble when they danced round Jip, were dull and motionless. 

I began to carry her down-stairs every morning, and up-stairs 
every night. She would clasp me round the neck and laugh, 
the while, as if I did it for a wager. Jip would bark and caper 
, round us, and go on before, and look back on the landing, 
is breathing short, to see that we were coming. My aunt, the 
best and most cheerful of nurses, would trudge after us, a 
moving mass of shawls and pillows. Mr. Dick would not 
have relinquished his post of candle-bearer to any one alive. 
Traddles would be often at the bottom of the staircase, look- 
30 ing on, and taking charge of sportive messages from Dora to 
the dearest girl in the world. We made quite a gay proces- 
i sion of it, and my child-wife was the gayest there. 

^ But, sometimes, when I took her up, and felt that she was 
lighter in my arms, a dead blank feeling came upon me, as if I 
35 were approaching to some frozen region yet unseen^ that 
numbed my life. 1 avoided the recogintion of this feelmg by 
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any name, or by any communing with myself; until on« 
ni^t, when it was very strong upon me, and my aunt had left 
her with a parting cry of “Gk>od night. Little Blossom,” I sat 
down at my desk alone, and cried to think, Oh what a ^dal 
name it was, and how the blossom withered in its bloom opoas 
the tree 1 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

I AM INVOLVED IN MYSTERY 

1 RECEIVED oiu‘ mc:frniiiR l)y tho po>t, tho following letter, 
dated Canterbury, and addressed to m(' at Doctors’ C’omitions; 
which I read with some surprise^: 

''Mt dear Sir, 

“Circumstances beyond my individual control have, for 
a considerable lapse of time, effected a severance of that 
intimacy which, in the limited opportunities conceded to me 
in the midst of my professional duties, of contemplating the 
scenes and events of the past, tinged by the prismatic hues of 
ss memory) has ever afforded me, as it ever must continue to 
afford, Ratifying emotions of no common description. Tliis 
fact, my dear Sir, combined with the distinguished elevation 
to which your talents have raised you, deters me from pre- 
suming to aspire to the liberty of addressing the companion 
IS of my youth, by the familiar appellation* of Copperfield ! It 
is sufficient to know that the name to which I do myself tho 
honor to refer will over be treasured among the muniments 
of our house (I allude to the archives connected with our for- 
mer lodgers, preserved by Mrs. Micawber), with sentiments 
ao of personal esteem amounting to affection. 

“It is not for one situated, through his original errors and 
a fortuitous combination of unpropitious events, as is the 
foundered Bark (if He may be allowed to assume so maritime 
a denomination), who now takes up the pen to address you — 
*5 it is not, I repeat, for one so circumstanced, to adopt the 
language of compliment, or of congratulation. That, he 
leaves to abler and to purer hands. 
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yipur more important avocation* shouW adtoit oi year 
ever tricing these imperfect characters thus far — * which may 
be, or may not be, as circumstances arise — you- will natu-* 
rally inquire by what object am I influenced, then, in mditmg 
the present missive ? Allow me to say that 1 fully defer to i 
the reasonable character of that inquiry, and proceed to 
develop it; premising that it is not an object of a pecujiiary 
nature. 

Without more directly referring to any latent ability that 
may possibly exist on my part,, of wielding the thunderbolt, : 
or directing the devouring and avenging flame in any quarter, 

I may be permitted to oi)servc, in ])as&ing, that nu" brightest 
visions are forever dispelled — that my peace is shattered and, > 
my power of enjoyment destroyed — that my heart iano 
longer in the right place — and that I no more walk erei^xs 
before my fellow-man. The canker is in the flower The cup 
is bitter to the brim. Thes worm is at his work, and will soon 
dispose of his victim. The sooner the better. But 1 will not 
digress. 

Placed in a mental position of peculiar painfulness, be-a» 
yond the assuaging reach even of Mrs. Micawber^s influence, 
though exercised in the tripartite character of woman, wife, 
and mother, it is my intention to fly from myself for a sliort 
pmod, and devote a respite of eigiit-and-forty hours to re- 
visiting some metropolitan scenes of past enjoyment. Among as 
other havens of domestic tranquillity and jx^ace of mind, my 
feet will naturally tend towards the King’s Bench Prison. In 
stating that I shall be (D. V.) on the outside of the south wall 
of that place of incarceration on civil process, the day aftw 
to-morrow, at seven in the evening, precisely, my object 
this epistolary communication is accomplished. 

V I do not fed warranted in soliciting my former friend 1 & 
CSA^rfidd, or my former friend Mr. Thomas Traddles of tie 
Inmsr T^ple, if that gentleman is still existent and fortik- 
oomto^, to condescend to meet me, and renew (so far a* may 55 
be) our past relations of the olden time. 1 confine myvdf fib 
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throwing out the observation, that, at the hour and place I 
have indicated, may be found such ruined vestiges as yet 
“Remain, 

“Of 

$ “A 

“Fallen Tower, 

“Wilkins MicawiJBr. 

“P.S. It may be advisable to superadd to the above, the 
statement that Mrs. Micawber is not in confidential possession 
10 of my intentions.’’ 

I read the letter over, several times. Making due allow- 
ance for Mr. Micawber’s lofty style of composition, and for 
the extraordinary relish with which he sat down and wrote long 
letters on all possible and impossible occasions, I still believed 
15 that something important lay hidden at the bottom of this 
roundabout communication. I put it down, to think about 
it ; and took it up again, to read it once more ; and was still 
pursuinjg it, when Traddles found me in the height of my 
peiplexity, 

•o “My dear fellow,” said I, “I never was better pleased to 
see you. You come to give me the benefit of your sober judg- 
ment at a most opportune time. I have jeceiv?d a very sin- 
gular letter, Traddles, from Mr. Micawber.” 

“No ? ” cried Traddles. “ You don’t say zo ? And I have 
ts received one from Mrs. Micawber !” 

With that, Traddles, who was flushed with walking, and 
whose hair, under the combined effects of exercise and excite- 
ment, stood on end as if he saw a cheerful ghost, produced his 
letter and made an exchange wHh me. I watched him into 
50 the heart of Mr. Micawber’s letter, and returned the elevation 
of eyebrows with which he said “ ‘Wielding the thunderbolt, 
or directing the devouring and avenging flame I ’ Bless me, 
Copperfield!” — and then entered on the perusal of Mrs. 
Micawber^s epistle. 
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It ran thus : 

My best regards to Mr. Thomas Traddles, ai^ if he should 
still remember one who formerly had the happiness of beii^ 
well acquainted with him, may I beg a few moments of his 
leisure time ? I assure Mr. T. T. that I would not intrude s 
upon his kindness, were I in any other position than on the 
confines of distraction. 

“Though harrowing to myself to mention, the alienation of J 
Mr, Micawber (formerly so domesticated) from his wife and 
family, is the cause of my addressing my unhappy appeal to lo 
Mr. Traddles, and soliciting his best indulgence. Mr. T. can ' . 
form no adequate idea of the change in Mr. Micawber^s con- 
duct, of his wildness, of his violence. It has gradually 
augmented, until it assumes the appearance of aberration of 
intellect. Scarcely a day passes, I assure Mr. Traddles, on 
which some paroxysm does not take place. Mr. T. will not » 
require me to depict my feelings, when I inform him that I 
have become accustomed to hear Mr. Micawber assert that 
he has sold himself to the D. Mystery and secrecy have 
long been his principal characteristic, have long replaced 20 
unlimited confidence. The slightest provocation, even being 
asked if there is anything he would prefer for dinner, causes i 
him to express a wish for a separation. Last night, on being 
childishly solicited for two-pence, to buy ^lemon-stunners' 

— a local sweetmeat — he presented an oyster-knife at 25 
the twins ! ^ 

“I entreat Mr. Traddles to bear with me in entering into 
these details. Without them, Mr. T. would indeed fold it 
difficult to form the faintest conception of my heartrending 
Situation. 30^ 

“May I now venture to confide to Mr. T. the purport of 
my letter? Will he now allow me to throw myself on his 
friendly consideration ? Oh yes, for I know his heart f 
“The quick eye of affection is not easily blinded, when of 
the female sex. Mr. Micawber is going to London. Thou^ 3^ : 
he studiously concealed his hand, this morning before breaS^ ^ 
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fast^ in writing the direction-card which he attached ta the 
little brown valise of happier days, the cagle-glaoce of mat- 
txoioiiial anxiety detected d, o, n, distinctly traced. The 
West-End destination of the coach, is the Golden CfcnS. 
$ Dare I fervently implore Mr. T. to see my misguided husband, 
and to reason with him ? Dare 1 ask Mr. T. to endeavor to 
step in between Mr. Micawber and liis agonized family ? Oh 
no, for that would be too much ! 

“If Mr. Copperfield should yet remember one unknown to 
*0 fame, w'ill Mr. T. take charge of my unalterable regards and 
similar entreaties? In any case, he will have the benevo- 
lence to consider this communication strictly piiuaic, and on no 
account whatever to he alluded to, hou'crer distu dly, in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Micawber. If Mr. T. should ever reply to it 
IS (which I cannot but feel to be 7noHt iini)rol)abli‘), a letter ad- 
cessed to M. E., Post Office, Canterbury, will be fraught 
‘ with less painful coiisequoiices than any addressed iimnedi- 
atdy to one, who subscribes herself, in extreme distress, 

1 “Mr. Thomas Traddlcs's respectful friend and suppliant, 
ao “Emma Micawber.’^ 

“What do you think of that letter ? " said Traddles, casting 
his eyes upon me, when I had read it twice. 

“Wliat do you think of the other?’' said I. For he was 
still reading it with knitted brows, 
is “I think that the two together, Copperfield," replied 
Traddles, “mean more than Mr. and Mrs. Micawber usually 
mean in their correspondence — but I don't know what. 
They are both written in good faith, I have nu doubt, and 
without any collusion. Poor thing!" he was now alluding 
loto Mrs. Mioawber's letter, and we were standing side by side 
comparing the two ; “it ^1 be a charity to write to her, at 
ail events, and tell her that we will not fall to see Mr. Mioaw<- 
ber." 

1 acceded to this, the more readily, because I now 
15 peoaeked myself with havmg treated her former letter nUher 
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Zt iiad set me thinkmii; a f^ood deal ait the time, aa Z ‘'I 
have meationed in its place ; but. my absarptiom in my own 
fiuffaim, my experience of tlie family, tmd my heaeinig nGthjn| 
more, had gradually ended in my dismissing the ' i ^ 

had often thou^t of the Micawbers, but (Siie% to woni^erS 
what pecuniary liabilities'* they were establishing inOaame:^ 
bury, and to recall how shy Mr. Micawl)er was of me wheib he 
became derk to Uriah Keep. ■ — r 

However, I now wrote a comforting letter to Mrs. Mioiiw- 
ber, in our joint names, and we both signed it. As w’e walked 
into town to post it, Traddlcs and I held a long conference, 
launched into a numl>cr of speculations, which I need not 
repeat. We took my aunt into our counsels in the aftemocm ; 
imt our only decided conclusion was, that we would be very 
punctual in keeping Mr. Micawber’s appointment. is 

.Although we appeared at the stipulated place a quarter of 
an hour before the time, wc found Mr. Micawber already 
there. He was standing with his arms folded, over againist ' 
wall, looking at the spikes on the top, with a sentimental 
expression, as if they wore the interlacing boughs of treeea# 
that had leaded him in his youth. 

When we accosted him, his manner was something more 
confused, and something less genteel, than of yore. He had 
relinquished his legal suit of black for the purposes of this 
exoun^n, and wore the old surtout and tights, but not quite ss ^ 
with the old air. He gradually picked up more and more t)f 
it as wo conversed with him ; but, his very eye-rfass seenacd 
to hang less easily, and his shirt-collar, though still of the old 
formidable dimensions, rather droop^. 

“Gentlemen I" said Mr. Micawber, after the first saluta-ja 
tkms, friends in need, and friends indeed. Aflow 

me to offer my inquiries with reference to the physacai welfare 
of Mrs. Copperfidd in esse,® and Mrs. Traddles in posse,® — 
presui^g, that is to say, that my friend Mr. Traddks is not 
yet united to the object of his affections, for weal and for woe." ss 
We acknovdedged his pditeness, and made suitable so- 

VOl,. II — Y 
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plies. He then directed our attention to the wall, and was 
beginning, “I assure you, gentlemen,'' when I ventured to 
object to that ceremonious form of address, and to beg that He 
would speak to us in the old way. 

5 , “My dear Copperfield," he returned, pressing my hand, 
cordiality overpowers me. This reception of a shat- 
tered fragment of the Temple once called Man — if I may be 
permitted so to express myself — bespeaks a heart that is an 
hono'r to our common nature. I was about to observe that I 
te again behold the serene spot where some of the happiest hours 
of my ^stence fleeted by." 

“Made so, I am sure, by Mrs. Micawber," said I. “I hope 
she is well?" 

Thank you," returned Mr. Micawber, whose face clouded 
ci^at this reference, “she is but so-so. And this," said Mr. 
Micawber, nodding his head sorrowfully, “is the Bench! 
Where, for the first time in many revolving years, the over- 
whelming pressure of pecuniary liabilities was not proclaimed, 
from day to day, by importunate voices declining to vacate 
to the passage ; where there was no knocker on the door for any 
creditor to appeal to ; where personal service of process was 
not required, and detainers were merely lodged at the gate ! 
Gentlemen," said Mr. Micawber, “when the shadow of that 
ironwork on the summit of the brick structure has been re- 
|S fleeted on the gravel of the Parade, I have seen my children 
thread the mazes of the intricate pattern, avoiding the dark 
marks. I have been familiar with every stone in the place. 
‘ If 1 betray weakhess, you will know how to excuse me." 

“We have all got on in life since then, Mr. Micawber," 
lesaid I. 

“Mr. Copperfield," returned Mr. Micawber, bitterly, “when 
I was an inmate of that retreat I could look my fellow-man 
in the face, and punch his head if he offended me. My 
fdlow-man and myself are no longer on those glorious terms I " 
H ^rning from the building in a downcast manner, Mr. 
Micawber accepted my proffered-arm on one side, and the 
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proffered arm of Traddles on the other, and walked awajr 
between us. 

There are some landmarks,” observed Mr. Micawber^ 
looking fondly back over his shoulder, ' on the road tiO the 
tomb, which, but for the impiety of the aspiration, a man^ 
would wish never to have passed. Such is the Bench in my 
checkered career.” 

"Oh, you are in low spirits, Mr. Micawber,” said 
Traddles. 

"I am, Sir,” interposed Mr. Micawber. lo 

"I hope,” said Traddles, "it is not because you have con- 
ceived a dislike to the law — for I am a lawyer myself, you 
know.” 

Mr. Micawber answered not a word. 

"How is our friend Heep, Mr. Micawber?” said I, after a is 
silence, 

"My dear Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, bursting 
into a state of much excitement, and turning pale, "if you ask 
after my employer as your friend, I am sorry for it ; if you ask 
after him as my friend, I sardonically smile at it. In what- 20 
ever capacity you ask after my employer, I beg, without of- 
fence to you, to limit my reply to this — that whatever his 
state of health may be, his appearance is foxy: not to say 
diabolical. You will allow me, as a private individual, to 
decline pursuing a subject which has lashed me to the utmost 2$ 
verge of desperation in my professional capacity.” 

I expressed my regret for having innocently touched upon a 
theme that roused him so much. "May I ask,” said I. 
"without any hazard of repeating the mistake, how my ola 
friends Mr. and Miss Wickfield are?” 30 

"Miss Wickfield,” said Mr. Micawber, now turning red, 
"is, as she always is, a pattern, and a bright example. My 
dear Copperfield, she is the only starry spot in a miserable 
existence. My respect for that young lady, my admiration 
of her character, my devotion to her for her love and truth, 35 
and goodness! --Take me,” said Mr. Micawber, "down a 
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not equal to this I ’’ 

We wheeled him oS into a narrow street, where he took 
1» pocket-handkerdiief , and stood with his back to a wall. If 
sl mked as gravely at him as Traddles did, he must have 
found our company by no means inspiriting. 

“It is my fate,” said Mr. Micawber, unfcignedly sobbing, 
but doing even that, with a shadow of the old expression of 
doing something gentdfel ; “it is my fate, goiitleincn, that the 
so finer feelings of our nature have become rei)roaches to me. 
My homage to Miss Wickfield, is a flight of arrows m my 
borom. You had better leave me, if you please, to walk the 
earth as a vagabond. The worm will settle my business in 
double-quick time.” 

m Without attending to this mvocation, wo stood by, until 
he put up his pocket-handkerchief, pulled up his shirt-collar, 
mi, to delude any person in the neighborhood who might 
have been observing him, hummed a tune with his hat V3ry 
much on one side. I then mentioned — not knowing what 
so might be lost, if we lost sight of him yet — that it would give 
me great pleasure to introduce him to my aunt, if he would 
ride out to Highgate, where a bed was at his service. 

. “You shall make us a glass of your own punch, Mr. Micaw- 
ber,” said I, “and forget whatever you Have on your mind, in 
IS pleasanter reminiscences.” 

“Or, if confiding anything to friends will be more likely to 
relieve you, you shall impart it to us, Mr. Micawber,” said 
Traddles, prudently, 

“Gentlemen,” returned Mr. Micawber, “do with me m 
you will ! 1 am a straw upon the surface of the deep, and am 
tossed in all directions by the elephants — I beg your par- 
. don ; I should have said the elements.” 

We walked on, arm-in-arm, again ; found the coaeh in the 
act of starting ; and arrived at I^hgate without encountering 
1 % any difficulties by the way. I was very uneasy and very un- 
oertaia in my mmd what to say or do for the best — so was 
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jmagdd into deep g^oom. He occasionally made an ‘attempt 
^'lEnarten himself, and hum the fag'-end of a tune ; . but his 
lapses into profound melancholy were only made the mm 
Impressive by the mockery of a hat exceedingly cm one 4ride,*SP 
ana a shirt-collar pulled up to his eyes. 

We went to my aunt's house rather than to mine, beesuse 
of Dorans not being well. My aunt presented herself on beh^ 
sent for, and welcomed Mr. Micawber with gracious oordi^ 
ality. Mr. Micawber kissed her hand, retired to the window, »>; 
ana pulling out his pocket-handkerchief, had a mental wrests^ 
with himself. * . 

Mr. Dick was at home. He was by nature so exceedini^ 
compassionate of any one who seemed to be ill at ease, and was 
BO quick to find any such person out, that he shook hands with t$ , 
Mr. Micawber, at least half-a-dozen times in five minutes. 

To Mr. Micawber, in his trouble, this warmth, on the part of 
a stranger, was so extremely touching, that he could only say, 
on the occasion of each successive shake, ‘^My dear Sir, you 
overpower me Which gratified Mr. Dick so much, that ho so 
went at it again with greater vigor than bt^fore. 

‘'The friendliness of this gentleman/' said Mr. MieaWber 
to my aunt, “if you will allow me, ma'am, to cull a figure of * 
speech from the vocabulary of our coarser national spo^ — 
floors me. To a man who is struggling with a compUcated^afs 
burden of perplexity and disquiet, such a reception is trying, 

I assure you." 

“My friend Mr. Dick," replied my aunt, proudly, “is not a 
common mar." 


“That I am convinced of," said Mr. Micawber. “Mys®" 
dear Sir ! " for Mr. Dick was shaking hands with him again ; 
am deeply sensible of your oocdiality ! " 

“How do you find yourself?" said Mr, Dick, with an anx- 
ious look. 

“Iiidifleiient, my dear Sir," returned Mr. Micawber, 
fafr 
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‘'You must keep up your spirits/' said Mr. Dick, “and 
make yourself as comfortable as possible." 

Mr. Micawber was quite overcome by these fritendl^y 
words, and by finding Mr. Dick's hand again withTn Im 
sown. “It has been my lot," he observed, “to meet, in 
the diversified panorama of human existence, with an 
occasional oasis, but never with one so green, so gushing, as 
the present!" 

' At another time tshould have been amused by this ; but I 
lo felt that we wore all constrained and uneasy, and I watched 
Mr. Micawber so anxiously, in his vacillations between an 
evident disposition to reveal something, and a counter-dispo- 
sition to reveal nothing, that I was in a perfect fever. 
Traddles, sitting on the edge of his chair, with his eyes wide 
tS open, and his hair more emphatically erect than ever, stared 
by turns at the ground and at Mr. Micawber, without so much 
as attempting to put in a word. My aunt, though I saw that 
her shrewdest observation was concentrated on her new guest, 
had more useful possession of her wits than either of us ; for 
ao she held him in conversation, and made it necessary for him 
to talk, whether he liked it or not. 

“You are a very old friend of ray nephew’s, Mr. Micawber," 
said my aunt. “I wish I had had the pleasure of seeing you 
before." 

35 “Madam," returned Mr. Micawber, “I wish I had had the 
honor of knowing you at an earlier period. I was not always 
the wreck you at present behold." 

“I hope Mrs. Micawber and your family are well. Sir," 
Said my aunt. 

50 ’ Mr. Micawber inclined his head. “They are as well, 
ma'am," he desperately observed, after a pause, “as Aliens 
and Outcasts can ever hope to be," 

“Lord bless you, Sir!" exclaimed my aunt in her abrupt 
way. “What are you talking about?" 

“The subsistence of my family, ma'am," returned Mr. 
Micawber, “trembles in the balance. My employer — — 
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Here Mr. Micawber provokingly left off ; and begap to peel 
the lemons that had been under my directions set before him, 
together with all the other appliances he used in making 
punch. 

‘^Your employer, you know,*' said Mr. Dick, jogpng his 5 
arm, as a gentle reminder. . 

**My good Sir,’’ returned Mr. Micawber, “you recall me. 

I am obliged to you.” They shook hands again. ''My 
employer, ma’am — Mr. Keep — once did me the favor lo 
observe to me, that if 1 were not in the receipt of the stipen- 
diary emoluments appertaining to my engagement with , 
him, I should probably be a mountebank about the country, ’ 
swallowing a sw'ord-blade, and eating the devouring element, 
For anything that I can perceive to the contrary, it is still 
probable that my children may be reduced to seek a liveli- is 
hood by personal contortion, while Mrs Micawber abets tlieir 
unnatural feats, by playing the barrel-organ.” 

Mr. Micawber, with a random but expressive flourish of his 
knife, signified that those performances might be expected 
to take place after he was no more ; then resumed his ^eling so 
with a desperate air. 

My aunt leaned her elbow on the little round table that she 
usually kept beside her, and eyed him attentively. Notwith- 
standing the aversion with which I regarded the idea of entrap- 
ping him into any disclosure he was not prepared to make 25 
voluntarily, I should have taken him up at this point, but 
for the strange proceedings in which I saw him engaged; 
whereof his putting the lemon-peel into the kettle, the sugar 
into the snuffer-tray, the spirit into the empty jug, and con** 
fidently attempting to pour boiling water out of a candlestick, 30 
were among the most remarkable. I saw that a crisis was at 
hand, and it came. He clattered all his means and implements 
together, rose from his chair, pulled out his pocket-handker- 
chief, and burst into tears. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, behind his 35 
handkerchief, “this is an occupation, of all others, requiring 
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ail untroabted mind, and self-respect. I cannot perform it. 
II ifl out of the question.” 

••Mr. Micawber,” said I, '‘what is the matter? *Pray 
speak out. You are among friends.” 

5 “Among friends, Sir ? ” repeated Mr. Micawber ; and all he 
had reserved came breaking out of him. “Good Heavens, it 
ia principally because I am among friends that my state of 
mind is what it is. What is the matter, gentlemen ? What 
» mt the matter? « \’illaiiiy is the matter; baseness is the 
xo matter; deception, fraud, conspiracy, are tlio matter; and 
the name of the whole atrocious mass is — Ueep !” 

My aunt clapped her hands, and wo all started up as if we 
vrereposscssed. 

“Tne struggle is over!” said Mr Micawber, violently 
ts gesticulating with his pocket-handkerchief, and fairly striking 
out from time to time with both arms, as if he were swimming 
under superhuman difficulties. “ I will lead this life no longer. 
I am a wretched being, cut off from everything that m^es 
life tolerable. I have been under a Taboo® in that infernal 
scoundrel’s service. Give me back my wife, give me back 
my family, substitute Micawber for tlie petty wretch who 
walks about in the boots at present on my feet, and call upon 
me to swallow a sword to-morrow, and I’ll do it. With an 
appetite I ” 

25 I never saw a man so hot in my life. I tried to calm him, 
that we might come to something rational ; but he got hotter 
and hotter, and wouldn’t hear a word. 

“I’ll put my hand in no man’s hand,” said Mr. Micawber, 
gating, puffing, and sobbing, to that degree that he was like 
5a a man fighting with cold water, “until I have — blown to 
fragments — the — a — detestable — serpent — Heep ! I’ll 
paattake of no one’s hospitality, until I have — a — moved 
Mount Vesuvius — to eruption — on — a — the abandoned 
rascal — Heep! Refreshment — a — underneath this roof 
35 — particularly punch — would — a — choke me — unless — 
I hiul — previously — choked the eyes — out of the head — 
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a — af — inJetoinaWe cheat, and, liar — HebpI, I — a 
— 1*11 know nobody -7* and — a — say nothing — and — a 

— Mvo nowhere — until I have crushed — to — a — ^utlidia- 

iOOcs^?K*able atoms — the — transcendent and immortal hypoi- 
crite and perjurer — Heep!** , 5 

I really had some fear of Mr. Micawber*s dying on tfie'sp< 5 t. 
The manner in which he struggled through these inarticatote 
sentences, and, whenever he found himself getting near the 
name of Heep, fought his way on to it, dashed at it in a faint- 
ing state, and brought it out with a vehemence little less than 10 
marvellous, was fri^tful ; but now, when he sank into a chair^ 
steaming, and looked at us, with every possible color in his 
face that had no l)usiness there, and an endless procession -of 
lumps following one another in hot haste up his throat, whence 
they seemed to shoot into his forehead, he had the appearance is 
of being in the last extremity. I would have gone to bis 
assistance, but he waved me off, and wouldn’t hear a woid. 

“ No, Copperfield ! — No communication - a until 
Miss Wickfield — a — redress from wrongs inflicted by con- 
summate scoundrel — Heep ! *4 (I am quite convinced he 20 
could not have uttered three words, but for the amaasiE^. 
energy with which this word inspired him when he felt H 
coming.) ^‘Inviolable secret — a — from the wheJe world 

— a — no exceptions — this day week — a — at breakfast 
time — a — everybody present — including aunt — a — and 25 
extremely friendly gentleman — to be at the hotel at Canter- 
bury — a — where — Mrs. Micawber and myself — Auld 
Lang S3rne in chorus — and — a — will expose intolerable 
ruffian — Heep ! No more to say — a — or listen to per- 
suasion — go immediately — not capable — a — bear so- 3^ 
ciety--'Upon the track of devoted and doomed traitor — 
Heep!” 

With this last repetition of the magic word that had kept 
him going at all, and in which he surpassed all his previous 
efforts, Mr. Micawber rushed out of the house ; leaving us in 35 
a state of excitement, hope, and wonder, that reduced us to a 
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condition little better than his own. But even then his pas- 
sion for writing letters was too strong to be resisted; for 
while we were yet in the height of our excitement, hope^ and 
wonder, the following pastoral note was brought to me from a 
' neighboring tavern, at which he had called to write it : — 

^‘Most secret and confidential. 

‘‘My dear Sir, 

“I beg to be allowed to convey, through you, my 
apologies to your excellent aunt for my late excitement. An 
explosion of a smouldering volcano long suppressed, was the 
result of an internal contest more easily conceived than 
described. 

“I trust I rendered tolerably intelligible my appointment 
for the morning of this day week, at the house of public enter- 
tmnment at Canterbury, where Mrs. Micawber and myself 
had once the honor of uniting our voices to yours, in the well- 
known strain of the Immortal exciseman® nurtured beyond 
the Tweed. ^ 

“The duty done, and act of reparation performed, which 
can alone enable me to contemplate my fellow-mortal, I shall 
be known no more. I shall simply require to be deposited 
in that place of universal resort, where 

‘“Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’® 

“ — With the plain Inscription, 
“Wilkins Micawber.” 
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CHAPTER L 

MR. PEGGOTTY^S DREAM COMBS TRUE 

By this time, some months had passed, since our inter\Tew 
^on the bank of the river with Martha. I had never seen her 
since, but she had communicated with Mr. Peggotty on 
several occasions. Nothing had come of her zealous interven- 
tion ; nor could I infer, from what he told me, that any clue 5 
had ever been obtained, for a moment, to Emily^s fate. I 
confess that I began to despair of her recovery, and gradually 
to sink deeper and deeper into the belief that she was dead. 

His conviction remained unchanged. So far as I know — 
and I believe his honest heart was transparent to me — he 10 
never wavered again, in his solemn certainty of finding her. 

His patience never tired. And, although I trembled for 
the agony it might one day be to him to have his strong assur- / 
ance shivered at a blow, there was something so religious in 
it, so affectingly expressive of its anchor being in the pur^ 1 $ 
depths of his fine nature, that the respect and honor in which 
I held him were exalted every day. 

His was not a lazy trustfulness that hoped, and did no 
more. He had been a man of sturdy action all his life, and 
he knew that in all things wherein he wanted help he mustao 
do his own part faithfully, and help himself. I have known 
him set out in the night, on a misgiving that the light might 
not be, by some accident, in the window of the old boat, and 
walk to Yarmouth. I have known him, on reading something 
in the newspaper that might apply to her, take up his stick, 2 $ 
and go forth on a journey of three or four score miles. He 
made his way by sea to Naples, and back, after hearing the . 
narrative to which Miss Dartle had assisted me. All hie 
ioumeys were ruggedly performed ; for he was always stead- 
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fast in a purpose of saving money for Emily’s sake, when she 
should be found. In all this long pursuit, I never heard him 
repine; I never heard him say he was fatigued, or out of 
heart. 

S Dora had often seen him since our marriage, and was quite 
fond of him. I fancy his figure before me now, standing near 
her sofa, with his rough cap in his hand, and the blue eyes of 
my child-wife raised, with a timid wonder, to his face. Some- 
tknes of an evening, ^)out twilight, when he came to talk with 
xome, I would induce him to smoke his pipe in the garden, as we 
slowly paced to and fro together ; and tlien, the picture of his 
deserted' home, and the comfortable air it uschI to have in my 
childish eyes of an evening when the fire was burning, and the 
wind moaning round it, came most vividly into my mind, 
xs One evening, at this hour, he told me that he had found 
Martha waiting near his lodging on tlie preceding night when 
he came out, and that she had asked him not to leave London 
on anjr account, until he should have seen her again. 

“Did she tell you why?” I inquired. 

20 “I asked her, Mas’r Davy,” he replied, “but it is but few 
words as she ever says, and she on’y got my promise and so 
went away.” 

“Did she say when you might expeeff to see her again?” 
I demanded. 

25 “No, Mas’r Davy,” he returned, drawing his hand thought- 
fully down his face. “I asked that too: but it was more 
(she said) than she could toil.” 

As I had long forborne to encourage him with hopes that 
kung on threads, 1 made no other comment on this informa- 
3otioji than that I supposed he would see her soon. Such 
speculations as it engendered within me I kept to myself, 
Md those were faint enough. 

I was walking alone in the garden, one evening, about a fort- 
night afterwards. 1 remember that evening well It was the 
35 mond' in Mr. Mioawber’s week of suspense. There had beea^ 
rsiii^ all day^ and there was a damp feeling in the air. The 
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leaiM were thick upon the trees, and heavy with wet ; bodb 
the sniii had ceased, though the sky was StSl dark ; and thee 
hopehil birds were siogtng die^uliy. As 1 walk^ to and 
b*o in the garden, and the twilight began to close around 
their little voices were hushed ; ai^ that peculiar eilences 
which belongs to such an evening in the country vhen the 
lightest trees are quite still, save kur the occasional droppmgs 
from their boughs, prevail^. i 

There was a little green perspective of treliis-work and wy 
at the side of our cottage, through which I could see, from the as 
garden where I was walking, into the road before the house.. 

I happened to turn my eyes towards this place, as I was think- 
ing ©f many things ; and I saw a figure beyond, dressed in a 
plain cloak. It was bending eagerly towards me, and beck- 
oning. 

‘‘Martha said I, going to it. 

“Can you come with me?^^ she inquired, in an agitated 
whisper. “I have been to him, and he is not at home, t 
wrote down where he was to come, and left it on his table , 
with my own hand. They said he would not be out long. I a«t 
have tidings for him. Can you come directly 

My answer was, to pass out at the gate immediately. She 
made a hasty gesture with her hand, as if to entreat my * 
patience and my silence, and turned towards Ijondon, whence, 
as her dress betokened, she had come expeditiously on foot, zk 
1 asked her if that were not our destination? On her 
motioning Yes, with the same hasty gesture as before, I 
stopj^d an empty coach that was coming .by, and we got 
into it When I asked her where the coachman was to drive, 
she answered “Anywhere near Golden Square®! And 50 
quick r’ — then shrank into a corner, with one tremblitig 
hand before her face, and the other making the former gesture, 
as if she could not bear a voice. 

Now much disturbed, and dazzled with conflicting i^eama 
of hope and dread, £ looked at her for some explumtnm.^ 
how str^ly she desired to remain quiet, aasd&tfd- 
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ing that it was my own natural inclination too, at such a 
time, I did not attempt to break the silence. We proceeded 
without a word being spoken. Sometimes she glanced out of 
the window, as though she thought we were going slotvrly, 
S though indeed we were going fast; but otherwise remains 
exactly as at first. 

We alighted at one of the entrances to the square she had 
mentioned, where I directed the coach to wait, not knowing 
but that we might have some occasion for it. She laid her 
iflw hand on my arm, anfl hurried me on to one of the sombre 
.(i^treets, of which there are several in that part, where the 
houses were once fair dwellings in the occupation of single 
families, but have, and had, long degenerated into poor lodg- 
ings lot off in rooms. Entering at the open door of one of 
IS these, and releasing my arm, she beckoned me to follow her 
up the common ^^taircase, which was like a tributary channel 
to the street. 

The house swarmed with inmates. As we went up, doors 
of rooms were opened and people^s heads put out; and we 
ico passed other people on the stairs, who were coming down. In 
glancing up from the outside, before we entered, I had seen 
women and children lolling at the windows over flower-pots ; 

, and we seemed to have attracted their curiosity, for these were 
principally the observers who looked out of tneir doors. It 
^5 was a broad panelled staircase, with massive balustrades of 
some dark wood ; cornices above the doors, ornamented with 
carved fruit and flowers; and broad seats in the windows. 
But all these tokens of past grandeur were miserably decayed 
and dirty ; rot, damp, and age, had weakened the flooring, 
30 which in many places was unsound and even unsafe. Some 
attempts had been made, I noticed, to infuse new blood into 
this dwindling frame, by repairing the costly old woodwork 
here and there with common deal ; but it was like the marriage 
of a reduced old noble to a plebeian pauper, and each party 
as to the ill-assorted union shrank away from the other. Several 
of the back windows on the staircase had been darkened or 
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wholly blocked up. In those that remaitB^ there was 
scarcely any glass; and, through the crumbling fraines by 
which the bad air seemed always to come in, and never to ,go , 
out, I saw, through other glassless windows, into other houses^ 
in a similar condition, and looked giddily down into a w^cl^ted 5 
yard wMch was the common dust-heap of the mansion/ 

We proceeded to the top-story of the house Two or three 
times, by the way, I thought I observed in the indistinct 
light the skirts of a female figure going up before us. As we , 
turned to ascend the last flight of stairs between us and the.m, 
roof, we caught a full view of this figure pausing for a moment^ 
at a door. Then it turned the handle, and went in. 

“What’s this ! ” said Martha, in a whisper. “She has gone 
into my room. I don’t know her ! ” 

I knew her, I had recognized her with amazement, for 15 
Miss Dartle. 

I said something to the effect that it was a lady whom I 
had seen before, in a few words, to my conductress ; and had ' 
scarcely done so when we heard her voice in the room, though 
not, from where we stood, what she was saying. Martha, 2ci 
with an astonished look, repeated her former action, and softly 
led me up the stairs ; and then, by a little back door which 
seemed to have no lock, and which she pushed open with a ' ’ 
touch, into a small empty garret with a low sloping roof: 
little better than a cupboard. Between this, and the room ag 
she had called hers, there was a small door of conununication, 
standing partly open. Here we stopped, breathless with our 
ascent, and she placed her hand lightly on my lips. I could 
only sec, of the room beyond, that it was pretty large ; that 
there was a bed in it; and that there were some common 30 
pictures of ships upon the walls. I could not see Miss Dartle, 
or the person whom we had heard her address. Certainly, 
my companion could not, for my position was the best. 

A dead silence prevailed for some moments. Martha kept . 
one han^ on my lips, and raised the other in a listening 31 
attitude. 
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matters UUl€ to me her not being at home,” said Rosa 
Dartle, haughtily, ‘'I know nothing of her. It is you 1 come 
to see.” 

“Me ? ” replied a soft voice. 

5 At the sound of it, a thrill went tlirough my frame. For it 
was Emily's ! 

“Yes,” returned Miss Dartle, “I have come to look at you. 
What? You are not ashamed of the face that has done so 
mack?” 

The resolute and linrelcntiTig hatred of her tone, its cold 
'•Stem sharpness and its mastered rage, presented her before me, 
te if 1 had seen her sfcaii(iin *4 in the liglit. I saw the flashing 
bkaok eyes, and the passion- waste 1 figui‘e ; and I saw the scar, 
with its wljitc track cutting through her lip-^ quivering and 
throbbing as sh(^ spoke*. 

“I have conu^to secs” she saii, “James Stoerforth's fancy; 
the girl who ran away wnJi him, and iKS the town-talk of the 
comraoiK'st jieople of her native plnce; the bold, flaunting, 
practised coni] )aii ion of persons like James Stoerforth. 1 want 
IQ to know what such a thing is like ” 

There was a rustle, as if the unhappy girl, on whom she 
heaped these taunts, ran towards tlie door, and the speaker 
swiftly interijosed herself before it. It was succeeded by a 
. moment’s pause. 

If When ^liss Dartle spoke again, it was through her set 
■“■teeth, and v/ith a staiii]) upon the ground. 

“Stay there !” she? said, “or Til proclaim you to the house, 
and the wliole street ! If you try to evatle ?/?c. Til stop you, 
if it's by the hair, and raise t-hc' very stones against you ! ” 

)o A frightcMiod murmur was the only reply that rc^ached my 
ears. A silence siujccjcded. I did not Imow wliat to do. 
Much as I desired to put an end to the interview, I felt that 
‘ I had no right to present mysedf ; that it was for Mr. Poggotty 
alone to see her and recover her. Would he never come? 
IS I thought impatiently. 

,“So!” said Rosa Dartle, with a contemptuous laugh, “I 
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at last I Why, he was a poor creaturi^', tq hjEf tafeoa toyu 
that delicate Hioek-modesty, and that hanging head I” 

^^Oh, for Heaven^s sake, spare me!'^ exelaiined Etttily. 
‘^Whoever you arc, you know iny pitiable story, and fc»r*» 
Heaven^s sake, spare me, if you would Ik^ si)ar<'d yotp^clC I” 5 
/ would be spared !” returned the other 0 .<‘n*ely; ‘^hat 
is there in common between us, do you tliink*^” 

''Nothing but our sex,'' said lilmiiy, with a burst of teatsii 
"And that," said Rosa Dartle, "is so strong a claim, pm- 
forred by one so infamous, that if I had any feeling in my xg 
breast but scorn and abhorrence of you, it would freeze it upl 
Our sex ! Y ou are an honor to our sex ! " 5 

"I have deserved this," cried Emily, "but it's dreadf«i 4 
Dear, dear lady, think what I have suffered, and how I -am 
fallen! Oh, Martha, come back! Oh, home, home!" 1:5 
Miss Dartlo placed herself in a chair, within ^ iew of tim 
door, and looked downward, as if Emily were crouching on the 
floor before her. Being now between me and the light, I > 
could see her curled lip, and her cruel eyes intently fixed on 
one place, with a greedy triumph. 

"Listen to what I say !" she said ; "and reserve your false 
arts for your dupes. Do you hope to move me by your 
tears ? No more than you could charm me by your smiles, 
you purchased slave." . ^ 

"Oh, have some mercy on me !" cried Emily. “Show mejg 
some compassion, or 1 shall die mad ! " 

"It would be no great penance," said Rosa Dartle, "for 
your crimes. Do you know what you have done? Do you ^ 
ever think of the home you have laid waste ?” 

"Oh, is there ever night or day, when I don't think of it 
cried Emily ; and now I could just see her, on her knees, with 
her head thrown back, her pale face looking upward, her hands 
wildly clasped and held out, and her hair streaming about 
her. "Has there ever been a single minute, waking or deep- 
ing, ^hen it hasn't been before me, just as it used to be in to 15 
lost days when I turned my back upon it forever and formBrer ? 

VOL. n — z 
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CHfcfiiionfe, home^ Oh dear, dear uncle, if you ever could 
have known the agony your love would cause me when I,fell 
away from good, you never would have shown it to me so 
constant, much as you felt it , but would have been angry to 
smc, at least once in my life, that I might have had some 
comfort ^ I have none, none, no comfort upon earth, for all 
of them were always fond of me ^ f^e dropped on her face, 
before the imperious figure in the chan, with an imploring 
effcat to clasp the skirt of hei dross 

Rosa Dartlc sit looking down upon her, a^ inflexible as a 
&ure of brass IIci lips weie tightly compressed, as if she 
mew that she must keep a strong constraint upon herself — I 
^^te what I smcertly believe— or she would lx tempted to 
stnlh^he l>eautiful fonn with her foot I saw her, distinctly, 
IS and tinl '^hole power of her face and c fiaracte r sc emod forced 
into that expression — Would he never corned 
“The miserable vanity ol these eaithwonns she said, 
when she had so fai controlled the angrv heavmgs of her 
breast, that she could tru^t herself to speak ^‘Your home^ 
20 Do you imagine that I bestow a thought on it, oi suppose you 
could do any harm to that low place, which money would not 
pay for, and handsomely? Yow homo^ You were a part 
of the trade of your home, and were bought and sold like any 
f other vendible thing your people dealt in 
^ “Oh not that*^' cried Emily “Say anything of me, but 
" don't visit my disgrac e and shame, more than I have done, on 
folks who are as honorable as you ^ Have some respect for 
them, as you are a lady, if you have no mercy for me ” 

“I speak,” she said, not deigning to take any heed of this 
ap appeal, and drawing away her ciress trom the c ontamination of 
Emily's touch, “I speak of hiH home — where I live Here,” 
die said, stretching out her hand with her contemptuous 
laugh, and looking down upon the prostrate girl, “is a worthy 
cause of division between lady-mother and gentleman-son : 
35 of gnef in a house where she wouldn't have been admitted 
as a kitchen-^rl , of anger, and repmmg, and reproach This 
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piece of pollution, picked up from the water-side, to betoade 
much of for an hour, and then tossed back to her original 
place 

^'No! noT* cried Emily, clasping her hands together. 
“When he first came into my way — that the day haa never s 
dawned upon me, and he had met me being carried to my 
grave ! — I had oeen brought up as virtuous as you or any 
lady, and was going to be the mfe of as good a man as you 
any lady in the world can ever marry. If you lisre in h& 
home and know him, you know, perhaps, what his powers 
with a weak, vain girl might be. I don’t defend myself, bi^ 

I know well, and he knows well, or he will know when Ip 
comes to die, and his mind is troubled with it, that he used^ 
his power to deceive me, and that I believed him, tmsted him, 
and loved him !” is 

Rosa Dartle sprang up from her seat; recoiled; and in 
recoiling stfuck at her, with a face of such malignity, so dark- 
ened and disfigured by passion, that I had almost thrown 
myself between them. The blow, which had no aim, fell 
upon the air. As she now stood panting, looking at her with 20 
the utmost detestation that she was capable of expressing, and 
trembling from head to foot with rage and scorn, I thought I 
had never seen such a sight, and never could see such another. 

“ You love him ? You f ” she cried, with her clenched hand, 
quivering as if it only wanted a weapon to stab the object of n 
her wrath. 

Emily had shrunk out of my view. There was no reply. 
“And tell that to me,” she added, “with your shameful lips ? 
Why don’t they whip these creatures ? If I could order it to 
be done, I would have this girl whipped to death.” jj» 

And so she would, I have no doubt. I would not have 
trusted her with the rack itself, while that furious look lasted. 

She slowly, very slowly, broke into a laugh, and pointed at 
Emily with her hand, as if she were a sight of shame for gods , 
and jnen« 35 

*^She love I” she said. “That carrion ! And he ever cared 
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het, she’d tell me. Ha, ha ! The liais that these traders 
are I” 

Her mockery was worse than her undisguised rage. Of |he 
two, I would have much preferred to be the object of the 
latter. But, when she suffered it to break loose, it was only 
for a moment. She had chained it up again, and however it 
might tear her within, she subdued it to herself. 

came here, you pure fountain of love,” she said, “to see 
— as 1 began by telling you — what such a thing as you was 
fike. I was curious. I am satisfied. Also to tell you, that 
tou had best seek that home of yours, with all speed, and hide 
y^ur head among tliose excellent people who are expecting 
y^ and whom your money will console. When it’s all 
gone, you can believe, and trust, and love again, you know ! 
I thought you a broken toy that had lasted its time; a 
worthless spangle that was tarnished, and thrown away. 
But, finding you true gold, a very lady, and an ill*-UBed inno- 
cent, with a fresh heart full of love and trustfulness — which 
you look like, and is quite consistent with your story ! — 1 
have something more to say. Attend to it ; for what I say 
Fll do. Do you hear me, you fairy spirit ? What I say, I 
mean to do !” 

Her rage got the better of her again, for a moment ; but it 
passed over her face like a spasm, and left her smiling. 

“Hide yourself,” she pursued, “if not at home, sbmewhere. 
Let it be somewhere beyond reach; in some obscure life — 
or, better still, in some obscure death. I wonder, if your lov- 
ing heart will not break, you have found no way of helping it 
to be still ! I have heard of such means sometimes. I 
believe they may be easily found.” 

A low crying, on the part of Emily, interrupted het here. 
She stopped, and listened to it as if it were music. 

am of a strange nature, perhaps,” Rosa Dartle wenfion ; 
“but I can't breathe freely in the air you breattie; I find sti 
sickly. Therefore, I will have it cleared; I will have it 
purified of you. If you live here to-morrow, I’ll Imve your 
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^vy wd your chacactcr proclaimed ou tiaa ccaamtu slHikr. 
There are decent women in the house I am told ; and it « 
a pity such a light as you should be among them» and. ecp- 
cealed. If, leaving here, you seek any refuge in this town in 
any character but your true one (which you are wx^bcome to s. 
bmr, without molestation from me), the same servic!9efithaU be 
done you, if I hear of your retreat. Being assisted by a 
gentleman who not long ago allied to the favor of your hand^^ 

I am sanguine as to that. ” 

Would he never, never come? IIow long was 1 to beflWx« 
this ? How long could I bear it ? 

“ Oh me, oh me ! ** exclaimed the wretched Emily, in a toaB^' 
that might have touched the hardest heart, I should hiwe 
thought ; but there was no relenting in Rosa Dartle^s smile. 
*^What, what shall I do 1 ^' iS 

returned the other. “Live liappy in your own 
reflections ! Consecrate your existence to the recollection of 
James Steerforth’s tenderness — he would have made you his 
serving-man’s wife, would he not? — or to feeling grateful 
to the upright and deserving creature who would have taken 20 
you as his gift. , Or, if those proud remembrances, and the , 
consciousness of your own virtues, and the honorable position 
to which they have raised you in the eyes of everything that j 
wears the human shape, will not sustain you, marry that good , 
man, and be happy in his condescension. If this will not do 25 
either, die ! There are doorways and dust-heaps for such 
deaths, and such despair — find one, and take your flight to 
Heaven!’* 

I heard a distant foot upon the stairs. I knew it, I was 
certain. It was his, thank God ! . . 3 ® 

She moved slowly from before the door when she said this, 
and passed out of my sight. 

“But mark!” she added, slowly and sternly, opening the 
other door to go away, “I am resolved, for reasons that I 
have and hatreds that I entertain, to cast you out, unless you3S 
withdraw from my reach altogether, or drop your pretty 
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inads.. This is what 1 had to say; and what 1 say, I mean to 
do!” 

The foot upon the stairs came nearer — nearer — passfed 
her as she went down — rushed into the room ! 

S “Uncle!” 

A fearful cry followed the word I paused a moment, and 
looking in, saw him supporting her insensible figure in his 
ijprms. He gazed for a few seconds in the face ; then stooped 
to kiss it — oh, how tenderly! — and drew a handkerchief 
40 before it. 

”Mas’r Dav}',” he said, in a low tremulous voice, when it 
was covered, “I thank my Heavenly Father, as my dream's 
come true ! I thank Him hearty for having guided of me, 
in His own ways, to my darling!” 

4^ With those words he took her up in his arms ; and, with the 
veiled face lying on his bosom, and addressed towards his 
own, carried her, motionless and unconscious, down the stairs. 
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CHAPTER LI 

THE BEGINNING OF A LONGER JOURNBT 

It was yet early in the morning of the following day, when^ 
as I was walking in my garden with my aunt v^ho took litifc 
other exercise now, being so much in attendance on my dear 
Dora), I was told that Mr. Peggotty desired to speak with me. 
He came into the garden to meet me half-way, on my goiii|$ ^ 
towards the gate ; and bared his head, as it was always his 
custom to do when he saw my aunt, for whom he had a high - 
respect. I had been telling her all that had happened over- 
night. Without saying a word, she walked up with a cordial 
face, shook hands with him, and patted him on the arm. It xe 
was so expressively done, that she had no need to say a word. 
Mr. Peggotty understood her quite as well as if she had said a 
thousand. 

^^ril go in now, Trot,^^ said my aunt, '^and look after Little 
Blossom, who will be getting up presently. xf 

“Not along of my being heer, ma’am, I hope?” said Mr. 
Peggotty. “Unless my wits is gone a bahd’s neezing” — by 
which Mr Peggotty meant to say, bird’s-nesting — “thhi 
morning, ’tis along of me as you’re a going to quit us ? ” 

“You have something to say, my good friend,” returned ;!# 
my aunt, “and will do better without me.” ^ 

“By your leave, ma’am,” returned Mr. Peggotty, “I 
should take it kind, pervising you doen’t mind my clickettm> 
if you’d bide heer.” 

“Would you?” said my aunt, with short good-nature. *5 
“Then I am sure 1 will !” 

So, she drew her arm through Mr. Pe^otty's, and wedimd ’ 
with him to a leafy little summer-house there was at the ' 
bottom of the garden, where she sat down on a bench, and 1 
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, b^ide her. There was a seat for Mr. Poggotty too, but he 
preferred to stand, leaning his hand on the small rustic table. 
; As he stood, looking at liis cap) for a little while before begiti- 
ning to speak, I could not help observing what power and forSe 
5 of character his sinewy hand expressed, and ^\lnit a good and 
trusty companion it was to his honest brow and iron-gray 
hair. 

“I took my dear child away last night,” Mr. Peggotty 
began, as he rai.sed his ^es to ours, “ to my lodging, wheer I 
to have a long tune been expecting of her and p)repariiig fur her. 
It was hours afore she knowed me rigid. ; and when she did, 
she kneeled down at my feet, and kiender said to me, as if it 
was her prayers, how it all come to be You may believe me, 
when 1 heerd her voice, as I had heerd at home so playful — 
tBmA see her humbled, as it might be in the dust our Saviour 
wrote in with His blessed hand — I felt a wownd go to my 
’art, in the midst of all its thankfulness.” 

He drew his sleeve across his face, without any pretence of 
concealing why ; and then cleared his voice. 

•o “ It warn’! for long as I fell that , for she was found. I had 
on’y to think as she was found, and it was gone. I doen’t 
' know why I do so much as mention of it now. I’m sure I 
didn’t have it in my mind a minute ago, to say a word about 
^ myself ; but it come up so nat’ral, that I yielded to it afore I 
n was aweer ” 

“You are a self-denying soul,” said my aunt, “and will 
: have your reward.” 

Mr. Peggotty, with the shadows of the leaves playing 
athwart his face, made a surprised inclination of the head 
30 towards my aunt, as an acknowledgment of her good opinion ; 
then, took up the thread he had relinquished, * 

my Em’ly took flight,” he said, in stern wrath for 
the moment, “from the house wheer she was made a prisoner 
by that tbeer spotted snake as Mas’r Davy see, — and his 
aSfltory's trew, and may God confound him ! — she took fh^t 
' in ^ night. It was a dark night, with a many stars a. ishm* 
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Slifi WBs wild. She mn along the sea beach, believoig 
tile old boat was theer ; and calling out to us to turn aiway our 
faces, for she was a coming by. She heerd herself a crying 
out, like as if it was another person ; and cut herself on them 
sha^pinted stones and rocks, and felt it no more thaa^if shes 
had' been rock herself. Ever so fur she run, and tiiefe-'waa 
fire afore her eyes, and roarings in her ears. Of a sudden — 
or so she thowt, you unnerstand — the day broke, wet ami? ^ 
windy, and she was lying b’low a heap of stone upon the 
shore, and a woman was a speaking to her, saying, in the xa 
language of that country, what was it as had gone so much, 
amiss?’' 

He saw everything he related. It passed before him, as he 
spoke, so vividly, that, in the intensity of his earnestness, he 
presented what he described to me, with greater distinctness 15 
than I can express. I can hardly believe, writing now long 
afterwards, but that I was actually present in these scenes ; 
they are impressed upon me with such an astonishing air of 
fidelity. 

“As Em’ly’s eyes — which was heavy — see this woman mi 
better,” Mr, Peggotty went on, “she know’d as she was one 
of them as she had often talked to on the beach. Fur, though '' 
she had run (as I have said) ever so fur in the night, she h^ 
oftentimes wandered long ways, partly afoot, partly in boats ' 
and carriages, and know’d all that country, 'long the coast, ay: 
miles and miles. She hadn’t no children of her own, this 
woman, being a young wife ; but she was a looking to have 
one afore long. And may my prayers go up to Heaven that ^ 
'twill be a happ’ness to her, and a comfort, and a honor, aH 
her life ! May it love her and be dootiful to her, in her old jt, 
age; helpful of her at the last; a Angel to her heer, suoA 
heerafter I ” 

“Amen ! ” said my aunt. 

“She had been summat timorous and dowxi,'' said Mr. , 
Feggol^y, “and had sat, at first, a little way off, at her Efpin* ^ 
nmg, or such work as it wa 4 when Em'ly talked to tto chilr 
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dten. But Em*ly had took notice of her, and had gone and 
eg[K)ke to her ; and as the young woman was partial to the chil- 
dren herself, they had soon made friends. Sermuchser, that 
Diiien Emiy went that way, she always giv Ein'ly flowerfi. 
This was her as now asked what it was that had gone so much 
amiss. Ern’ly told her, and she — took her home. She did 
indeed. She took her home,’’ said Mr. Peggotty, covering 
his face. 

was more affectecl by this act of kindness, than I had 
ever seen him affected by anything since the night she went 
away. My aunt and I did not attempt to disturb him. 

**It was a little cottage, you may suppose, he said, pres- 
ently, *‘but she found space for lOin’ly in it, — her husband 
was away at sea, — and she kep it secret, and prevailed upon 
such neighbors as she had (they was not many near) to keep 
it secret too. Em’ly was took bad with fever, and, what is 
very strange to me is, — maybe His not so strange to scholars, 
— • the language of that country went out of her head, and she 
could only speak her own, that no one unnerstood. She 
to recollects, as if she had dreamed it, that slie lay there, always 
a talking her own tongue, always believing as the old boat was 
round the next pint in the bay, and begging and imploring of 
'em to send theer and tell how she was dying, and bring back 
a message of forgiveness, if it was on'y a wured. A'lnost the 
ig whole time, she thowt, — now, that him as I made mention 
on just now was lurking for her unnerneath the winder: 
now, that him as had brought her to this was in the room, — 
and cried to the good young woman not to give her up, and 
know'd, at the same time, that she couldn't unnetstand, and 
je dreaded that she must be took away. Likewise the fire weis 
afore her eyes, and the roarings in her ears ; and there was no 
toKJay, nor yesterday, nor yet to-morrow ; but everything in her 
life as ever had been, or as ever could be, and everything as 
never had been, and as never could be, was a crowding on her 
m all at once, and nothing clear nor welcome, and yet ^e sang 
and laughed about it ! How long this lasted, 1 doen't know; 
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but- then there come a sleep ; and in that sleep, from bemg «i 
many times stronger than her own self, she feu into the weSt- 
ness of the littlest child/' 

Here he stopped, as if for relief from the terrors of his own 
description. After being silent for a few moments, he pur- 
sued his story. 

^^It was a pleasant arternoon when she awoke; and so 
quiet, tliat there warn't a sound but the rippling of that blue 
sea without a tide, upon the shore. It was her belief, at first, 
that she was at home upon a Sunday morning ; but, the vine lo 
leaves as she see at the winder, and the hills beyond, waxn't 
home, and contradicted of her. Then, come in her friend, to 
watch alongside of her bed ; and then she know'd as the old 
boat warn’t round that next pint in the bay no more, but Was 
fur off ; and know'd where she was, and why ; and broke out i$ 
a crying on that good young woman's bosom, wheer I hope her 
baby is a lying now, a cheering of her with its pretty eyes ! ** 

He could not speak of this good friend of Em'ly's without a 
flow of tears. It was in vain to try. He broke down again> 
endeavoring to bless her ! 20 

^^That done my Em'ly good," he resumed, after such emo* 
tion as I could nqt behold without sharing in ; and as to my 
aunt, she wept with all her heart; ‘‘that done Em'ly good, 
and she begun to mend. But, the language of that country 
was quite gone from her, and she was forced to make signs. 2^ 
So she went on, getting better from day to day, slow, but 
sure, and trying to learn the names of common things — 
names as she seemed never to have heerd in all her life — till 
one evening come, when she was a setting at her window, look- 
ing at a little girl at play upon the beach. And of a sudden 30 
this child held out her hand, and said what would be in 
English, ‘Fisherman's daughter, here's a shell!' — for you 
are to umierstand that they used at first to call her ‘Pretty 
lady,' as the general way in that country is*, and that she had 
tau^t ^em to call her ‘Fisherman's daughter,' instead. The 3$ 
child says of a sudden, ‘Fisherman's daughter, here's a sheli !' 
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TBbeii Emi j understandB her ; and she answers, bursting out 
and it all comes back I 

** When Em^ly got strong again,” said Mr. Peggotty, aSfeer 
SBiother short interval of silence, '‘she cast about to leave that 
S good young creetur, and get to her own country. The hus- 
band was come home, then; and the two together put her 
aboard a small trader bound to Leghorn, and from that to 
France. She had a little money, but it was less than little 
as they would take for^all they done. I^m almost glad on it, 
to thoiti^ they was so poor I What they done, is laid up wheer 
noH^er moth nor rust doth corrupt, and wheer thieves do not- 
hreAk through nor steal. MasV Davy, it^ll outlast all the 
treasure in the wureld. 

“Em’ly got to France, and took service to wait on travelling 
ts Ihdies At a inn in the port. Theer, theer come, one day, that 
Sfxake. — Let him never come nigh mo. I doen^t know what 
hurt I might do him ! — Soon as she see him, without him 
^seeing her, all her fear and wildness returned upon her, and she 
Sed afore the very breath he draw^d. She come to England, 
lo and was set ashore at Dover. 

"I doen't know,” said Mr. Peggotty, "for sure, when her 
'art begun to fail her ; but all the way to England she had 
thowt to come to her dear home. Soon as she got to England 
die turned her face towVds it. But, fear of not being forgiv, 
IS fear of being pinted at, fear of some of us being dead along of 
her, fear of many things, turned her from it, kiender by force, 
upon the road : 'Uncle, uncle,' she says to me, 'the fear of not 
"feing worthy to do, what my torn and bleeding breast so 
kmg^ to do, was the most frightening fear of all ! I turned 
ID back, when my 'art was full of prayers that I might crawl to 
the old doorstep, in the night, kiss it, lay my wicked face 
. /Upon it, and theer be found dead in the morning.' 

\ **Bh6 come,” said Mr. Peggotty, dropping his voice to ar 

^Ifwe-eteiekein whisper, "to Lonaon. She — as had never 
IS seen it in her life — alone — without a penny — young — so 
pretty — come to London. Almost the momeiit lis she u^ted 
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beer, all so desolate^ she found (as she belieyed) a friend;, a 
decent woman as spoke to iier about the needleworic as^dbe had 
been hirought up to do, about finding plenty of it fur her, 
about a lodging for the ni^t, and mak^ secret in^ikatiaa 
coneeming of me and all at homc^ to-morrow. When 
dhM/’ he said aloud, and with an energy of gratitude 
shook him from head to foot, stood upon the brink of Uarire 
than I can say or think on — Martha, trew' to her promise, 
saved her!'' 

I could not repress a of joy. ts 

*^Mas'r Davy !" he said, pipping my hand in that strong . 
hand of his, *'it was you as first made mention of her to me. 

I thank'ee, Sir ! She was aruest. She had know'd of her 
bitter knowledge wheer to watch and what to do. She had 
done it. And the Lord was al>ove all ! She come, white 15 
and hurried, upon Em'ly in her sleep. She says to her, ‘Rise 
up from worse than death, and come w^ith me!' Them 
belonging to the house would have stopped her, but they 
might as soon have stopped the sea. ‘Stand away from me,' 
she says, ‘I am a ghost that calls her from beside her op^ac 
grave!' She told Em'ly she had seen me, and know'd I 
loved her, and forgiv her. She wrapped her, hasty, in her? 
clothes. She took her, faint and trembling, on her arm. She 
heeded no more what they said, than if she had had no ears. 
She walked among 'em with my child, minding only her ; and 35.' 
brou^t her safe out, in the dead of the niglit, from that black 
pit of ruin ! 

"She attended on Em'ly," said Mr. Peggotty, who had 
released my hand, and put his own hand on his heaving chest ; 
‘‘she attended to my Em'ly, lying wearied out, and wandering^sj 
betwixt whiles, till late next day. Then she went in search of 
sxe; then in search of you, Mas'r Davy. She didn't tell 
Em^ly what she come out fur, lest her 'art should fail, and she 
should think of hiding of herself. How the cruel lady know^d 
ot her being tbeer, I can't say. Whether hkn as 1 have 8|>ok6 
80 much of, chanced to see 'em going theer, or whether Cwin^ 
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is most like, to my thinking) he had heerd it from the woman, 
I doen't greatly ask myself. My niece is found, 

'^All night long/' said Mr. Peggotty, “we have been to- 
gether, Em'ly and me. Tis little (considering the time) as 
5 she has said, in wureds, through them broken-hearted tears ; 
'tis less as I have seen of her dear face, as grow’d into a 
woman's at my hearth. But, all night long, her arms has been 
about my neck ; and her head has laid heer ; and we knows 
full well, as we can put our trust in one another, ever more." 
3 deceased to speak, tod his hand upon the table rested 
there in perfect repose, with a resolution in it that might have 
pohquer^ lions. 

“It was a gleam of light upon me, Trot," said my aunt, 
drying her eyes, “when I formed the resolution of being god- 
5 mother to your sister Betsey Trotwood, who disappointed 
me ; but, next to that, hardly anything would have given me 
greater pleasure, than to be godmother to that good young 
creature's baby!" 

Mr, Peggotty nodded his understanding of my aunt's 
» feelings, but could not trust himself with any verbal reference 
iito the subject of her commendation. We all remained silent, 
l-and occupied with our own reflections (my aunt drying her 
J eyes, and now sobbing convulsively, and now laughing and 
’ calling herself a fool); until I spoke. 

«; “You have quite made up your mind*" said I to Mr. 
Peggotty, “as to the future, good friend? I need scarcely 
aek you." 

‘ ’“Quite, Mas'r Davy," he returned; “and told Em'ly. 
Theer's mighty countries, fur from heer. Our future life 
jlays over the sea." 

. “They will emigrate together, aunt," said I. 

“Yes I " said Mr. Pe^otty, with a hopeful smile. “No one 
can't reproach my darling in Australia. We will begin a new 
Ufeovertheer!" 

K I asked him if he yet proposed to himself any time for going 
away. 
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was down at the Docks early this morning, he 
returhed, “to get information concerning of them ships. In 
about six weeks or two months from now, there'll be one 
sailing — I see her this morning — went aboard — and we'i^, 
shall take our passage in her.” S 

“Quite alone ? ” I asked. 

“Ay, Mas'r Davy!” he returned. “My sister, Jrou See^ 
she's that fond of you and yourn, and that accustomed to ' 
think on'y of her own country, that it wouldn't be hardly Mit 
to let her go. Besides which, theer's one she has in charge, « 
Mas'r Davy, as doen't ought to be forgot.” 

“Poor Ham !” said I. 

“My good siste;r takes care of his house, you see, ma'am, ^ 
and he takes kindly to her,” Mr. Peggotty explained for mV* , 
aunt's better information. “He'll set and talk to her, with ij 
a calm spirit, wen it's like he couldn't bring himself to open 
his lips to another. Poor feUow ! ” said Mr. Peggotty, shaking 
his head, “thcer's not so much left him, that he could spare 
the little as he has ! ” 

“And Mrs. Oummidge?” said I. at 

“Well, I've had a mort of con-sideration, I do tell you.” 
returned Mr. Peggotty, with a perplexed look which gradual!}^ 
cleared as he went on, “concerning of Missis Gummidge. 
You see, wen Missis Gummidge falls a thinking of the old 'un, 
she an't what you may call good company. Betwixt you«j 
and me, Mas'r Davy — and you, ma'am — wen Missis 
Gummidge takes to wimicking,” — our old county word 
for crying, — “she's liable to be considered to be, by them as 
didn't know the old 'un, peevish-like. Now I did know the 
old 'un,” said Mr. Peggotty, “and I know'd his merits, SO 
I unnerstan' her ; but 'tan't entirely so, you see, with others 
nat'rally can't be ! ” 

My aunt and I both acquiesced. 

“Wheerby,” said Mr. Peggotty, “my sister might — I 
doen't say she would, but might — find Missis Gummidge 
give her a leetle trouble now-and-again. Theerfur 'tan't 
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* wsny iatentions to moor Missis Gummidge ’lonp; with them, 
bat to find a Boin* fur her wheor she can fisherate for herself.” 

Bein' signifies, in that dialect, a home, and to fisheri^te 
IB to provide.) **Fur which puri)ose,” said Mr. Peggotfy, 
f "I means to make her a 'lowancc afore I go, as^ll leave her 
pretty comfortable. Slie's the faithfullost of creeturs. 
^an’t to be expected, of course, at her time of life, and 
being lone and lorn, as the good old mawther is to be knocked 
about aboard-ship, and hi the woods and wilds of a new 
p aftd fur-away country. ‘ So that's what I'm a going to do 
Vith her” 

He forgot nobody. He thought of everybody's claims and 
strivings, but his own. 

‘*Em'ly,'' he continued, '‘will keep along with me — poor 
f child, she's sore in need of peace and rest ! — until such time 
as we goes upon our voyage. Slie'll work at them clothes, 
as must be made ; and I hope her troubles will begin to seem 
longer ago than they was, wen she finds IwTself once more by 
, her rough but loving uncle." 

a My aunt nodded confirmation of this hope, and imparted 
great satisfaction to Mr. Peggotty. 

;; ^ “Theer's one thing furder, Mas'r Davy," said he, putting 
his hand in his breast-pocket, and gravely taking out the 
little paper bundle I had seen before, which h(* unrolled on 
^ the table. " Theer's these heer baiilc-notes — fifty pound, and 
t©a. To them I wish to add the mono 3 '’ as she come away 
witii. I've asked her about that (but not saying why), and 
have added of it up ; I an't a scholar. Would you be so kind 
as see how 'tis?" 

I» He handed me, apologetically for his scholarship, a piece 
of paper, and observed me while I looked it over. It was 
quite right. 

“Thank'ee, Sir," he said, taking it back. "This money, 
'if you doen't see objections, Mas'r Davy, I shall put up jest 
[afore 1 go, in a cover d'rected to him ; and put that ttp in 
Mother, d'rected to his mother. 1 shall tell in no more 
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wtireds than I speak to you, what it^a the price on ; and that 
Fm gone, and past receiving of it back ” 

' I told him that I thought it would be right to do ao — that 
I was thoroughly convinced it would be, since he felt itto bf 
right. S 

said that theer was onV one thing furder/* pro- 
ceeded with a grave smile,‘wben he had piade up life Httle , 
bundle again, and put it in his pocket; “hut theer was two, 

I warn^t sure in iny mind, wen 1 come out this moniing, as I 
could go and break to Ham, of my own self, wliat had so zq 
thankftilly happened. So I writ a letter while I was out, and 
put it in the post-office, telling of 'em how' all was as 'tfe, ' 
and that I should come down to-morrow to unload my mind 
of what little needs a doing of down theer, and, mostlikei 
take my fiwrewell leave of Yarmouth.” 

''And do you wish me to go with you ?” said I, seeing that 
he left something unsaid. 

"If you could do me that kind favor, Mas'r Davy,” he 
replied, "I know the sight on you would cheer 'em up a 
bit.” ae 

My little Dora being in good spirits, and very desirous that , 
I should go — 'as I found on talldng it a\’^er with her — I . 
readily pledged myself to accompany liim in accordance with 
his wish. Next morning, consequently, we were on the Yap- , 
mouth coach, and again travelling over the old ground. a$ 
As we passed along the familiar street at night — Mr^ 
Feggotty, in despite of ail my remonstrances, carrying 
— I glanced into Omer and Joram's shop, and saw my old 
friend Mr. Omer there, smoking his pipe. I felt reluctant 
to be present, when Mr. Peggotty first met his sister and Ham ; jfe 
and made Mr. Omer my excuse for lingering behind. 

"How is Mr. Omer, after this long time?” said I, going in," 
He fanned away the smoke of hfe pipe, that he mi|^t 
got a better view of me, and soon recognized me with great 

3 $ 

should get up, Sir, to acknowledge such an honor as tibia 
yoL. n — 2 a 
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/ TOit7/'!«aid he, *'only my limbs are rather out of sorts, and 
' I am wheeled about. With the exception of my limbs and 
my breath, howsoever, I am as hearty as a man can be, Pm 
thankful to say.” * 

S I congratulated him on his contented looks and his good 
spirits, and saw, now, that his easy-chair went on wheels. 

''It's an ingenious thing, ain’t it?” he inquired, following 
, the direction of my g;lance, and polishing the elbow with his 
i arm* ^ '^It runs as light as a feather, and tracks as true as 
^a (|f!mail-coach. Bless you, my little Minnie — my grand- 
daughter you know, Minnie’s child — puts her little strength 
against the back, gives it a shove, and away wti go, as clever 
,and merry as ever you see anything ! And I tell you what — 
Kt’s a most uncommon chair to smoke a pipe in.” 
j I never saw such a good old fellow to make the best of a thing, 
land find oat the enjo^mient of it, as Mr. Omer. He was as 
radiant, as if his chair, his asthma, and the failure of his 
limbs, were the various branches of a great invention for en- 
hancing the luxury of a pipe. 

o see more of the world, I can assure you,” said Mr. 
Omer, “in this chair, than ever I see out of it You’d be 
, surprised at the number of people that looks in of a day to 
have a chat. You really ’would I There’s twice as much in 
the newspaper, since I’ve taken to this chair, as there used to 
be. As to general reading, dear me, what a lot of it I do get 
through! That’s what I feel so strong, you know! If it 
had been mv eyes, what should I have done ? If it had been 
' my ears, what should I have done ? Being my limbs, what 
. does it signify ? Why, my limbs only made my breath shorter 
sj^’when I used ’em. And now, if I want to go out into the street 
or down to the sands, I’ve only got to call Dick, Joram’s 
Youngest ’prentice, and away I go in my own carriage, like 
th© Lord Mayor of London.” 

He half suffocated himself with laughing here. 

“Lord bless you !” said Mr. Omer, resuming his pipe, 
must take the fat with the lean; that’s what he must 
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make up his mind to. in this life. Joram does a fine business. 
Ex-cellent business 

“I am very glad to hear it,” said I. 

knew you would be,” said Mr. Omer. ‘‘And Joraia and 
Minnie are like valentines. What more can a man expect ? 5 
What^s his limbs to thaif' 

His supreme contempt of his own limbs, as he sat smoking, 
was one of the pleasantest oddities T have ever encountered,. 

“And since IVe took to general reading, 3 ’^ouS^e tCok to 
general writing, eh, Sir ? ” said Mr. Omer, surveying me ad- lo 
miringly. “What a lovely work that was of yours ! What ^ 
expressions in it ! I read it every word — every word. Aitd 
as to feeling sleepy ^ Not at all!” 

I laughingly expressed my satisfaction, hut I must confefits 
that I thought this association of ideas significant. 

“I give you my word and honor, Sir,” said Mr. Omer, “that 
when I lay that book upon the table, and look at it outside ; 
compact in three separate and indiwidual wollumes — one, 
two, three ; I am as proud as Punch to think that I once had 
the honor of being connected with your family. And dearao 
me, it^s a long time ago, now, ain’t it ? Over at Blunder- 
stone. With a* pretty little party laid along with the other ' 
party. And vou quite a small party then, yourself. Dear, 
dear!” 


I changed the subject by referring to Emily. After assuring 35 
him that I did not forget how interested he had always been in 
her, and how kindly he had always treated her, I gave him ' 
a geuerel account of her restoration to her .uncle by the aid 
of Martha; which I knew would please the old man. He 
listened with the utmost attention, and said, feelingly, w'hen 30 
I had done : ^ » 

“I am rejoiced at it, Sir ! It’s the best news I have heard * 


for many a day. Dear, dear, dear! And what’s going to 
be undertook for that unfortunate young woman, Martha, 
noc?” 

‘^ You touch a point that my thoughts have been dwelling 
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m «aoe yesterday,” said I, “but on which I can give you 
no information yet, Mr. Omer. Mr. Peggotty lias not alluded 
to it, and I have a delicacy in doing so. I am sure he lias 
ikot forgotten it. He forgets nothing that is disinterested 
ffaod good.” 

“Because you know,” said Mr. Omer, taking himself up, 
where he had left off, “whatever is done, I should wish to be 
a member of. Put me down for anything you may consider 
and let me know. I never could think the girl all bad, 
0 and I am glad to find ^e^s not. So will my daughter Minnie 
be. Young women are contradictory creatures in some things 
~ her mother was just the same as her — but their hearts 
are soft and kind. It’s all show with Minnie, about Martha. 
Why she should consider it necessary to make any show, I 
sdomt undertake to tell you. But it’s all show, bless you. 
6he’d do her any kindness in private. So, put me down for 
whatever you may consider right, will you be so good ? and 
drcfp me a line where to forward it. Dear me !” said Mr. 
Omer., “when a man is drawing on to a time of life, where 
»the two ends of life meet; when he finds himself, however 
hearty he is, being wheeled about for the second time, in a 
species of go-cart ; he should be over-rejoiced to do a kind- 
ness if he can. He wants plenty. And 1 don’t speak of 
myself, particular,” said Mr. Omer, “because, Sir, the way 
y I look at it is, that we are all drawing on to the bottom of the 
hill, whatever age we are, on account of time never standing 
still for a single moment. So let us always do a kindness, 
and be over-rejoiced. To be sure !” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pi]>o, and put it on a ledge 
o in the back of his cliair, expressly made for its reception. 

“There’s Em’ly’s cousin, him that she was to have hem 
married to,” said Mr% Omer, rubbing his hands feebly, “as 
fine a feUow as there is in Yarmouth ! He’ll come and talk 
dr read to me, in the evening, for an hour together sometimes, 
s That’s a kindness, I should call it I All his life’s a kindnees.” 
“I am going to see him said L 
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*‘Ajre you?^' said Mr. Omer. ^^Tell him I was hearty, 
and sent my respects. Minnie and Joram^s at a ball. They 
would be as proud to see you as I am, if they was at home. 
Minnie won’t hardly go out at all, you see, ‘on accouiit m 
father,’ as she says. So I swore to-night, that if she -didn^t s 
go, I’d go to bed at six. In consequence of which,” Mr. Omer 
shook himself and his chair, with laughter at the success of 
his device, “she and Joram’s at a ball.” 

I shook hands with him, and wished him good night. 

“Half a minute. Sir,” said Mr. Omer. “If you was to go xc 
without seeing my little elephant, you’d lose the best of 
sights. You never see such a sight ! Minnie ! ” 

A musical little voice answered, from somewhere up- 
stairs, “I am coming, grandfather!” and a pretty little girl 
with long, flaxen, curling hair, soon came running into the 15 
shop. 

“This is my little elephant, Sir,” said Mr. Omer, fondling 
the child. “Siamese breed, Sir, Now, little elephant !” 

The little elephant set the door of the parlor open, enabling 
me to see that, in these latter days, it was converted into a 20 
bedroom for Mr Omer, w'ho could not be easily conveyed up- 
stairs; and then hid her pretty forehead, and tumbled her 
long hair, against the back of Mr. Omer’s f:hair. 

“The elephant butts, you know. Sir,” said Mr. Omer, 
winking, “when he goes at a object. Once, elephant. Twice. 25 
Three times !” 

At this signal, the little elephant, with a dexterity that was 
next to marvellous in so small an animal, whisked the chair 
round with Mr. Omer in it, and rattled it off, pell-mell, into 
the parlor, without touching the doorpost: Mr. Omer in- 30 
describably enjoying the performance, and looking back at 
me on the road as if it were the triumphant issue of his life’s 
exertions. 

After a stroll about the town, I went to Ham’s house, 
Peggotty had now removed here for good ; and had let her $$ 
own house to the successor of Mr. Barkis in the carrying 
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business, wbo had paid her very well, for the good-will, cart, 
and horse. I believe the very same slow horse that Mr. 
Barkis drove, was still at work. * 

I found them in the neat kitchen, accompanied by Mrs. 
sGummidge, who had been fetched from the old boat by Mr. 
Peggotty himself. I doubt if she could have been induced to 
dea^ her post, by any one else. He had evidently told them all. 
Both Peggotty and Mrs. Gummidge had their aprons to their! 
eyes, and Ham had just stepped out *^to take a turn on thej 
toTbeach.'* * He presently came home, very glad to see me; and 
I hope they were all the better for my being there. We 
Spoke, with some approach to cheerfulness, of Mr. 
Peggotty’s growing rich in a new country, and of the wonders 
he would describe in his letters. We said nothing of Emily 
ts by name, but distantly referred to her more than once. Ham 
was the serenest of the party. 

But, Peggotty told me, when she lighted me to a little 
chamber where the Crocodile Book was lying ready for me 
on the table, that he always was the same. She believed 
BO (she told me, crying) that he was broken-hearted ; though he 
was as full of courage as of sweetness, and worked harder and 
better than any boat-builder in any yard in all that part. 
There were times, she said, of an evening, when he talked of 
their old life in the boat-house; and then he mentioned 
S5 Emily as a child. But, he never mentioned her as a woman. 

I thought I had read in his face that he would like to speak 
to me alone, I therefore resolved to put myself in his way 
next evening, as he came home from his work. Having settled 
tbiB with myself, I fell asleep. That night, for the first 
90 time in all those many nights, the candle was taken out of 
the window, Mr. Peggotty swung in his old hammock in the 
old boat, and the wind murmured with the old sound round 
his head. 

All next day, he was occupied in disposing of his fishing- 
1$ boat and tackle ; in packing up, and sending to London by 
wagon, such of his Ihtle doinestic possessions as he thought 
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would be us^ui to him; and in parting with the rest, or 
bestowing them on Mrs. Gummidgc. She was with him all 
day. As 1 had a sorrowful wish to see the old place once moi'e, 
before it was locked up, 1 engaged to meet them th^re in ttii 
evening. But I so arranged it, as that I should meet Bam 5 
first. 

It was easy to come in his way, as I knew where he worked. 

I met him at a retired part of the Raad.s, which I knew he wouU 
cross, and turned back with him, that he might have leisure 
to speak to me if he really wished. I had not mistaken the»0‘ 
expression of his face. We had walked but a little way 
gether, when he said, without looking at me : 

^^Mas’r Davy, have you seen her?’^ 

^‘Only for a moment, when she was in a swoon/' I sofUy 
answered. iS 

We walked a little farther, and he said : 

‘^Mas'r Davy, shall yon see her, d'ye think?" 

'^It would be too painful to her, perhaps," said I. 

have thowt of that," he replied. “So 'twould, Sir, so 
'twould." M 

“But, Ham/' said I, gently, “if there is anything that I 
could write to h6r, for you, in case I could not tell it ; if there 
is anything you would wish to make known to her through 
me ; I should consider it a sacred trust.” 

“I am sure on't. I thank'ee, Sir, most kind! I think as 
thecr is something I could wish said or wrote." 

“Wha-tis it?" 

We walked a little farther in silence, and then he spoke. 

“'Tan't that I forgive her. 'Tan't that so much. 'Tis 
more as I beg of her to foi^ve me, for having pressed my 30 
affections upon her. Odd times, I think that if I iiadn't had 
her promise fur to marry me, Sir, she was that trustful of' 
me, in a friendly way, that she'd have told me what WM 
struggling in her mind, and would have counselled With me, 
and I might have saved her.” 

1 pmssed his band. “ Is that ail ? " 
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“Theer's yet a something else,” he returned, ‘Mf I can say 
it, MasV Davy.” 

We walked on, farther than we had walked yet, befto he 
sppke again. He was not crying when he made the pauses 
5 1 shall express by lines. He was merely collecting himself 
to speak very plainly. 

‘ loved her — and I love the memory of her — too deep — 
io be able to lead her to believe of my own self as I’m a happy 
man. I could only<be happy — by forgetting of her — and 
loFm afeerd I couldn’t hardly bear as she should be told I 
done that. But if you, being so full of learning, Mas’r Davy, 
could think of anything to say as might bring her to believe I 
wasn’t greatly hurt: still loving of her, and mourning for 
her : anything as might bring her to believe as I was not tired 
IS of my life, and yet was hoping fur to see her without blame, 
wheer the wicked cease from troubling” and the weary are at 
rest — anything as would case her sorrowful mind, and yet 
not make her think as I could ever marry, or as ’twas possible 
that any one could ever be to me what she was — I should 
ao ask of you to say that — with my prayers for her — that was 
so dear.” 

I pressed his manly hand again, and told him I would charge 
myself to do this as well as I could. 

thank’ee. Sir,” he answered. ^^'Twas kind of you to 
as meet me. ’Twas kind of you to bear him company down. 
Mas’r Davy, I unnorstan’ very well, though my aunt will 
come to Lon’on afore they sail, and they’ll unite once more, 
that I am not like to see liim agen. I fare to feel sure on’t. 
We doen’t say so, but so ’twill be, and better so. The last 
30 you see on him — the very last — will you give him the loving- 
est duty and thanks of the orphan, as he was ever more than 
a father to?” 

This I also promised, faithfully. 

‘‘I thank’ee agon, Sir,” he said, heartily shaking hands# 
3S know wheer you’re a going. Good-bye !” 

With a slight wave of his hand, as though to explain to 
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me that he could not enter the old place, he tamed away* 
As I looked after his figure, crassing the waste iu the moon- 
light, I saw him turn his face towards a strip of silvery light 
upon the sea, and pass on, looking at it, until ha was i 
shadow in the distance. * 5 

The door of the boat-house stood open when I approached ; 
and, on entering, I found it emptied of all its furniture, saving 
one of the old lockers, on which Mrs. Gummidge, with a 
basket on her knee, was seated, looking at Mr. Peggotty. 
He leaned his elbow on the rough chimney-piece, and gazed m 
upon a few expiring embers in the grate ; but he rais^ his 
head, hopefully, on my coming in, and spoke in a cheery 
manner. 

^'Come, according to promise, to bid farewell to^t, ch, 
Mas’r Davy ? ” he said, taking up the candle. “Bare enough 15 
now, an^t it?’^ 

“Indeed you have made good use of the time/' said I. 

“Why, we have not been idle, Sir. Missis Gummidge 
has worked like a — I doen't know what Missis Gummidge 
ain't worked like," said Mr. Peggotty, looking at her, at a 20 
loss for a sufficiently-approving simile. 

Mrs. Gummidge, leaning on her basket, made no observation. 

“Theer's the very locker that you used to sit on, 'long with 
Em'ly !" said Mr. Peggott}^ in a whisper. “I'm a going to 
carry it away with me, last of all. And heer's your old little 25 
bedroom, see,’ Mas’r Dav’y! Almost as bleak to-night, as 
'art could wish ! " 

In truth, the wind, though it was low, had a solemn sound, 
and crept around the deserted house with a whispered wailing 
that was very mournful. Everything was gone, down to the ao 
little mirror with the oyster-shell frame. I thought of myself, 
lying here, when that first great change was being wrought 
at home. I thought of the blAe-eycd child who had enchanted 
me. I thought of Steerforth: and a foolish, fearful fancy 
came upon me of his being near at hand, and liable to be met 35 
at any turn. 
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*‘Tis lilce to be long/* said Mr. Peggotty, in a low voice, 
"Afoire tbe boat Ends new tenants. They look upon% down 
be^t as being unfortunate now !** » 

'^Does it belong to anybody in the neighborhood?” I 
5 asked. 

“To a mast-maker up town,” said Mr. Peggotty. “I’m 
a going to give the key to him to-night.” 

We looked into the other little room, and came back to 
Mrs. Gummidge, sitting on the locker, whom Mr. Peggotty^ 
to putting the light on the chimney-piecc, requested to rise, 
that he might carry it outside the door before extinguishing 
the candle. 

“Dan’l,” said Mrs. Gummidge, suddenly deserting her 
basket, and clinging to his arm, “my dear Dan’l, the parting 
•15 words I speak in this house is, I mustn’t be left behind. 
Doen’t ye think of leaving me behind, Dan’l ! Oh, doen’t 
ye ever do it ! ” 

Mr. Peggotty, taken aback, looked from Mrs. Gummidge 
to me, and from me to Mrs. Gummidge, as if he had been 
ao awakened from a sleep. 

“Doen’t ye, dearest Dan’l, doen’t ye!” cried Mrs. Gum- 
raidge, fervently. “Take me ’long with you, Dan’l, take me 
’long with you and Em’ly ! I’ll be your servant, constant 
and trew. If there’s slaves in them parts where you’re a going, 
as I’ll be bound to you for one, and happy, but doen’t ye leave 
me behind, Dan’l, that’s a deary dear !” 

“My good soul,” said Mr, Peggotty, shaking his head., 
“you doen’t know what a long voyage, and what a hard life 
'tisl” 

30 “Yes I do, Dan’l! I can guess!” cried Mrs. Gummidge. 
“But my parting words under this roof is, I shall go into the 
house and die, if I am not took. I can dig, Dan’l. I can 
work. I can live hard. I can be loving and patient now — 
more than you think, Dan’l, if you’ll on’y try me. I wouldn’t 
gg touch the ’bwance, not if I was dying of want, Dan’l Peggotty ; 
but I’ll go with you and Em’ly, if you’ll on’y let me, to the 
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worid’s end I I know how ^tis ; I know you think that I 
am lone and lorn ; but, deary love, *tan’t so no more 1 I 
ain’t sat here, so long, a watching, and a thinking of your 
trials, without some good being done me. Mas’r Da'Vir* 
speak to him for me f I knows his ways, and Em'ly's, ana s 
I knows their sorrows, and can be a comfort to Vm, some odd 
times, and labor for ’em alius ! Dan’l, deary Dan’l, let me go 
dong with you !” 

And Mrs. Gummidge took his hand, and kissed it with 
a homely pathos and affection, in a homely rapture of de'ViO* m 
tion and gratitude, that he well deserved. . 

We brought the locker out, extinguished the candle, fastened ' 
the door on the outside, and left the old boat close shut up, 
a dark speck in the cloudy night. Next day, when we were 
returning to London outside the coach, Mrs. Gummidge tj 
and her basket were on the seat behind, and Mrs. Gummidge 
was happy. 
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CHAPTER LII 

I ASSIST AT AN EXPLOSION 

When the time Mr. Micawber had appointed so mysteri- 
ously, was within foqf-and-twenty hours of being come, my 
aunt and I consulted how we should proceed ; for my aunt 
was very unwilling to leave Dora. Ah ! how easily I carried 
5 Dora up and down-stairs, now ! 

We were disposed, notwithstanding Mr. Micawber's stipu- 
lation for my aunt’s attendance, to arrange that she should 
stay at home, and be represented by Mr. Dick and me. In 
short, we had resolved to take this course, when Dora again 
10 unsettled us by declaring that she never would forgive her- 
self, and never would forgive her bad boy, if my aunt re- 
mained behind, on any pretence. 

won’t speak to you,” said Dora, shaking her curls at 
my aunt. *‘ril be disagreeable ! I’ll make Jip bark at you 
IS all day. I shall be sure that you reallj'^ arc a cross old thing, 
if you don’t go !” 

^‘Tut, Blossom!” laughed my aunt. ‘‘You know you 
can’t do without me ! ” 

“Yes, I can,” said Dora. “You are of no use to me, at all. 
ao You never run up and down-stairs for me, all day long. You 
never sit and tell me stories about Doad.y, when his shoes 
were worn out, and he was covered with dust — oh, what a 
poor little mite of a fellow! You never do anything at all 
to please mo, do you, dear?” Dora made haste to kiss my 
as aunt, and say, “Yes, you do! I’m only joking!” — lest 
my aunt should think she really meant it. 

“But, aunt,” said Dora, coaxingly, “now listen. You 
must go. I shall tease you, till you let me have my own 
way about it. I shall lead my naughty boy such a life, if 
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he don't m^ke you go. I shall make myself so disagreeable — 
and so will Jip ! You'll wish you had g(me, like a |[Ood thin^ 
for ever and ever so long, if you don't go. Besides,” sam 
Dora, putting back her hair, and looking wonderingly at my 
aunt and me, ^ Vhy shouldn't you both go ? lam not very ill s 
indeed. Ami?” 

^'Why, what a question !” cried my aunt. 

^‘Wliat a fan^y !” said I. 

Yes ! I know I am a silly little thing !” said Dora, slowly 
looking from one of us to the other, and then putting up her xo 
pretty lips to kiss us as she lay upon her couch. “A^'eU, 
then, you must both go, or I shall not believe you ; and then 
I shall cry !” 

I saw, in my aunt’s face, that she began to give way now, 
and Dora briglit(‘ned again, as she saw it too. 15 

You’ll come back with so much to toll me, that it’ll take 
at least a week to make me understand !” said Dora. 
cause I know I shan’t understand, for a length of time, if 
therejs any business in it. And there’s sure to be some busi- 
ness in it ! If there’s anything to add up, besides, I don’t 20 
know when I shall make it out ; and n}y bad boy will look m 
miserable all the time. There ! Now you’ll go, won’t you? 
You’ll only be gone one night, and Jip will take care of me 
while you are gone. Doady will carry me up-stairs before you 
go, and I won’t come dowm again till you come back; and 25 
you shall take Agnes a dreadfully scolding letter from me, 
because she has never been to see us ! ” 

We agreed, without any more consultation, that we would 
both go, and that Dora was a little Impostor, who feigned 
to be rather unwell, because she liked to bo petted. Shea© 
was greatly pleased, and very merry; and we four, that is 
to say, my aunt, Mr. Dick, Traddles, and I, went down to 
Canterbury by the Dover mail that night. 

At the hotel where Mr. Micawber had requested us to 
await him, which we got into, with some trouble, in the middle 35 
of the night, I found a letter, importing that he would appear 
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m the moming punctually at half-past nine. After which, 
. went shivering, at that uncomfortable hour, to our re* 
(Bpective beds, through various close passages ; which smdt as 
if they had been steeped, for ages, in a solution of so\ip* and 
S stables. 

Early in the morning, I sauntered through the dear old 
tranquil streets, and again mingled with the shadows of the 
venerable gateways and churches. The rooks were sailing 
about the Cathedral* towers ; and the towers themselves, 
» overlooking many a long unaltered mile of the rich country 
and its pleasant streams, were cutting the bright morning air, 
as if there were no such thing as change on earth. Yet the 
bells, when they sounded, told me sorrowfully of change in 
ever^hing ; told me of their own age, and my pretty Dora's 
IS youth ; and of the many, never old, who had lived and loved 
and died, while the reverberations of the bells had hummed 
through the rusty armor of the Black Prince® hanging up 
within, and, motes upon the deep of Time, had lost themselves 
in air, as circles do in water. 

I looked at the old house from the corner of the street, but 
f did not go nearer to it, lest, being observed, I might unwittingly 
do any harm to the design I had come to aid. The early sun 
was striking edgewise on its gables and lattice- windows, 

> touching them with gold; and some beams of its old peace 
9$ seemed to touch my heart. 

I strolled into the country for an hour or so, and then re- 
' ' turned by the main street, which in the interval Had shaken off 
its last night's sleep. Among those who were stirring in 
the shops, I saw my ancient enemy the butcher, now advanced 
so to top-boots and a baby, and in business for himself. He was 
nursing the baby, and appeared to be a benignant member of 
society. 

We all became very anxious and impatient, when we sat 
down to breakfast. As it approached nearer and nearer to 
. ss half-past nine o'clock, our restless expectation of Mr. Micaw* 
bac» increased. At last we made no more pretence of attending 
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to the meal, which, except with Mr. Dick, had been a mere 
form from the first; but my aunt walked up and dowa the 
room, Traddles sat upon the sofa aifecting to read the paper 
with his eyes on the ceiling ; and I looked out of the window 
to give early notice of Mr. Micawber^s coming. Nor had 5 
1 long to watch, for, at the first chime of the half-ln^ur, he 
appeared in the street. 

^^Here he is,” said I, ^^and not in his legal altire !” 

My aunt ti^ the strings of her bonnet (she had come down 
to breakfast in it), and put on her shawl, as if she were ready le 
for anything that was resolute and uncompromising. Trad- 
dles buttoned his coat with a determmed air. Mr. Dick, 
disturbed bjr these formidable appearances, but feeling it 
necessary to imitate them, pulled his hat, with both hands, as 
firmly over his ears as he possibly could ; and instantly took t$ 
it off again, to welcome Mr. Micawber 

“Gentlemen, and madam,” said Mr. Micawber, “good 
morning ! My dear Sir,” to Mr. Dick, who shook h^ds 
with him violently, “you are extremely good.” 

“ Have you breaMasted ? ” said Mr. Dick. ‘ ‘ Have a chop 1 ” to 

“Not for the world, my good Sir!” cried Mr. Micawber, 
stopping him on his way to the bell; “appetite and myself, 
Mr. Dixon, have long b^n strangers.” 

Mr. Dixon was so pleased with his new name, and appeared 
to think it so very obliging in Mr. Micawber to confer it upon ag 
him, that he shook hands with him again, and laughed rather 
chilaishly. 

“Dick,” said my aunt, “attention !” 

Mr. Dick recovered himself, with a blush. 

“Now, Sir,” said my aunt to Mr. Micawber, as she put 30 
on her gloves, “we are ready for Mount Vesuvius, or anything 
else, as soon as you please.” 

“Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “I tnist you will 
shortly witness an eruption. Mr. Traddles, I have your 
permission, I believe, to mention here that we have beeiu in $$ 
oanusaimucation together ? ” 
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is undoubtedly the fact, Copperfield/^ said Traddles, 
to whom I looked in surprise. “Mr. Micawber has consufted 
me, in reference to what he has in contemplation; aiid I 
have advised him to the best of my judgment. 

5 “Unless I deceive myself, Mr. Traddles, pursued Mr. 
Micawber, “what I contemplate is a disclosure of an im- 
portant nature.'^ 

“Highly so,’’ said Traddles. 

“Perhaps, under shch circumstances, madam and gentle- 
tomen,” said Mr. Micawber, “you will do me the favor to sub- 
mit yourselves, for the moment, to the direction of one, 
who, however unworthy to be regarded in any other light 
but as a Waif and Stray upon the shore of human nature, is 
still your fellow-man, though crushed out of his original form 
t$ by individual errors, and the accumulative force of a combina- 
tion of circumstances ? ” 

“Wc have perfect confidence in you, Mr. Micawber,^^ 
said I, “and will do what you please. 

“Mr. Copperfield,^^ returned Mr. Micawber, “your con- 
90 fidence is not, at the existing juncture, ill-bestowed. I would 
beg to bo allowed a start of five minutes by the clock ; and 
then to receive the present company, inquiring for Miss 
Wickfield, at the office of Wickfield and Heep, whose Stipen- 
diary I am.'^ 

95 My aunt and I looked at Traddles, who nodded his 
approval. 

“I have no more,’' observed Mr. Micawber, “to say at 
present.” 

With which, to my infinite surprise, he included us all in 
30 a comprehensive bow, and disappeared; his manner being 
extremely distant, and his face extremely pale. 

, Traddles only smiled, and shook his head (with his hair 
standing upright on the top of it), when I looked to him for an 
explanation ; so I took out my watch, and, as a last resource, 
35 counted off the five minutes. My aunt, with her own watch in 
her hand, did the like. When the time was expired, Traddles 
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gave her his arm ; andnwe all went out together to the old 
house, without saying one word on the way. 

We found Mr. Micawber at liis desk, in the turret office on 
the ground floor, either writing, or protending to write, hard."^ 
The large office-ruler was stuck into his waistcoat, and wa«! not s 
so well concealed but that a foot or more of that instrument 
protruded from his bosom, like a new kind of shirt-frill. ' 

As it appeared to me that I was expected to speak, I said 
aloud : 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Micawber?’’ * ic 

“Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, gravely, “I hopfe , 
I see you well?” 

“Is Miss Wickfield at home?” said I. 

“Mr. Wickfield is unwell in bed, Sir, of a rheumatic fever,” 
he returned; “hut Miss Wickfield, 1 have no doubt, will bei< 
happy to see old friends. Will you walk in, Sir?” 

He preceded us to the dining-room — the first room I had 
entered in that house — and flinging open the door of Mr. 
Wickfield’s former office, said, in a sonorous voice : 

“Miss Trotwood, Mr. David Copperfield, Mr. Thomas 
Traddles, and Mr Dixon!” 

I had not seen Uriah Heep since the time of the blow. 
Our visit astonished him, e^ndently ; not the less, I dare say, 
because it astonished ourselves. He did not gather his eye- 
brows together, for he had none worth mentioning ; but he 
frowned to that degree that he almost closed his small eyes, 
while the hurried raising of his grisly hand to his chin be- 
trayed some trepidation or surprise. This was only when we 
were in the act of ent-ering liis room, and when I caught a glance 
at him over my aunt’s shoulder. A moment afterwards, he 3 c 
was as fawning and as humble as ever. 

“Well, I am sure,” he said. “This is indeed an imexpected 
pleasure ! To have, as I may say, all friends round Saint 
Paul’s, at once, is a treat unJooked for ! Mr. Copperfield, 

I hope I see you well, and — if I may umbly express self so — 35 
friendly towards them as is ever your friends, whether or not, 
VOL, II — 2 b 
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Mrs. Coppcrfidd, Sir, I hope she’s getting on. We have been 
made quite uneasy by the poor accounts we have had of }]ter 
state, lately, I do assure you.” ^ 

1 felt ashamed to let him take my hand, but 1 did not know 
'Syet what else to do. 

‘‘Things are changed in this ojffice, Miss Trotwood, since I 
.was a numble clerk, and held your pony; ain’t they?” said 
Uri^h, with his sickliest smile. “But I am not changed. 
Miss Trotwood.” 

so “Well, Sir,” returned my aunt, “to tell you the truth, I 
think you are pretty constant to the promise of your youth ; 
if that’s any satisfaction to you.” 

“Thank you. Miss Trotwood,” said Uriah, writhing in 
his ungainly manner, “for your good opinion! Micawber, 
IS tell ^em to let Miss Agnes know — and mother. Mother 
will be ^uite in a state, when she sees the present company I” 

' said tJriah, setting chairs. 

“You are not busy, Mr. Keep?” said Traddles, whose 
. eye the cunning red eye accidentally caught, as it at once 
so scrutinized and evaded us. 

“No, Mr. Traddles,” replied Uriah, resuming his official 
seat, and squeezing his bony hands, laid palm to palm, be- 
tween his bony knees. “Not so much so, as I could wish. 
But lawyers, sharks, and leeches, are hot easily satisfied, 
^fvou know! Not but what myself and Micawber have our 
wads pretty full, in general, on account of Mr. Wickfield’s 
bring hardly fit for any occupation. Sir. But it’s a pleasure as 
well as a duty, I am sure, to work for him. You’ve not been 
intimate with Mr. Wickfield, I think, Mr. Traddles?^! 
$0 believe I’ve only had the honor of seeing you once myself ? ” 

“No, I have not been intimate with Mr. Wickfield,” 
returned Traddles ; “or I might perhaps have waited on you 
tong ago, Mr. Hcep.” 

Th^e was something in the tone of this reply, which made 
$$ Uriah look at the speaker again, with a very sinister and sus- 
/ picious expression. But, seeing only Traddles, with hid 
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gc^-Hoatured face, simple maimer, and bait on end, he die^ 
missed it as he replied, with a jerk of his whole body, but espe- 
cially his throat : 

am sorry for that, Mr. Traddles, You would have 
admired him as much as we all do. His little failings would 4 
only have endeared him to you the more But if you Would 
like to hear my fellow-partner eloquently spoken of, I should 
refer you to Copperfield. The family is a subject he's very 
strong upon, if you never heard liim." 

I was prevented from disclaiming the compliment (if lui 
should have done so, in any case), by the entrance of Agnesj 
now ushered in by Mr. Micawber. She was not quite so 
self-possessed as usual, I thought ; and had evidently under- 

g one anxiety and fatigue. But her earnest cordiality, and 
er quiet beauty, shone with the gentler lustre for it. xi 

I saw Uriah watch her while she greeted us; and he re- 
minded me of an ugly and rebellious genie® watching a good 
spirit. In the meanwhile, some slight sign passed between 
Mr. Micawber and Traddles ; and Traddles, unobserved ex- 
cept by me, went out. « 

Don't wait, Micawber," said Uriah. 

Mr. Micawber, with his hand upon the ruler in his breast, 
stood erect before the door, most unmistakably contemplating 
one of his fellow-men, and that man liis employer. 

“What are you waiting for?" said Uriah. “Micawb^lsj 
did you hear me tell you not to wait ?" 

“Yes!" replied the immovable Mr. Micawber. 

“Then why do you wait?" said Uriali. 

“Because 1 — in short choose," replied Mr, Micawber, 
with a burst. 30 

Uriah's cheeks lost color, and an unwholesome paleness, 
still faintly tinged by his pervading red, overspread th^. 
He looked at Mr. Micawber attentively, with his whole face 
breathing short and quick in every feature. 

“You are a dissipated fellow, as all the world know»»"ai 
he said, with an effort at a smile, “and 1 am afraid you’ll 
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oblige me to get rid of you. Go along! Til talk to you 
presently.'' • 

there is a scoundrel on this earth," said Mr. Micawber, 
suddenly breaking out again with the utmost vehemence, 
5 “with whom I have already talked too much, that scoundrel's 
name is — Keep ! " 

Uriah fell back, as if he had been struck or stung. Looking 
slowly round upon us with the darkest and wickedest expres- 
sion that his face couldf wear, he said, in a lower voice ; 
to “Oho! This is a conspiracy! You have met here, by 
appointment ! You are playing Booty with my clerk, are 
you, Copperfield ? Now, take care. You'll make nothing 
of this. We understand each other, you and me. There's 
no love between as. You were always a puppy with a proud 
t5 stomach, from your first coming here; and you envy roe 
my rise, do you? None of your plots against me; I'll 
counterplot you I Micawber, you be off. I'll talk to you 
presently," 

“Mr. Micawber," said I, “there is a sudden change in this 
ID fellow, in more respects than the extraordinary one of his 
speaking the truth in one particular, which assures me itihat 
he is brought to bay. Deal with him as he deserves ! " * 
“You arc a precious set of people, ain't you?" said Uriah, 
in the same low voice, and breaking out into a clammy heat, 
ijl which he wiped from his forehead, with his long lean hand, 
^‘to buy over my clerk, who is the very scum of society, — as 
you yourself were, Copperfield, you know it, before any one 
had charity on you, — to defame me with his lies? Miss 
Trotwood, you had better stop this ; or I'll stop your husband 
lodiorter than will be pleasant ^^o you. I won't know your 
ry professionally, for nothing, old lady ! Miss Wickfield, 
if you have any love for your father, you had better not join 
that gang. I'll ruin him, if you do. Now, come ! I have 
got some of you under the harrow. Think twice, before it goes 
IS over you. Think twice, you, Micawber, if you don't want to 
be crushed. I recommend you to take yourself off, and 
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be talked to presently, you fool I while there s time t</retr^t. 
Whereas mother?” he said, suddenly appearing to notice, 
with alarm, the absence of Traddlcs, and pulling down tJbe 
bell-rope. ^‘Fine doings in a person’s own house !” 

“Mrs. Keep is here, Sir,” said Traddles, returning withs 
that worthy mother of a worthy son. “I have takoi^ the 
liberty of making myself known to her.” 

“Who are you to make yourself known?” retorted Uriah; 
“And what do you want here?” 

“I am the agent and friend of Mr. Wickficld, Sir,” said , to 
T raddles, in a composed business-like way. “And I have' 
a power of attorney from him in my pocket, to act for him in ^ 
all matters.” 

“The old ass has drunk himself into a state of dotage/’ 
said Uriah, turning uglier than before, “and it has been got is 
from him by fraud ! ” 

“Something has been got from him by fraud, I know,” 
returned Traddles quietly; “and so do you, Mr. Heep. 
will refer that question, if you please, to Mr. Micawber.” 

“Ury 1 ” Mrs. Heep began, with an anxious gesture, lo 

“You hold yqur tongue, mother,” he returned; “least 
said, soonest mended.” 

“But my Ury ” 

“Will you hold your tongue, mother, and leave it to me?” 

Though I had long known tliat his servility was false, and as 
all his pretences knavish and hollow, I had had no adequate 
conception of the extent of his hypocrisy, until I now saw him 
with his mask off. The suddenness with which he dropped it, 
when he perceived that it was useless to him ; the malice, 
insolence, and hatred, he revealed ; the leer with which he 30 
exulted, even at this moment, in the evil he had done — all 
this time being desperate too, and at his wits’ end for the 
means of getting the better of us — though perfectly consist^ 
ent with the experience I had of him, at first took even me by 
surprise, who had known him so long, and disliked him so 35 
heartily. 
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l aesy nothing of the look he conferred on me, as he stood 
eyeing us, one after another ; for I had always understood that 
be hated me, and I rememl^red the marks of my hand upon 
his cheek. But when his eyes passed on to Agnes, and I saw 
S the rage with which he felt his powder over her slipping away, 
«md the exhibition, in their disappointment, of the odious 
passions that had led him to aspire to one whose virtues he 
could never appreciate or care for, I was shocked by the mere 
thought of her having*lived, an hour, within sight of such a 
soman. 

After some rubbing of the lower part of his face, and some 
^ looking at us with those bad eyes, over his grisly fingers, he 
' made one more address to me, half whining, and half 
abusive. 

yyou think it justifiable, do you, Copperfield, you who 
ptide yourself so much on your honor and all the rest of it, 
to sneak about my place, eavesdropping with my clejk ? If 
it^ad been me, I shouldn't have wondered ; for I don't make 
myself out a gentleman (though I never was in the streets 
so either, as you were, according to Micawber), but being you! 
-r- And you're not afraid of doing tliis, either? You dupi’t 
think at all of what I shall do, in return ; or of getting yourself 
into trouble for conspiracy and so forth ? Very well. Wfe' 
shaU see I Mr. What's-your-name, you were going to refer 
iiajiOme question to Micawber. There's your referee. Why 
doU't you make him speak? He lias learned his lesson, 1 
see." 

Beeing that what he said had no effect on me or any of us, 
he sat on the edge of his table with his hands in his pockets, 
jp and me of his splay feet twisted round the other leg, waiting 
doggedly for what might follow. 

Mfr* Micawber, whe^e impetuosity I had restrained thus 
iar with the greatest difficulty, and who had repeatedly inter- 
posed with tne first syllable of ScouN-drel ! without getting 
$S to the second, now* burst forward, drew the ruler from his 
breast (apparently as a defensive weapon), and produced from 
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hia pocket a fooiseap documont, folded in the form of a iaiige 
letter. Opening this packet, with his old dourii^, and gla^ 
ing at the contents, as if he cherished an artistic admira^u 
of their style of composition, he began to read as fallows : 

‘**Dear Miss Trotwood and gentlemen ^ . s 

“Bless and save the man V* exclaimed my aunt in a‘low 
voice. “He'd write letters by the ream, if it was a capital 
ofifence!" 

Mr. Micawber, without hearing her, went on. 

“*In appearing before you to denounce probably the mostio 
consummate Villain that has over existed,'" Mr. Micawber, 
without looking off the letter, pointed the ruler, like a ghostly 
truncheon, at Uriah Heep, ask no consideration for 
myself. The victim, from my cradle, of pecuniary liabilities 
to which I have been unable to respond, I have ever been the 
sport and toy of debasing circumstances. Ignominy. Want, 
Despair, and Madness, have, collectively or separately, been 
the attendants of my career.'" 

The relish with which Mr. Micawber described himself, as 
a prey to these dismal calamities, was only to be equalled by 96 
the emphasis with which ho read his letter ; and the kind irf 
homage he rendered to it with a roll of his head, when he 
thought he had hit a sentence very hard indeed. 

“'In an accumulation of Ignominy, Want, Despair, and 
Madness, I entered the office — or, as our lively neighbor the as 
Gaul would term it, the Bureau — of the Firm, nominally 
conducted imder the appellation of Wickfield and — Hbbp, 
but, in reality, wielded by — Heep alone. Heep, and only 
Heep is the mainspring of that machine. Heep, and only 
Heep, is the Forger and the Cheat.'" ^ 

Uriah, more blue than white at these words, matde a dart 
at the letter, as if to tear it in pieces. Mr. Micawber, with a 
perfect miracle of dexterity or luck, caught bis advancmg 
knuckles with the ruler, and disabled his right hand. It 
dropi^d at the wrist, as if it were broken. The blow sounded 35 
as if it had fallen on wood. 
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*• The Devil take you I'’ said Uriah, writhing in a new way 
with pain. “Til be even with you.” 

“Approach me again, you — you — you Keep of infamy^r” 
aaspea Mr. Micawber, “and if your head is human, Til break 
5 ft. Come on, come on!” 

I think I never saw anything more ridiculous — I was 
sensible of it, even at the time — than Mr. Micawber making 
broadsword guards with the ruler, and cpring, *'Come on !” 
while Traddles and 1 pushed him back into a corner, from 
lo which, as often as we got him into it, he persisted in emerging 
again. 

His enemy, muttering to himself, after wringing his wounded 
hand for some time, slowly drew off his neck-lcerchicf and 
bound it up ; then, held it in his other hand, and sat upon his 
IS table with his sullen face looking down. 

Mr. Micawber, when he was sufficiently cool, proceeded with 
his letter. 

“*The stipendiary emoluments in consideration of which I 
entered into the service of -y Heep,^ ” always pausing before 
iothat word and uttering it with astonishing vigor, “‘were not 
defined, beyond the pittance, of twenty-two shillings and .six 
per week. The rest was left contingent on the value of my 
professional exertions ; in other and more expressive words, 
on the baseness of my nature, the cupidity of my motives, the 
poverty of my family, the general moral (or rather immoral) 
resemblance between myself and — Heep. Nt^ed I say, that 
it soon became necessary for me to solicit from — Heep — 
pecuniary advances towards the support of Mrs. Micawber, 
and our blighted but rising family? Need I Say that this 
ya necessity had been foreseen by — Heep ? That those ad- 
vances were secured by I O U's and other similar acknowl- 
edgments, known to the legal institutions of this country? 
And that I thus became immeshed in the web he had spun for 
my reception?^” 

^5 Mr. Micawber^s enjoyment of his epistolary powers, in 
describinir this unfortunate state of thiners. reallv seemed to 
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outweigh any pain or anxiety that the reality could have 
cauhcd him. lie read on : 

‘“Then it was that — Keep — began to favor me with 
just so much of his confidence, as was necc'ssary to the dis- , 
charge of his infernal business. Then it was that I began, if I s 
may so Shakespearianly express myself, to dwindle, peak, 
and pine. I found that my services w'ere constantly called 
into requisition for the falsification of business, iind the mystic , 
fication of an individual whom I will designate as Mr. 

That Mr. W. was imposed upon, kept in ignorance, and 
deluded, in every possible w'ay ; yet, that all this while, the ' 
ruffian — Heep — was professing unbounded gratitude to, ana 
unbounded friendship for, that much-abused gentleman. This 
was bad enough ; but, as the philosophic Dane observes, ^^th 
that universal applicability which distinguishes the illustrious *5 
ornament of the Elizabethan Era, worse remains behind I * ** 

Mr. Micawber was so very much struck by this happy 
rounding off with a quotation, that he indulged himself, and 
us, with a second reading of the sentence, under pretence of 
having lost his place. 

‘“It is not ray, intention,^ he continued, reading on, ‘“to 
enter on a detailed list, within the compass of the present 
epistle (though it is ready elsewhere), of the various malprae- 
tices of a minor nature, affecting the individual whom I have 
denominated Mr. W., to which 1 have been a tacitly consent^ 25 
ing party. My object, when the contest within myself 
between stipend and no stipend, baker and no baker, existence 
and non-existence, ceased, was to take adv^antage of my 
opportunities to discover and expose the major malpractices 
committed, to that gentleman's grievous wrong and injury. 30 
by — Keep. Stimulated by the silent monitor within, ana , 
by a no less touching and appealing monitor without 
to whom I will briefly refer as Miss W. — 1 entered on a not 
unlaborious task of clandestine investigation, protracted now, ' ' 
to the best of my knowledge, information, and belief, over a 33 
period exceeding twelve calendar months.' " 
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He read this passage, as if it were from an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and appeared majestically refreshed by the sound 
ihe w<»rds. ^ 

^ "^My charge against — Heep/” he read on, glancing at 
shim, and drawing the ruler into a convenient position imdcr 
his left arm, in case of need, ‘^'are as follows/'^ 

We all held our breath, I think. I am sure Uriah held his. 
■*'^Mrst,’’^ said Mr. Micawber. “‘When Mr. W.^s faculties 
and Jinemory for business became, througli causes ihto which 
w it is XkOi necessary or expedient for me to enter, weakened and 
confused, — Hbep — designedly perplexed and complicated 
the whole of the oflGicial transactions. When Mr. W. was least 
fit to enter on business, — Keep — was always at hand to 
force him to enter on it. He obtained Mr. W.'s signature 
a under such circumstances to documents of importance, repre- 
senting them to be other documents of no importance. Ho 
mduo^ Mr. W. to empower him to draw out, thus, one 
particular sum of trust-money, amounting to twelve six 
fourteen, two and nine, and employed it to meet pretended 
^business charges and deficiencies which were either already 
> psrovided for, or had never really existed. He gave tliis pro- 
ceeding, throughout, the appearance of having originated in 
Mr. W. ’s own dishonest intention, and of having been accom- 
ftohed by Mr. W.’s own dishonest act ; and has used it, ever 
!i| fiance, to torture and constrain him.^” 

“You shall prove this, you Coppci-field !’’ said Uriah, with a 
threatening shake of the head. “ All in good time ! ' ’ / 

“Ask — Heep — Mr. Traddles, who lived in his house after 
him/^ said Mr. Micawber, breaking off from the letter; ^*will 
IP you?'’ 

“The fool himself — and lives ihere now," said Uriah, dis- 
dainfuily* 

"^“Ask — Heep — if he ever kept a pocket-book in that 
noose/^ said Mr. Micawber; “will you?" 
la 1 paw Uriah's lank hand stop, involuntarily, in the scrapitig 
of his chin. 
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‘* 0 r aisk him/’ said Mr* Micawber, “if he ever buret one 
there* If he says Yes. and asks you where the ashes are» Met 
him to Wilkins Micawber, and he will hear of soniethmg*iiot at 
all to his advantage ! ” 

The triumphant flourish with which Mr. Micawber deliwensds 
himself of these words, had a powerful effect in alarmiog ^ 
mother ; who cried out in much agitation r 
“Ury, TJry ! Be umble, and make terms, my dear !” 
“Mother !” he retorted, “will you keep quiet? You’re in 
a fright, and don’t know what you say or mean. Umble ! ” lo 
he repeated, looking at rnc, with a snarl ; “I’ve umbled some 
of ’em for a pretty long time back, umble as I was ! “ 

Mr. Micawber, genteelly adjusting his chin in his cravat, 
presently proceeded with his comjwsition. 

“^Second. Keep has, on several occasions, to the best of *5 

ray knowledge, information, and belief ’ ” 

“But that won’t do,” muttered Uriah, relieved. “Mother, / 
you keep quiet.” 

“We will endeavor to provide something that will do, and 
do for you finally. Sir, very shortly,” replied Mr. Micawber. » 
“‘Second. Heejp has, on several occasions, to the best of 
my knowledge, information, and belief, systematically forged, 
to various entries, books, and documents, the signature of 
Mr. W. ; and has distinctly done so in one instance, capable of 
proof by me. To wit, in manner following, that is to say : «s 
Again, Mr. Micawber had a relish in this formal piling up of 
words, which, however ludicrously displayed in his case, was, 

I must say, not at all peculiar to him. I have observed it, in 
the course of my life, in numbers of men. It seems to me to 
be a general rule. In the taking of legal oaths, for instance, 30 
deponents seem to enjoy themselves mightily when they come 
to several good words in succession, for the expression of one 
idea ; as, that they utterly detest, abominate, and abjure, or 
so forth I and the old anathemas were made relishing on the 
same prmciple. We talk about the tyranny of words^ but 33 
we like'to tyrannize over them too ; we are fond of having a 
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large superjfluous establishment of words to wait upon us on 
gr^ occasions; we think it looks important, and sounds 
As we are not particular about the meaning of pur 
liveries on state occasions, if they be but fine and numerous 
5 enough, so, the meaning or necessity of our words is a second- 
ary consideration, if there be but a great parade of them. 
And as individuals get into trouble by making too great a show 
of liveries, or as slaves when they are too numerous rise against 
their masters, so I thfnk I could mention a nation that has 
JO got into many great difficulties, and will get into many greater, 
from maintaining too large a retinue of words. 

Mr. Micawber read on, almost smacking his lips : 

**^To wit, in manner following, that is to say. Mr. W. 
being infirm, and it being within the bounds of probability 
xs tiiat his decease might lead to some discoveries, and to the 
downfall of — Heep’s — power over the W. family, — as I, 
Wilkins Micawber, the undersigned, assume — unless the 
filial affection of his daughter could be secretly influenced 
from allowing any investigation of the partnership affairs to 
80 be ever made, the said — Heep — deemed it expedient to 
have a bond ready by him, as from Mr. W., for the before- 
mentioned sum of twelve six fourteen, two and nine, with 
interest, stated therein to have been advanced by — Keep 
— to Mr. W. to save Mr. W. from dishonor ; though really 
as the sum was never advanced by him, and has long been 
replaced. The signatures to this instrument, purporting to 
be executed by Mr. W. and attested by Willdns Micawber, 
are forgeries by — Heep. I have, in my possession, in his 
hand and pocket-book, several similar imitations of Mr. 
30 W.'s signature, here and there defaced by fire, but legible to 
any one. I never attested any such document. And I have 
, the document itself, in my possession/'' 

Uriah Heep, with a start, took out of his pocket a bunch of 
k^s, and opened a certain drawer ; then, suddenly bethought 
3S himself of what he 'was about, and turned again towards us, 
without looking in it. 
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I have the document/ Mr. Mica wber read again, 
looking about as if it were the text of a sermot|L, ''^in my 
possession/ — that is to say, I had, early this morning, 
when this was written, but have since relinquished it to Mr. 
Traddles/^ 

''It is quite tme/^ assented Traddles. 

"Ury, Ury!” cried the mother, "be uinble and make tOTms, 

I know my son will be umble, gentlemen, if >oull give him 
time to think. Mr. Copperfield, I’m sure you know tliat he 
was always very umble, Sir!” lo 

It was singular to see how the mother still held to the old 
trick, when the son had abandoned it as useless. 

"Mother/’ he said, with an impatient bite at the handker- 
chief, in which his hand was wrapped, "you had better take 
and fih) a loaded gun at me.” is 

"But I love you, Ury,” cried Mrs. Keep. And I have no 
doubt she did ; or that he loved her, however strange it may 
appear; though, to be sure, they were a congenial couple. 
"And I can’t bear to hear you provoking the gentleman, and 
endangering of yourself more. I told the gentleman at first, 20 
when he told me up-stairs it was come to light, that 1 would 
answer for your being umble, and making amends. Oh, see 
how umble / am, gentlemen, and don’t mind him !” 

^'Why, there’s Copperfield, mother,” he angrily retorted, 
pointing his lean finger at me, against whom all his animosity 25 
was levelled, as the prime mover in the discovery ; and I did 
not undeceive him; "there’s Copperfield, would have given 
you a liundred pound to say less than you’ve blurted out ! ” 

"I can’t help it, Ury,” cried his mother. "I can’t see you 
running into danger, through carrying your head so high. 30 
Better be umble, as you always was.” 

He remained for a little, biting the handkerchief, and then 
esM to mo with a scowl : 

What more have you got to bring forward ? If anything, 
go on with it. What do you look at me for ? ” 35 

Mr. Micawber promptly resumed his letter, only too glad 
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to revert to a performance wil^ which he was so hi^y sat- 
Med. ) 

"^Third. And last. I am now in a condition to show,t)y 

— Heep’b — false books, and — Heep’s — real memoranda, 
5 beginning with the .partially destro3’'ccl pocket-book (which I 

was unable to comprehend, at the time of its accidental dis- 
covery by Mrs. Micawber, on our taking possession of our 
present abode, in the locker or bin devoted to the reception of 
the ‘ashes calcined on^ur domestic hearth), that the weak- 
*0 nesses, the faults, the very virtues, the parental affections, 
and the sense of honor, of the unhappy Mr. W. have been for 
^ars acted on by, and warped to the base purposes of — 
Hjsbp. That Mr. W. has been for years deluded and plun- 
dered, in every conceivable manner, to the pecuniary aggran- 
isdizement of the avaricious, false, and grasping — Hbep. 
That the engrossing object of — Keep — was, next to gain, 
to subdue Mr. and Miss W. (of his ulterior views iu reference 
to the latter I say nothing) entirely to himself. That his 
last act, completed but a few months since, was to induce 
ao Mr. W. to execute a relinquishment of his share in the partner- 
ship, and even a bill of sale on the very furniture of his house, 
in consideration of a certain annuity, to be well and truly paid 
by — Heep — on the four common quarter-days in ©adi and 
every year. That these meshes; beginning with alarming 
a5 and falsified accounts of the estate of which Mr, W. is the 
receiver, at a period when Mr. W. had launched into impru- 
dmt and ill-judged speculations, and may not have had 
the money, for which he was morally and legally responsible, 
in hand ; going on with pretended borrowings of money at 
jjo enormous interest, really coming from -r- H eep — and by 

— Heep — fraudulently obtained or withheld from Mr, W. 
himself, on pretence nf such speculations or otherwise ; per- 
petuated by a miscellaneous catalo^e of unscrupulous 
chicaneries — gradually thickened, until the unhappy Mr. W. 

35 could see no world beyond. Bankrupt, as he believed, ahke 
in ciroiuxistanGes, in all other hope, and in honor, his sole 
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was upon ttie monster in the garb (A man,* ** — Mr^ 
Micawber made a good deal of tbk, as a new turn of e3q;sres» 
skm, — *‘*who, by making himself necessary to \ikuk, had 
achieved his destruction. All this 1 undertake to show. 
Probably much more ! * '* # 

I whispered a few words to A^es, who was weeping, half 
joyfully, half sorrowfully, at my side ; and there was a mowo- 
ment among us, as if Air. Micawb(3r kwl fiiiLshod. He said, 
with exceeding gravity, ^Tardon me/’ and proceeded, with 
a mixture of the lowest spirits and the most intense enjoy* 
ment, to the peroration of his letter. 

have now concluded. It merely remains for me to sub- 
stantiate these accusations; and then, with my ill-starred 
family, to disappear from the landscape on which we appear 
to be an incumbrance. That is soon done. It may be 15 
reasonably inferred that our baby will first expire of inani- 
tion, as being the frailest member of our circle ; and that our 
twine will follow next in order. So be it I For myself, my 
Canterbury Pilgrimage has done much; imprisonment on 
civil process, and want, will soon do more. I trust ttuit the 2 m 
labor and hazard of an investigation — of which the smallest 
results have been slowly pieced togiJther, in the pressure of 
arduous avocations, under grinding penurious apprehensions, 
at rise of morn, at dewy eve, in the shadows ol night, under the 
watchful eye of one whom it were superfluous to call Demon as 
— combined with tlie struggle of parent, al Poverty to turn it, 
when completed, to th(3 right account, may he as the sprink- 
ling of a few drops of sweet water on my funereal pyre. I ask 
no more. Let it be, in justice, merely said of me, as of a 
gallant and eminenti naval Hero, with whom 1 have no pre -30 
tensions to co^, that what I liave done, I did, in despite of 
mercenary and selfish objects, 

t “ For England, home and beauty.” 

^‘^Bemaining always, &c., &c., Wilkins Micawber.*** 

Much affected, but still intensely enjoying himsdf, Mr. ^ 
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Hkawber folded up his letter^ and handed it with a bow to 
my aunt, as something she might like to keep. 

There was, as I had noticed on my first visit long ago, ^ 
iron safe in the room. The key was in it. A hasty suspicion 
5 seemed to strike Uriah ; and, with a glance at Mr. Micawber, 
he went to it, and threw the doors clanking open. It was 
* empty. 

^'li^ere are the books he cried, with a frightful face. 
“Sorhe thief has stolen i;he books 
to Mr. Micawber tapped himself with the ruler. ‘^7 did, 
when 1 got the key from you as usual — but a little earlier — 
and opened it this morning.^' 

*'Don*t be uneasy, said Traddles. They have come into 
my possession. I will take care of them, under the authority 
1 $ I mentioned.’^ 

“You receive stolen goods, do you cried Uriah. 

“Under such circumstances,^^ answered Traddles, “yes.^^ 

What was my astonishment when 1 beheld my aunt, who had 
been profoundly quiet and attentive, make d dart at Uriah 
2 p Heep and seize him by the collar with both hands I 

“You know what 7 want?” said my aunt. 

A strait-waistcoat,” said he. 

“No. My property ! ” returned my aunt. “Agnes, my dear, 
as long as I believed it had been really made away with by 
as your father, I wouldn^t — and, my dear, I didn^t, even to 
Trot, as he knows — breathe a syllable of its having been 
placed here for investment. But, new I know this fellow^s 
answerable for it, and I^ll have it ! Trot, come and take it 
away from him !” 

$0 Whether my aunt supposed, for the moment, that he kept 
her property in his neck-kerchief, I am sure I don^c know ; but 
1 she certainly pulled at it as if she thought so. I hastened to 
put myself between them, and to assure her that we would all 
take care that he should make the utmost restitution of every- 
35 thing he had wrongly got. This, and a few moments^ reflec- 
tion, pacified her ; but she was not at all disconcerted by what 
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she had done (though I cannot say as much foij her bpnnet), 
and resumed her seat composedly. ^ 

During the last few minutes, Mrs. Heep had been dc^pring 
to her son to be *‘umble;^’ and had been going down oh her I 
knees to all of us in succession, and making the wildest prtniir s 
ises Her son sat her down in his chair ; and, standing s^ilkily 
by her, holding her arm with his hand, but n^t rudely, said 
to me, with a ferocious look : 

^'What do you want done?’^ 

will tell you what must be done,” said Traddles. ic 

^^Has that Ooppcrfield no tongue?” muttered Uriah. . 

would do a good deal for you if you could tell me, without 
lying, that somoljody had cut it out.” 

My Uriah means to be umble ! ” cried his mother. Don^t 

mind what he says, good gentlemen !” 

‘^What must be done,” said Traddles, ^^is this. First, th( 
deed of relinquishment, that we have heard of, must be ^ven 
over to me now — here.” 

Suppose 1 haven't got it,” he interrupted. 

'^But you have,” feaid Traddles ; ^ therefore, you know, we sc 
won't suppose so.” And I cannot help avowing that this was 
the first occasion on which I really did justice to the clear head, 
and the plain, patient, practical good sense, of my old school- 
fellow. ‘‘Then,” said Traddles, “you must prepare to dis- 
gorge all that your rapacity has become possessed of, and to is 
make restoration to the last farthing. Ail the partnership 
books and papers must remain in our possession; all your 
books and papers ; all money accounts and securities, of both 
kinds. In short, everything here.” 

“Must it? I don’t know that,” said Uriah. “I must 3c 
have time to think about that.” 

“Certainly,” replied Traddles; “but, in the meanwhile/^ 
and until everything is done to our satisfaction, wo shall main- 
tain possession of these things; and beg you — in short, 
compel you — to keep your own room, and hold no communi- 33 
cation with any one.” 

VOL. n — 2 c 
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do HI'' said Uriah, with an oath. 

^‘Maidstone Jail is a safer place of detention,” observe^ 
Traddles; ''and though the law may he longer in righting 
$Ed may not be able to ri^t us so completely as you can, 
:s tfaa!e is no doubt of its punishing you. Dear me, you know 
that quite as well as 1 1 Copperfield, will you go round to 
'‘the Ghiildhali, and bring a couple of officers?” 

Heife, Mrs. Keep broke out again, crying on her knees to 
Agnes to interfere in theh* behalf, exclaiming that he was very 
to humble, and it was all true, and if he didn’t do what we 
wanted, she would, and much more to the same purpose; 
being naif frantic with fears for her darling. To inquire 
what he might have done, if he had had any boldness, would 
be like inquiring what a mongrel cur might do, if it had the 
lllispirit of a tiger. He was a coward, from head to foot ; and 
"ebowed his dastardly nature through his sullenness and morti- 
fication, as much as at any time of his mean life. 

"Stop ! ” ho growled to me ; and wiped his hot face with his 
hand. "Mother, hold your noise. Well! Let 'em have 
wthat deed. Go and fetch it!” • 

"Do you help her, Mr. Dick,” said Traddles, ''if you 
please.” 

Proud of his commission, and understanding it, Mr. Dick 
accompanied her as a shepherd's dog might accompany a 
^5 sheep. But, Mrs. Heep gave him little trouble; for she not 
only returned with the deed, but with the box in which it 
was, where we found a banker's book and some other papers 
that were afterwards serviceable. 

"Good!” said Traddles, when this was brought. "Now, 
(0 Mr* Heep, you can retire to think : particularly observing, if 
^ou please, that I declare to you, on the part of all present, 
Hthat there is only one thing to be acne ; that it is what I have 
^explained ; and that it must be done without delay.” 

Uriah, without lifting his eyes from the ground, shuffied 
15 across the room with his hand to his chin, and pausing at the 
door, said: 
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'‘CopperBeld, I have always hated you. You’ve sdways 
been an upstart and you’ve always been aj?ainst nje.” ' 

“As I think I told you once before," said I, “ it is you who 
have been, in your greed and cunning, agaiast all the world. 

It may be profitable to you to reflect, in future, that there s 
never were greed and cunning in the world yet, that did not do 
too much, and overreach themselves. It is as certain as death.” 

“Or as certain as they used to teach at school (the same 
school where I picked up so much umblencssj, from nine 
o’clock to eleven, that lal>or wa.s a curse ; and from eleven lo 
o’clock to one, that it was a blessing and a cheerfulness, and 
a dignity, and I don’t know what all, eh?” said he with a 
sneer. “ You preach, about as consistent as they did. Won’t 
umbleness go down ? I shouldn’t have got round my gentle- 
man fellow-partner without it, I think. — Micawber, you old 
bully, 111 pay you!*^ 

Mr. Micawber, supremely defiant of him and his extended 
finger, and making a great deal of his chest until he had slunk 
out at the door, then addressed himself to me, and proffered 
me the satisfaction of “witnessing the re-establishment oism 
mutual confidence between himself and Mrs. Micawber.” 
After which, he ifivited the company generally to the con- 
templation of that affecting spectacle. 

“The veil that has long been interposed between Mrs. 
Micawber and myself, is now withdrawn,” said Mr. Micaw-as’/ 
ber; “and my children and the Author of their Being can 
once more come in contact on equal terms.” 

As we were all ver}" grateful to him, and all desirous to 
show that we were, as well as the hurry and disorder of our 
spirits would permit, I dare say we should all have gone, 30 
but that it was necessary for Agnes to return to her father, as 
yet unable to bear more than the dawn of hope; and for 
some one else to hold Uriah in safe keeping. So, Traddles 
remained for the latter purpose, to be presently relieved by 
Mr. Dick; and Mr. Dick, my aunt, and I, went home with 
Mr. Micawber. As 1 parted hurriedly from the dear girl to 
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whom I owed so much, and thought from what she had been 
saved^ perhaps, that morning — her better resolution notwith- 
standing — I felt devoutly thankful for the miseries of my 
younger days which had brought me to the knowledge of 
5 Mr, Micawber. 

His house was not far off ; and as the stj-eet-door opened 
into the sitting-room, and he bolted in with a precipitation 
quite his own, we found ourselves at once in the bosom of the 
family. Mr. MicawBer exclaiming, *'Emma! my life!'' 
lo rushed into Mrs. Micawber^s arms. Mrs. Micawber shrieked, 
and folded Mr. Micawber in her embrace. Miss Micawber, 
nursing the unconscious stranger of Mrs. Micawber's last letter 
to me, was sensibly affected. The stranger leaped. The 
twins testified their joy by several inconvenient but innocent 
15 demonstrations. Master Micawber, whose disposition ap- 
peared to have been soured by early disappointment, and 
whose aspect had become morose, yielded to his better feel- 
ings, and blubbered. 

^^Emma!^^ said Mr. Micawber. “The cloud is past from 
.»omy mind. Mutual confidence, so long preserved between 
us once, is restored, to know no farther interruption. Now, 
welcome poverty cried Mr. Micawber, shedding' tears. 

Welcome misery, welcome houselessness, welcome hunger, 
rags, tempest, and beggary ! Mutual confidence will sus- 
tain us to the end ! 

With these expressions, Mr. Micawber placed Mrs. Micaw- 
ber in a chair, and embraced the family all round ; welcoming 
a variety of bleak prospects, which appeared, to the best of 
my judgment, to be anything but welcome to them; and 
so calling upon them to come out into Canterbury and sing a 
chorus, as nothing else was left for their support. 

But Mrs. Micawber having, in the strength of her mo- 
tions, fainted away, the first thing to be done, even before the 
, chorus could be considered complete, was to recover her. 
'^5 This, my aunt and Mr. Micawber did ; and then my aunt 
was introduced, and Mrs. Micawber recognised me. 
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^'Excuse me, dear Mr. Copperfield,*' sakl the pcwr lady, 
giving me her hand, *‘but I am not strong: and the removal 
of the late misunderstanding between Mr. Micawber 
myself was at first too much for me.” 

^*Is this all your family, ma'am ?” said my aunt. 5 

“There arc no more at present,” returned Mrs. 

“Good gracious, I didn’t mean that, naa’am,” said my 
aunt. “I mean, are all these yours?” 

“Madam,” replied Mr. Micawber, “it is a true bill.” 

“And that eldest young gentleman, now,” said my aunt, to 
musing. “What has he been brought up to?” * 

“It was my liope when I came here ” said Mr. Micawber* 
“to have got Wilkins into the Church: or perhaps 1 shall 
express my meaning more strictly, if I say the Choir. But 
there was no vacancy for a tenor in the venerable Pile for is 
which this city is so justly eminent ; and he has — in short, 
he has contracted a habit of singing in public-houses, rather 
than in sacred edifices.” 

“But he means well,” said Mrs. Micawber, tenderly. 

“I dare say, my love,” rejoined Mr. Micawber, “that he 20 
means particularly well ; but I have not yet found that he 
carries out his meaning, in any given direction whatso- r, 
ever.” ‘ ^ 

Master Micawber’s raoroseness of aspect returned upon. ' 
him again, and he demanded, with some temper, what he was 2s 
to do? Whether he had been born a carpenter, or a coach- 

g ainter, any more than he had been born a bird ? Whether 
e could go into the next street, and open a chemist’s shop? 
Whether he could rush to the next assizes,® and proclaim 
himself a lawyer ? Whether he could come out by force at 30 
the opera, and succeed by violence? Whether he could do 
anything, without being brought up to something ? 

My aunt mused a little while, and then said : 

“Mr. Micawber, I wonder you have never turned your 
liioughts to emigration.” 35 

“Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “it was the dream 
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of my youth, and the fallaciouB aspiration of my riper years/' 

1 am thoroughly persuaded by the bye, that he had necvrer 
thought of it in his life. » 

^'Ay ?" said my aunt, with a glance at me. “Why, what a 
S thing it would bo for yourselves and your family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber, if you were to emigrate now.” 

“Capital, madam, capital,” urged Mr. Micawber, gloomily. 
**That is the principal, I may say the only difficulty, my 
dear Mr. Copporfield,” assented his wife. 

CO “Capital ? ” cried my aunt. “But you are doing us a great 
service — have done us a great service, I may say, for surely 
much will come out of the fire — and what could we do for 
yoU) that would be half so good as to find the capital?” 

“1 could not receive it as a gift,” said Mr. Micawber, full 
ciof fire and animation; “but if a suflScient sum could be ad- , 
vanced, say at five per cent, interest, per annum, upon nciy 
personal liability — say my notes of hand, at twelve, eightem, 
and twenty-four months, respectively, to allow time for 8omi>- 
thing to turn up ” 

to “Could be? Can be, and shall be, on your own terms," 
returned my aunt, “if you say the word. Think of this now, 
both of you. Here are some people David knows, going out 
to Australia shortly. If you decide to go, why shouldn't 
you go in the same ship ? You may help each other. Think 
*s of this now, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. Take your time, and 
weigh it well.” 

“There is but one question, my dear ma'am, I could wish 
to ask,” said Mrs. Micawber. “ The climate, I believe, is 
healthy.” 

^ “Finest in the world I” said my aunt. ^ 

“Just so,” returhed Mrs, Micawber. “Then my question 
arises. Now, are the circumstances of the country such, that 
a man of Mr. Micawber's abilities would have a fair chance of 
rising in the social scale 7 1 will not say, at present, he 
aspire to be Governor,- or anything of that sort; but would 
there be a reasonable opening for his talents to develop Hiexn^. 
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selves ^ that would be amply sufficient — and fiud their 
own expansion?” 

“No better opening anywhere,” said my aunt, “for a naan 
who conducts himself well, and is industrious.” 

“For a man who conducts himself well,” repeated Mrs. s 
*Micawber, with her clearest business manner, “and is indyua- 
trious. Precisely. It is evident to mo that Australia is the 
legitimate sphere of action for Mr. Micawber !” 

“I entertain the conviction, my dear madam,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “that it is, under existing ciioumstances, the Imid, ro 
the only land, for myself and family ; and that sometliL^ of 
an extraordinary nature will turn up on that shore. It is no 
distance — comparatively speaking; and though considera- 
tion is due to the kindness of your proposal, I assure you that 
is a mere matter of form.” 13 

Shall I ever forget how, in a moment, he was the most saiv- 
guine of men, looking on to fortune ; or how Mrs. Micawber 
presently discoursed about the habits of the kangaroo ! Shall 
I ever recall that street of Canterbury on a market-day, with- 
out recalling him, as he walked back with us : expressing, in 2 q 
the hardy roving manner he assumed, the unsettled habits of 
a temporary sojourner in the land ; and looking at the bul- 
locks, as they came by, with the eye of an Australian farn>6r ! 
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CHAPTER LIII 

ANOTHER RETROSPECT 

'I MUST pause yet qpce again. Oh, my child-wife, there is a 
fi^re in the moving crowd before my memory, quiet and 
sSll, saying in its innocent love and childish beauty, Stop to 
think of me — turn to look upon the Little Blossom, as it 
5 flutters to the ground ! 

I do. All else grows dim, and fades away. I am again with 
Dora, in our cottage. I do not know how long she has been 
ill. I am so used to it in feeling, that I cannot count the time. 
It is not really long, in weeks or months ; but, in my usage 
xoand experience, it is a weary, weary while. 

They have left off telling me to wait a few days more.^^ I 
have begun to fear, remotely, that the day may never shine, 
when I shall see my child- wife running in the sunlight with her 
old friend Jip. 

15 He is, as it were, suddenly grown very old. It may be, 
that he misses in his mistress, something that enlivened him 
and made him younger ; but he mopes, and his sight is weak, 
and his limbs are feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he objects 
to her no more, but creeps near her as he lies on Dorans bed — 
20 she sitting at the bedside — and mildly licks her hand. 

Dora lies smiling on us, and is beautiful, and utters no 
hasty or complaining word. She says that we are very good 
to her ; that her dear old careful boy is tiring himself out, 
she knows ; that my aunt has no sleep, yet is always wakeful, 
2S active, and kind. Sometimes, the little bird-like ladies come 
to see her ; and then we talk about our wedding-day, and all 
that happy time. 

What a strange rest and pause in my life there seems to be 
— and in all life, within doors and without — when I sit in the 
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quiet, shaded, orderly room, with the blue eyes of ehild- 
wife turned towards me, and her little fingers twining round 
my hand ! Many' and many an hour I sit thus ; but, of all 
those times, three times come the freshest on my mind. 

It is morning ; and Dora, made so trim by my aunt's hands, 5 
shows me how her pretty hair will curl upon the pillow yet, 
and how long and bright it is, and how she likes to have it 
loosely gathered in that net she wears. 

'‘Not that I am vain of it, now, you mocking boy,' she says, 
when I smile; "but because you used to say you thought it 10 
so beautiful ; and because, when I first began to think about 
you, I used to peep in the glass, and wonder whether you 
would like very much to have a lock of it. Oh, what a foolish 
fellow you were, Doady, when I gave you one ! ” 

"That was on the day when you were painting the flowers I is 
had given you, Dora, and when I told you how much in love 
I was." 

"Ah ! but I didn't like to tell you/^ says Dora, how I 
had cried over them, because I believed you really liked me ! 
When I can run about again as I used to do, Doady, let us go ao 
and see those places where we were such a silly couple, shall 
we? And take some of the old walks? And not forget 
poor papa?" 

"Yes, we will, and have some happy days. So you must 
make haste to get well, my dear." 25 

"Oh, I shall soon do that! I am so much better, you 
don't know!" 

It is evening ; and I sit in the same chair, by the same bed, 
with the same face turned towards me. We have been 
i^ent, and there is a smile upon her face. I have ceased to 
carry my light burden up and down stairs now. She lies here ae 
9II the day. 
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"You won't think what I am going to say, unreasonahld* 
after what you told me, such a little while ago, of Mr. Wjck- 
fieid's not being well? 1 want to see Agnes. Very mu(^ 1 
want to see her." 

5 "I will write to her, my dear. " 

"Will you?" 

"Directly." 

"What a good, kind boy ! Doady, take me on your arm. 
Indeed, my dear, it's^iot a whim. It's not a foolish fancy. 

i6l very much indeed, to see her !" 

"i atn certain of it. I have only to tell her so, and she is 
sure to come." 

"You are very lonely when you go down-stairs, now?" 
Dora whispers, with her arm about my neck. 

1 $ "How can 1 be otherwise, my own love, when I Joe your 
empty chair?" 

"My empty chair !" She clings to me for a little while, in 
silence. "And you really miss mo, Doady?" looking up, 
and brightly smiling. "Even poor, giddy, stupid me?" 

10 "My heart, who is there upon earth that I could miss so 
much?" 

"Oh, husband! I am so ^ad, yet so sorry!" creeping 
closer to me, and folding me in both her arms. She laugtys 
and sobs, and then is quiet, and quite happy. 

15 "Quite!" she says. "Only give Agnes my dear love, 
and tell her that I want very, very much to see her; and I 
have nothing left to wish for." 

"Except to get well again, Dora." 

"Ah, Doady! Sometimes 1 think — you know Jl always 

50 was a silly little thing ! — that that will never be ! " 

^ "Don't say so, Dora! Dearest love, don’t think so!" 

"i won't, if I can help it, Doady. But I am veiy hapf)y ; 
though my dear boy is so lonely by himself, before his chlld- 
Tyife's empty chair ! " 

^ It is night; and I am with her still. Agnes has arrived; 
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has b^on among us, for a whd^ day and an avemng^ She, 
my aimt, and 1, have sat with I^ora since the morning, ;att 
together. We have not talked much, but Dora has been 
perfectly contented and cheerful. We are now alone. 

Do I know, now, that my child-wife will soon leave me ? s 
They have told me so ; they have told me nothing new to mv 
thoughts ; but I am far from sure that 1 have taken that truth 
to heart. I cannot master it. I have withdrawn by myself, 
many times to-day, to weep. I have remembered Who wept*^ 
for a parting between the living and the dead. 1 have bethought ijo 
me of all that gracious and compassionate history. 1 have 
tried to resign myself, and to console myself: and that, I 
hope, I may have done imperfectly; but what I cannot 
finnly settle in my mind is, that the end will absolutely come. 

I hold her hand in mine, t hold her heart in mine, I see her is 
love for me, alive in all its strength. I cannot shut out a pale 
lingering shadow of belief that she will bo spared. 

am going to speak to you, Doady. I am going to say 
something I have often thought of saying, lately. You won^t 
mind?^' with a gentle look. 20 

^^Mind, my darlyig?^' 

'^Because I don’t know what you will think, or what you 
may have thought sometimes. Perhaps you have often 
thought the same. Doady, dear, I am afraid I was too 
young.’’ as 

I lay my face upon the pillow by her, and she looks into my 
eyes, and speaks very softly. Gradually, as she goes on, I 
feel, with a stricken heart, that she is speaking of herself as past. 

“I am afraid, dear, I was too young. I don’t mean in 
years, only, but in experience, and thoughts, and everything. 30 
I was such a silly little creature ! I am afraid it wouW have 
been better, if we had only loved each other as a boy and girl, 
and forgotten it. I have begun to think I was not fit to be a 
wife.” 

,I tiy to stay my tears, and to reply, ”Oh, Dora, love, as fit 3s 
as I to be a husband I” 
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don’t know/’ with the old shake of her curls. ''Per- 
haps I But, if I had been more fit to be married, I might hav€ 
mi^e you more so, too. Besides, you are very clever, itnd 1 
never was.” ^ 

5 "We have been very happy, my sweet Dora.” 

'‘I was very happy, very. But, as years went on, my deai 
boy would have wearied of his child-wife. She would have 
been less and less a companion for him. He would have been 
more and more sensible of what was wanting in his home. She 
xo wouldn’t have improved. It is bettor as it is.” 

"Oh, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak to me so. Every 
wbrd seems a reproach !” 

"No, not a syllable !” she answers, kissing me. "Oh, my 
dear, you never deserved it, and I loved you far too well, to 
IS say a reproachful word to you, in earnest — it was all the 
merit I had, except being pretty — or you thought me so. 
Is it lonely, down-stairs, Doady ? ” 

"Very! Very!” 

"Don’t cry! Is my chair there?” 

20 "In its old place ” 

"Oh, how my poor boy cries ! Ilu&h, hush ! Now, make 
me one promise. I want to speak to Agnes. When you go 
down-stairs, tell Agnes so, and send her up to me ; and while 
I speak to her, lot no one come — not (wen aunt. I want to 
«S apeak to Agnes by herself. I w^ant to speak to Agnes, quite 
alone.” 

I promise that she shall, immediately ; but I cannot leave 
her, for my grief. 

" I said that it was better as it is ! ” she whispers, as she holds 
30 me in her arms. "Oh, Doady, after more years, you never 
pould have loved your child-wife better than you do ; and, 
after more years, she would so have tried and disappointed 
yoiL t^iat you might not have been able to love her half so 
well! I know I was too young and foolish. It is much 
3S better as it is!” 

Agnes is down-stairs, when I go into the parlor ; and I give 
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her the message. She disappears, ieavix^ me ^lone with 
Jip- 

His Chinese house is by th(‘ fire ; and he lies within it, pn 
his bed of flannel, querulously trying to sleep. The bri^t 
moon is high and clear. As I look out on the night, tms s 
fall fast, and my undisciplined heart is chastened heavily — 
heavily. 

I sit down by the fire, thinking with a blind remorse of all 
those secret feelings I have nourished since my marriage. I 
think of every little trifle between me and Dora, and feel the t \ 
truth, that trifles make the sum of life. Ever rising from tlie 
sea of my remembrance, is the image of the dear child as 1 
knew her first, graced by my young love, and by her own, with 
every fascination wherein such love is rich. ’Would it, in- 
deed, have been better if we had loved each other as a boy 
and girl, and forgotten it ? Undisciplined heart, reply ! 

How the time wears, I know not ; until I am recalled by 
luy child-wifc^s old companion. More restless than he was, 
he crawls out of his house, and looks at me, and wanders to the 
door, and whines to go up-stairs. 20 

*^Not to-n\ght, Jip ! Not to-night 

He comes very slowly back to me, Beks my hand, and lifts 
his dim eyes to my face. 

*^Oh, Jip ! It may be, never again !” 

He lies dpwn at my feet, stretches himself out as if to sleep, 25 
and with a plaintive cry, is dead. 

'^Oh, Agnes ! Look, look, here 

— That face, so full of pity and of grief, that rain of tears, 
that awful mute appeal to me, that solemn hand upraised 
towards Heaven ! 

“A^es?^» 

It is over. Darkness com^ before my eyes ; and,- for a 
time, all things are blotted out of my r^embrance. 
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CHAPTER LIV 

MB. MICAWBBR’s TBANBACnOirS 

This is not the time at which I am to enter on the state of 
nly mind beneath its load of sorrow. I came to think that 
the Future was walled up before me, that the energy and 
action of my life were at an end, that I never could find any 
’ 's but in the grave. I came to think so, T saj’^, but not in 
the first shock of my grief. It slowly grew to that. If the 
events I go on to relate, had not thickened around me, in the 
beginning to confuse, and in the end to augment, my afflic- 
tion, it is possible (though I think not probable), that I might 
xo have fallen at once into this condition. As it was, an interval 
occurred before I fully know my own distress; an interval, 
in which I even supposed tliat its sharpest pangs were past ; 
and when my mind could soothe itself by resting on all that 
was most innocent and beautiful, in the tender story that was 
15 closed forever. 

When it was first proposed that I should go abroad, or how 
it came to be agreed among us that I was to seek the restora- 
tion of my peace in change and travel, I do not, even now, 
distinctly know. The spirit of Agnes so p^aded all wfe 
io thought, and said, and did, in that time of sofrow, that I as- 
sume I may refer the project to her influence. But her in- 
fluence was so quiet that I know no rao^sf 
^ And now, indeed, I began to think thht in my old associa* 
tion of her with the stained-glass wihdow in the church, a 
as prophetic foreshadowing of what she would be to me, in the. 
calamity that was to happen in the fulness of time, had found' 
a way into my mind. In all that sorrow, from the moment, 
never to b# forgotten, when she stood before me with her up- 
raised hand, she was like a sacred presence in my lonely house. 
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^(IIM the Angel of Death flighted thete^ my child*wife Ml 
a^eep — they told me so when 1 could bear W lieai' it — pd 
her bosom, with a smile. From my swoon, I first awoke tcTa 
consciousness of her compassionate tears, her wont pf hope 
and peace, her gentle face bending down as from a purer r^ion s 
nearer Heaven, over my undiscij^ined heart, and softening its 
pain. 

I<et me go on. 

I was to go abroad. That seemed to have been deteimiped ' 
among us from the first. The ground now covering all that lo 
could perish*of my departed wife, I waited only for what Mr. 
Micawber called the final pulverization of Heep,'^ and for i 
the departure of the emigrants. 

At the request of Traddles, most affectionate and devoted ’ 
of friends in my trouble, we returned to Canterbury*: I mean is 
my aunt, Agnes, and I. Wo proceeded by appointment 
straight to Mr. Micawber's house ; where, and at Mr. Wick7 
field's, my friend had been laboring ever since, our explosive 
meeting. When poor Mrs. Micawber saw me come in, in my 
black clothes, she was sensibly affected. There was a great 20 
deal of good in Mrs. Micawber's heart, which had not been ' 
dunned out of it in all those many years. 

“Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber,'’ was my aunt's first salu- 
tation after we were seated. “Pray, have you thought about 
that emigration proposal of mine?" 25 

“My dear madam," returned Mr. Micawber, “perhaps I 
cannot better express the conclusion at which Mrs. Micawber, 
your humble servant, and I may add our children, have jointly 
and severally arrived, than by borrowing the language of afi ' 
illustrious poet,® to reply that our Boat is on the 'shore, and 30 
our Bark is on the sea." 

That's right," said my aunt. “ I augur all sorts of good 
f^om your sensible decision." 

^Madam, you do us a great deal of honor," he rejoined. 
He refexted to a memorandum. “With respect to theaji 
pecuniary assistance enabling us to launch our fnm canoe on 
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the ooean of enterprise, I have reconsidered that important 
business point ; and would beg to propose my notes of hand — 
drawn, it is needless to stipulate, on stamps of the amounts 
respectively required by the various Acts of Parliament ap- 
';s plying to such securities — at eighteen, twenty-four and 
thirty months. The proposition I originally submitted, was 
twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four; but I am apprehensive 
that such an arrangement might not allow sufficient time for 
the requisite amount of — Something — to turn up. We 
lo might not,^^ said Mr. Micawber, looking round the room as if 
it represented several hundred acres of highly-cultivated land, 
^^On the first responsibility becoming due, have been success- 
ful in our harvest, or we might not have got our harvest in. 
Labor, I believe, is sometimes difficult to obtain in that por- 
ijtion of our colonial possessions where it will be our lot to 
combat with the teeming soil.'' 

Arrange it in any way you please. Sir," said my aunt. 

Madam," ho replied, ^^Mrs. Micawber and myself are 
deeply sensible of the very considerate kindness of our friends 
90 and patrons. What I wish is, to be perfectly business-like, 
and perfectly punctual. Turning over, as we are about to 
turn over, an entirely new leaf ; and falling back, as ‘We are 
now in the act of falling back, for a Spring of no common 
magnitude ; it is important to my sense of self-respect, besides 
2s being an example to my son, that these arrangements should 
be concluded as between man and man." 

I don't know that Mr. Micawber attached any meaning 
to this last phrase ; I don't know that anybody ever does, 
or did; but he appeared to relish it uncommonly, and 
30 Treated, with an impressive cough, ^*as between man and 
man." 

propose," said Mr. Micawber, “Bills — a convenience 
to the mercantile world, for which, I believe, we are oSigi- 
nally indebted to the Jews, who appear to me to have had a 
devUish deal too much to do with them ever since — because 
they are negotiable. But if a Bond, or any other description 
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of sequrity, would be preferred, I should be hftppy to execute 
any such instrument. As between man and man.'" 

My aunt observed, that in a caise where both parties w^ 
willing to agree to anything, she took it for granted there* 
would be no difficulty in settling this point. Mr. Micawber'5 
was of her opinion. 

*‘In reference to our domestic preparations, matlam/* said 
Mr. Micawber, with some pride, “for meeting the destiny to 
wjhich we are now understood to be self-devotml, I beg to re- 
porf them. My eldest daughter attends at fiv(^ every mom- 10 
ing in a neighboring establishment, to acquire the process — 
if process it may be called — of milking cows. My younger 
children are instructed to observci, as closely as circumstances 
will i;)ermit, the habits of the pigs and poultry maintained in 
the poorer parts of this city : a pursuit from which they have, ig 
on two occasions, been brought home, within an inch of being 
run over. I have myself directed some attention, during the 
past week, to the art of baking; and my son Wilkins has 
issued forth with a walking-stick and driven cattle, when per- 
mitted, by the rugged hirelings who had them in charge, to ^ 
render any voluntary service in that direction — whicn I 
regret to say; for the credit of our nature, was not often ; l\e 
being generally warned, with imprecations, to desist.” 

“All very right, indeed,” said my aunt, encouragingly. 
“Mrs Micawber has been busy, too, I have no doubt.” ag 

“My dear madam,"" returned Mrs. Micawber, with her 
business-like air, “I am free to confess, that I have not been 
actively engaged in pursuits immediately connected with 
ciiltivation or with stock, though well aware that both will 
claim my attention on a foreign shore. Such opportunities sc 
as I have been enabled to alienate from my domestic duties, 

I have devoted to corresponding at some length with my 
family. For I own it seems to me, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” 
said Mrs. Micawber. who always fell back on me, 1 supfo^ 
froh old habit, to wnomsoever else she might address her dia-'ig 
course at starting, “that the time is come when the past 
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Aoidd be buried in oblivion ; when my family should talee 
Mr. Micawber by the hand, and Mr. Micawb^ should take 
family by the hand ; when the lion should lie down Vith 
the lamb, and my family be on terms with Mr. Micawber.^' 

5 I said 1 thought so too. 

*^This, at least, is the light, my dear Mr. Copperfidd/^ 
pursued Mrs. Micawber, “in which I view the subject. When 
I^lived at home with my papa and mama, my papa was accus- 
tomed to ask, when^any point was under discussion in our 
*0 limited circle, ‘ In what light does my Emma view the subject ? ' 
That my papa was too partial, I know ; still, on such a point 
as the fri^d coldness which has ever subsisted between Mr. 
Micawber and my family, I necessarily liave formed an 
^ opinion, delusive though it may be.’^ 

15 *‘No doubt. Of course you liave, ma’am,” said my aunt. 

“Precisely so,” assented Mrs. Micawber. “Now, I may 
be wroi^ in my conclusions ; it is very likely that I am ; but 
my individual impression is, that the gulf between my family 
and Mr. Micawber may be traced to an apprehension, on the 
ao part of my family, that Mr. Micawber would require pecuni- 
ary accommodation, I cannot help thinking,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, with an air of deep sagacity, “that there are mem- 
bers of my family who have been apprehensive that Mf. 
Micaw^ber would solicit them for their names. — 1 do not 
415 mean to be conferred in Baptism upon our children, but to be 
inscribed on Bills of Exchange, and negotiated in liie Money 
Market.” 

The look of penetration with which Mrs. Micawber an- 
nounced this discovery, as if no one had ever thought of it 
so before, seemed rather to astonish my aunt; who abruptly 
^lied, “Well, ma’am, upon the whole, I shouldn’t wonder 
if you were right !^’ 

'r “Mr. Micawber being now on the eve of casting off the 
pecuniary shackles that have so lonjg enthralled him,” said 
as Mm. Micawber, “and of commencing a new career ih a 
country where there is sufficient range for his abilitiee> 
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whidh^ in my opinion^ is exceedi^y important ; Mr. ]Micaw* 
heit^B Abilities pecwiliarly requiring space, — it seems to me 
that my family ^uld signmise the occasion by ooming for- 
ward. What 1 could wish to see, would Ije a meeiii^ betweqsp 
Mr* Micawber and my family at a festive eat(3rtaiiiment, tos 
be given at my family's expense; where Mr. Micawb^^s 
health and prosperity being proposed, by some leading me^ 
ber of my family, Mr. Micawber mi^t have an opport*unity 
of developing his views.'' 

**My dear," said Mr. Micawber, with some b<^at, “it may lo 
be better for me to state distinctly, at once, that if 1 were^ta 
develop my views to that assemble group, they wpuld pos- 
sibly be found of an offensive nature : my impression being 
that your family are^ in the aggregate, importinent Snobs;, 
and, in detail, unmitigated Ruffians," is 

“Micawber," said Mrs. Micawber, shaking her head, “no 1 
You have never understood them, and they have never under* 
stood you." 

Mr. Micawber coughed. 

“They have never understood you, Micawber," said his aa 
wife. “They may be incapable of it. If so, that is their 
misfortune, I can pity their misfortune." 

“lam extremely sorry, my dear Emma," said Mr. Mioaw* 
ber^ relenting, “to have been betrayed into any expressions 
that might, even remotely, have the appearance of being 
strong expressions. All 1 would say, is, that I can go abroad 
without your family coming forward to favor me, — in diort, 
with a parting Shove of their cold shoulders; and that, upon 
the whole, I would rather leave England with such impetus 
as I possess, than derive any acceleration of it from*that quar* 
t^. At the same time, my dear, if they should condescend 
to reply to your communications — which our joint experi- 
^ce renders most improbable far be it from me to be & 
bflmer to your wishes." 

The matter being thus amicably settled, Mr. Micawber gave as 
Mrs* Micawber his arm, and glancing at the heap of bo<d:s 
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and papers lying before Traddles on the table, said they would 
leave us to ourselves ; which they ceremoniously did. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, leaning back ill his 
' chair when they were gone, and looking at me with an affefttion 
5 that made his eyes r^, and his hair all kinds of shapes, “1 
don’t make any excuse for troubling you with business^ be- 
cause I know you are deeply interest^ in it, and it may divert 
your thoughts. My dear boy, I hope you are not worn out ? ” 

'“I am quite mysglf,” said I, after a pause. “We have 
to more cause to thiiilc of my aunt than of any one. You know 
how much sne has done.” 

“Surely, surely,” answered Traddles. “Who can forget 
it!” 

“But even that is not all,” said 1. “During the last fort- 
t$ ni^t, some new trouble has vexed her; and she has been in 
and out of London every day. Several times she has gone 
out early, and been absent until evening. Last night, 
Traddles, with this journey before her, it was almost mid- 
night before she came home. You know what her considera- 
do tion for others is. She will not tell me what has happened to 
distress her.” 

My aunt, very pale, and with deep lines in her fafJC, m 
immovable until I had finished ; when some stray tears found 
their way to her cheeks, and she put her hand on mine. 

«5 “It’s nothing, Trot; it’s nothing. There will be m more 
of it. You shall know by and by. Now, Agnes, my dear, 
let us attend to these affairs.” 

“I must do Mr. Micawber the justice to say,’' Traddles 
began, “that although he would appear not to have worked to 
30 any good account for himself, he is a ihOBt Until^g man when 
he works for other people. I never saw.such a^fellow. If he 
always goes on in the same way, he must be, virtually, about 
two hundred years old, at present. The h^t into whieh he 
has been continually putting himsblf ; and the distracted and 
35 impetuous manner in which he has been diving, day and night, 
. among papers and books; to say nothing of the immense 
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number of letters he has written me between this house and 
Mr. Wiokfield^s, and often across the table when he has been 
sittii^ opposite, and might much more easily have spoken; 
is quite extraordinary. 

^‘Letters I'" cried my aunt. believe he dreams in let- s 
ters!^’ 

There's Mr. Dick, too," said Traddles, “has been doing 
wonders ! As soon as he was released from overlooking TJiMi 
Keep, whom be kept in such charge as / never saw exceeded, 
he began to devote himself to Mr. Wickfield. And really *« 
his anxiety to be of use in the investigations we have been 
making, and his real usefulness in extracting, and copying, and 
fetching, and carrying, have been quite stimulating to us.'*^ 
**Diek is a very remarkable man," exclaimed my aunt; 
“and I always said he was. Trot, 3"ou know it!" is 

“lam happy to say, Miss Wickfield," pursued lYaddles, at 
once with great delicacy and with great earnestness, “that 
in your absence Mr. Wickfield has considerably improved. 
Relieved of the incubus that had fastened upon him for so 
long a time, and of the dreadful apprehensions under which a© 
he had lived, he is hardly the same person. At times, even his 
impaired power of concentrating his memory and attention 
on particular points of business, has recovered itself very 
much ; and he has been able to assist us in making some things 
clear, that we should have found very difiicult indeed, if not as 
hopeless, without him. But, what I have to do is to come to 
results; which are short enough; not to gossip on all the 
hopeful circumstances I have observed, or I shall never have 
done." 

His natural manner and agreeable simplicity mad© it trans- 
parent that he said this to put us in good heart, and to enable 
Agnes to hear her father mentioned with greater confidence; 
but it was not the less pleasant for that. 

“ ^ow, let me see," said Traddles, looking among the paoei^ 
on the table, “Having counted our funi, and reduoea to 3$ 
order a great mass of unintentional confusion in the first piaoe, 
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‘woA coitfufiion and fdsification in the second, m tidse 

it to be clear that Mr. Wickfield might now wind up his busi- 
neoa, and Im agency-trust, and exhibit no deficiency dt de- 
falcation whatever.’* * 

s ‘‘Oh, thank Heaven!” cried Agnes, fervently. 

“But,” said Traddles, “the surplus that would be left as 
his means of support — and I suppose the house to be sold, 
even in saying this — would be so small, not exceeding in all 
probability some hiyidreds of pounds, that perhaps, Miss 
DO Widdield, it would be best to consider vrhether he might not 
, retain his agency of the estate to which he has so long been 
receiver. His friends might advise liim, you know ; now he 
is free. You yourself, Miss Wickfield — Copperfield — I ” 

“I have considered it, Trotwood,” said Agnes, looking to 
x^me, “and I feel that it ought not to be, and must not be ; even 
on the recommendation of a friend to whom I am so grateful, 
and owe so much.” 

“i will not say that I recommend it,” observed Traddles. 
“I think it right to suggest it. Xo more.” 

•0 “lam happy to hear you say so,” answered Agnes, steadily, 
“for it gives me hope, almost assurance, that we think alike. 
Dear Mr. Traddles and dear Trotwood, papa once free mtlF 
honor, what could I wish for ! I have always aspired, if I 
could have released him from the toils in which he was held, 
t5 to reaider back some little portion of the love and care I owe 
him, and to devote my life to him. It has been, for years, 
the utmost height of my hopes. To take our future on mya^, 
will be the next great happiness — the next to his release from 
all trust and responsibility -- that I can know.” 

30 “Have you thought how, Agnes?” 

“Often ! I am not afraid, dear Trotwood, I am certain 
of sueoess. So many people know me here, and think kindly 
of me, that I am certain. Don’t mistrust me. Our wants 
axe not many. If I rent the dear old house, and keep a school, 
1$ 1 sfai^ bo useful and happy.” 

Tbit eslm fervor of her cheerful voice brought back so 
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vividly^ first the dear old house itself, ax>d then xuy 8<ditaa?|r 
bms, that my heart was too full for speech: Tt'addleia 
pretended for a little while to be biisily looking among the 
papers. 

^^Ne?ct, Miss Trotwood/’ said Traddles, '"that property 
yoUrg.'^ 

Well, Sir,'^ sighed my aunt. “All I have got to say about 
it, is, that if it’s gone, I can l>ear it ; and if it's not gone, I 
shall be glad to get it back.” ^ 

“It was originally, I think, eight thousand pounds, Con-m 
sols?” said Traddles. 

“Bight !” replied my aunt. 

“I can't account for more than five,” said Traddles, with 
an air of perplexity. 

' “ — Thousand, do you mean?” inquired my aunt, withxl 

uncommon composure, “or pounds?” 

“Five thousand pounds,” said Traddles. 

“It was all there was,” returned my aunt. “I sold three, 
myself. One, 1 paid for your articles, Trot, my dear ; and the 
other two I have by me. When I lost the rest, I thought it •• 
wise to say nothing about that sum, but to keep it secretly for i 
"a rainy day. f wanted to see how you would come out ctf the , 
trial, Trot; and you came out nobly — persevering, self- 
reliant, self-denying ! So did Dick. Don't speak to me, for 
I find my nerves a little shaken!” as. 

Nobody would have thought so, to see her sitting upright, 
with her arms folded ; but riie had wonderful self-command. 

^^Thoii I am delighted to say,” cried Traddles, beaming 
with joy, “that we have recovered the whole money!” 

I “Don’t congratulate me, anybody!” exclaimed my aunt^s® 
*‘How so, Sir?” 

“You believed it had been misappropriated by Mr. Wick- 
fidd ?” said Traddles. 

“Of course I did,” saijj my sunt, “and was therefore easily 
eUenoed. Agnes, not a word I” „ 31 

“And ind^,” said Traddles, “it was sold, by virtu&Mttfae 
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power of manag^ent he held from you ; but I needn't say by 
whom sold, or on whose actual signature. It was afterwjirds 
pretended to Mr. Wickfield, by that rascal, — and proyed, 
too, by figures, — that he had possessed himself of the money 
5 (on general instructions, he said) to keep other deficiencies and 
difl&culties from the light. Mr. Wickfield, being so weak and 
helpless in- his hands as to pay you, afterwards, several sums 
of, interest on a pretended principal which Vic knew did not 
, exist, made himself, tluhapi)ily, a party to the fraud.” 
to *^And at last took the blame upon himself,” added my 
aunt; ^^and wrote me a mad letter, charging himself with 
robbery, and wrong unlieard of. Upon which I paid him a 
visit early one morning, called for a candle, burnt the letter, 
and told him if he ever could right me and himself, to do it ; 
ts and if he couldn't, to keep his own counsel for his daughter's 
sake. — If anybody speaks to me, I'll leave the house 1 ” 

We all remained quiet ; Agnes covering her face. 

^‘Well, my dear friend,” said my aunt, after a pause, ‘^and 
you have really extorted the money back from him?” 

$o “Why, the fact is,” returned Traddles, “Mr. Micawber 
had so completely hemmed him in, and was always ready with 
so many new points if an old one failed, that he could not 
escape from us. A most remarkable circumstance is, that I 
really don't think he grasped this sum' even so much for the 
as Ratification of his avarice, which was inordinate, as in the 
. hatred he felt for Copperfield. He said so to me, plairily. 
He said he would even have spent as much, to balk or injure 
Copperfield.” 

J “Hal'^ said my aunt, knitting her brows thoughtfully, and 
30 glancing at Agnes. “And what's become of him?” 

“I don't know.. He left here,” said Traddles, “with his 
mother, who had been clamoring, and beseeching, and dis^ 
dosing, the whole time. They went away by one of the 
liOndon night coaches, and I know no more about him ; ex* 
35 oept^at his malevolence to me at parting was audacious. 
He^H^med to consider himself hardly less indebted to me, 
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than to Mr, Micawber ; which I consider Tas I told him) quite 
a compliment.” 

‘*Do you suppose he has any money, Traddles?” I asked. 

“Oh dear, yes, I should think so,'’ ho replied, shaking his 
head, seriously. “ I should say he must have pocketed a gofld 5 
deal, in one way or other. But, I think you would find, 
Copperfield, if you had an opportunity of observing hio course, 
that money would never keep that man out of mischief. He 
is such an incarnate hypocrite, that w hatevor object he pur- 
sues, he must pursue crookedly. It’s his only compensation la 
for the outward restraints he puts ui>on himself. 
creeping along the ground to some small end or other, he toI 
always magnify every ()]:)ject in the way ; and consequently 
will hate and suspect everybody that comes, in the most 
innocent manner, between him and it. So, the crooked ts 
courses will become crookeder, at any moment, for the least 
reason, or for none. I t’s only necessary to consider his history 
he^e,” said Traddles, “to know that.” 

“He's a monster of meanness 1 ” said my aunt. 

“Really I don't 'know about that,'’ observed Traddles,** 
thoughtfully. “Many people can be very mean, when they 
give their minds to it.” 

“And now, touching Mr, Micawber,” said my aunt. 

“Well, really,” said Traddles, cheerfully, “I must, once 
more, give Mr. Micawber high praise. But for his having *5 
been so patient and persevering for so long a time, we never 
could have hoped to do anything worth speaking of. And I 
think we ought to consider that Mr. Micawber did right, for 
right’s sake, when we reflect what terms he might have made 
with Uriah Heep himself, for his silence.” 3 * 

“I think so too,” said I. 

“Now, what would you give him?” inquired my aunt. 

“Oh ! Befon; you come to that,” said Traddles, a little 
disconcerted, “I am afraid I thought it discreet to omit (not 
being able to carry everything before me) two points. 
ing this lawless adjustment — for it’s perfectly lawlesa^fom 
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beg^smiiig to end — of a difficult affair. Those I O U’s, and 
so forth, which Mr. Micawber gave him for the advances he 
bad '' 

Well f They must be paid,'’ said my aunt, 
j “Yes, but I don’t know when they may be proceeded on, or 
where they are,” rejoined Traddles, opening his eyes ; “and I 
anticipate, that, between this time and his departure, Mr. 
Micawber will be constantly arrested, or taken in execution.” 

“Then he must be constantly set free again, and taken out 
*oof execution,” said my aunt. ” What’s the amount aho^ 
gether?” 

“Why, Mr. Micawber has entered the transactions — he 
. oaite them transactions — with great form, in a book,” re- 
, joined Traddles, smiling ; “and he makes the amount a hun- 
U ilkd and three pounds, five.” 

' “Now, what shall we give him, that sum included?” said 
^,tny aunt. “Agnes, my dear, you and I can talk about divi- 
mon of it afterwards. What should it be? Five hundred 
pounds?” 

ao Upon this, Traddles and I both struck in at once. We bpth 
recommended a small sum in money, and the payment, with- 
out stipulation to Mr. Micawber, of the Uriah claims as th^ 
came in. We proposed that the family should have their 
passage and their outfit, and a hundred pounds; and that 
25 Mr. Micawber’s arrangement for the repayment of the ad- 
vances should lie gravely entered into, as it might be wholes 
some for him to suppose himself under that responsibility. 
To this, I added the suggestion, that I should give some ex- 

? anati 0 n of his character and history to Mr. Peggotty, who 
knew colild be relied on ; and that to Mr. Peg^tty should 
be quietly entrusted the discretion of advancing another 
hundred. I further proposed to interest Mr. Micawber in 
Mr. Peggotty, by confiding so much of Mr. Peggotty's story 
to him as 1 might feel justified in relating, or might think ex- 
35 pedient ; and to endeavor to bring each of them to bear upon 
theother, for the common advantage. We all entered warmy 
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tb^e viem ; and 1 may mention at once, that fim pnn-^ 
cipalfl themselves did so, shortly afterwards, with pmeet 
good-will and harmony, / • * 

Seeing that Traddles now glanced an)dously at my atizd^ 
agmn, 1 reminded him of the second and last point to wfaidi 5 
he ban adverted. ' ^ 

** You and your aunt will excuse me, Copperfield, if Ilkouch 
opcm a painful theme, as I greatly fear I shail,^' said Traddles, 
h^il^ting; **but 1 think it necessary to bring it to your 
recollection. On the day of Mr. Micawber's memorable de- m 
nunciation, a threatening allusion was made by Uriah Heep 
to your aunt’s — husband.” 

My aunt, retaining her stiff position, and apparent com- 
posure, assented with a nod. 

** Perhaps,” observed Traddles, “it was mere purposdless 15 
impertinence?” 

“No,” returned my aunt. 

“There was — pardon me — really such a person, and at 
all in his power?” hinted Traddles. 

“Yes, my good friend,” said my aunt. io 

Traddles, with a perceptible lengthening of his face, ex- 
plained that he had not been able to approach this subject ; 
that it had shared the fate of Mr. Micawbcr’s liabilities, in 
not being comprehended in the terms he had made ; that we 
were no longer of any authority with Uriah Keep; and that 25 
if he could ao us, or any of us, any injm^y or annoyance, no 
doubt he wquld. 

My aunt remained quiet; until again some stray team 
founa their way to her cheeks. 

You are quite right,” she said. “It was very thoughtful je 
to mention it.” 

“Can 1 — or Copperfield — do anything ?” asked Traddles, 
gently. 

“Nothing,” said my aunt. “I thank you many times* 
my &ar, a vain thr^t I Let us have Mr. and Mvs. u 
Wcawber back. And don't any of you speak to me !” WHIi 
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that, she smoothed her dress, and sat, with her upright car- 
riage, looking at the door. 

^‘Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber!” said my aunt, when 
they entered. “We have been discussing your emigration, 
S with many apologies to you for keeping you out of the room 
so long ; and Fll tell you what arrangements we propose.’^ 

Thfese she explained, to the unbounded satisfaction of the 
family, — children and all being then present, — and so much 
to the awakening of*Mr. Micawber’s punctual habits in the 
JO opening stage of all bill transactions, that he could not be 
dissuaded from immediately rushing out, in the highest spirits, 
to buy the stamps for his notes of hand. But, his joy re- 
ceived a sudden check ; for Avithin five minutes, he returned 
in the custody of a sherifFa officer, informing us, in a flood of 
IS tears, that all was lost. We, being quite prepared for this 
event, which was of course a proceeding of Uriah Heep^s, 
soon paid the money; and in five minutes more Mr. Micaw- 
ber was seated at the table, filling up the stamps with an 
expression of perfect joy, which only that congenial employ- 
do ment, or the making of punch, could impart in full complete- 
ness to his shining face. To see him at work on the stamps, 
with the relish of an artist, touching them like pictures, look- 
ing at them sideways, taking weighty notes of dates and 
amounts in his pocket-book, and contemplating them when 
finished, with a high sense of their precious value, was ^ sight 
indeed. 

“Now, the best thing you can do, Sir, if you^ll allow me to 
advise you,^' said my aunt, after silently observing him, “is 
to abjure that occupation for evermore. '' 

30 “Madam,” replied Mr. Micawber, “it is my intention to 
re|ister such a vow on the virgin page of the future. Mrs. 
Micawber will attest it. I trust,” said Mr. Micawber, sd- 
emnly, “that my son Wilkins will ever bear in mind, that he 
had infinitely better put his fist in the fire, than use it to handle 
3sthe serpents that have poisoned the life-blood of his un^ppy 
parent !” Deeply affected, and changed in a moment to tte 
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image of despair, Mr. Micawber regarded the serj^ts with a 
look of gloomy abhorrence (in which his late adiniration of 
them was not quite subdued), folded them up, and put them 
in his pocket. 

This closed the proceedings of the evening. We welfes ' 
weary with sorrow and fatigue, and my aunt and I were to 
return to London on the morrow. It was arranged that 
the Micawbers should follow us, after effecting a sale of their 
goods to a broker; that Mr. Wickfield’s etfairs should \ 
brought to a settlement, with all convenient speed, under the xc 
direction of IVaddJcs ; and that Agnes should also come to [ 
London, pending those arrangements. We passed the ni^t 
at the old house, which, freed from the presence of the Heeps, 
seemed purged of a disease ; and 1 lay in my old room, like , . ' 
a shipwrecked wanderer come home. *5 

We went back next day to my aunt’s house — not to mine ; 
and when she and I sat alone, as of old, before going to^ b^, 
she said : 

‘‘Trot, do you really wish to know what I have had upon 
my mind lately ?’^ 20 

‘'Indeed I do, aunt. If there ever was a time when I 
felt unwilling that you should have a sorrow or anxiety which : 
I could not share, it is now.” 

“You have had sorrow enough, child,” said my aunt, affec- 
tionately, “without the addition of my little miseries, 1 25 
could have no other motive. Trot, in keeping anything from 
you.” 

“I know that well,” said I. “But tell me now.” 

"Would you ride with me a little way to-morrow morning ?” 
asked my aunt. 

“Of course.” 

“At nine,” said she. “I’ll tell you then, my dear.” 

At nine, accordingly, we went out in a little, chariot, and 
drove to London. We drove a long way through the streets, . 
until we came to one of the large hospitals. Standing hsxa^ i 
by the building was a plain hearse. The driver recognized 
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r my Mnt, and, in obedience to a motion of her hand at the win- 
dow, drove slowly off ; we following. 

‘‘You understand it now, Trot/' said my aunt. ‘'H| is 
gone!" 

“Did he die in the hospital?" 

“Yes." 

She sat immovable beside me ; but, again I saw the stray 
tears on her face. 

“He was there on^je before," said my aunt presently. 
lwi“He was ailing a long time — a shattered, broken man, these 
‘ many years. When he knew his state in this last illness, he 
adked them to send for me. He was sorry then. Verj 
sorry." 

‘^You went, I know, aunt," 

“I went. I was with him a good deal afterwards." 

^ “He died the night before we went to Canterbury ? " said I. 

My aunt nodded. “No one can harm him now," she said. 
“It was a vain threat." 

We drove away, out of town, to the churchyard at Hom- 
•o sey.® “Better here than in the streets," said my aunt. “He 
was bom here." 

We alighted; and followed the plain coffin to a corner I 
remember well, where the service was read consigning it to 
; the dust. 

“Six-and-thirty years ago, this day, my dear," said toy 
aunt, as we walked back to the chariot, “I was married. God 
foreive us all !” 

We took our seats in silence ; and so she sat beside me for 
a long time, holding my hand. At length she sudd^y burst 
30 into tears, .and said : 

“He was a fine-looking man when I married him, Trot — 
and he was sadly changed I" 

It did not last long. After the relief of tears, she soon be- 
came composed, and even cheerful. Her nerves were a little 
she said, or she would not nave given way to it* 
God forgive ub all ! 
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^ we rode back to her little cottage at Highgate, where we 
found the following short note, which had arrived by that 
moming^s post from Mr. Mieawber : — 

“Canterbury, 

“Friday. $ 

“My dear Madam, and Copperficld, 

“The fair land of promise lately looming on the horizon 
is again enveloped in impenetrable mists, aiid forever with- 
drawn from the eyes of a drifting wTetch whose Doom is^^ 
f^edl , ** 

“Another writ has been issued (in His Majesty's High Court 
of King's Bench at Westminster), in another cause of Hsep j 
V. Micawber, and the defendant in that cause is the prey of 
the sheriff having legal jurisdiction in this bailiwick. ‘ 

V ‘Now's the day,® and now’s the hour, ’ t| 

See the front of battle lower, 

See approach proud Edward’s power — 

Chains and slavery ! ’ 


Consigned to which, and to a sp^dy end (for mental torture is 
not supportable beyond a certain point, and that point I feel 
I have attained), my course is run. Bless you, bless you I 
Some future traveller, visiting, from motives of curiosity, 
not unmingled, let us hope, with sympathy, the place of 
confinement allotted to debtors in this city, may, and I trust 
will, Ponder, as he traces on its wall, inscribed with a rusty as 
nail, 

“The obscure initials 
. “W. M, 


“P.S. I re-open this to say that our common friend, Mr. 
Thomas Traddles (who has not yet left us, and is lookiagai 
extremely well), has paid the debt and costs, in the noble name 
^ Miss Trotwood ; and that myself and family are at the 
height of earthly bliss." 
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CHAPTER LV 

TEMPEST 

I, NOW approach an event in my life, so indelible, so awful. 
eo bound by an infinitcJ^variety of ties to all that has preceded 
it, in these pages, that, from the beginning of my narrative, 
I have seen it growing larger and larger as I advanced, like 
$a great tower in a plain, and throwing its fore-cast shadow 
even on the incidents of my childish days. 

For years after it occurred, I dreamed of it often. I have 
started up so vividly impressed by it, that its fury has yet 
w -seemed ra^ng in my quiet room, in the still night. I dream 
;&of it sometimes, though at lengthened and uncertain intervals, 

’ to this hour. I have an association between it and a stormy 
t wind, or the lightest mention of a sea-shore, as strong as 
, .any of which my mind is conscious. As plainly as I behold 
I what happened, I will try to write it down. I do not recall it, 
IS but see it done ; for it happens again before me. 

The time drawing on rapidly for the sailing of the emigrant- 
ship, "my good old nurse (almost broken-hearted for me, when 
we first met) came up to London. I was constantly with li^r, 
and her brother, and the Micawbers (they being very much 
•0 together) ; but Emily I never saw. 

One evening when the time was close at hand, I was alone 
with Feggotty and her brother. Our conversation turned on 
' Ham. She described to us how tenderly he had taken leave 
of her, and how manfully and quietly he had borne himself. 
^5,Most of all, of late, when she believed he was most tried. It 
was a subject of which the affectionate creature never tired ; 
and our interest in hearing the many examples which she, 
/ who was so much with him, had to relate, was equal to hers 
r in ndating^them. 
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My aunt and I were at that time vacating the two cottages 
at Highgate ; I intending to go abroad, and she to return to 
her house at Dover. We had a temporary lodging in Covent 
Garden. As I walked home to it, after this evening's convex- . 
sation, reflecting on what had passed between Ham and myself 5 
when I was Mst at Yarmouth, I wavered in the ori^ndl pur- 
pose I had formed, of leaving a letter for Emily when I should 
take leave of her uncle on board the ship, and thought it 
would be better to write to her now. She might desito, I 
thought, after receiving my communication, to send someK 
parting word by me to her unliappy lover. I ought to gi'^ e 
her the opportunity. 

I therefore sat down in my room, before going to bed, and 
wrote to her. I told her that 1 had seen him, and that he had 
requested me to tell her what I liavc already written in its i« 
place in these sheets. I faithfully repeated it. I had no need ^ 
to enlarge upon it, if I had had the right. Its deep fidelity* 
and goodness were not to be adorned by me or any man. 

I left it out, to be sent round in the morning ; with a line to 
Mr. Peggotty, requesting him to give it to her ; and went to bed ac 
at daybreak. , 

I was weaker than I knew then; and, not falling asleep 
until the sun was up, lay late, and unrefreshed, next 
day. I was roused by the silent presence of my aunt at my 
bedside. I felt it in my sleep, as I suppose we all do feel such aj 
things. 

‘‘Trot, my dear," she said, when I opened my eyes, “I 
couldn’t make up my mind to distiirb you. < Mr. Peggotty is . 
here ; shall he come up ?" 

I replied yes, and he soon appeared. 

“Mas'r Da\^," he said, when we had shaken hands, “I 
giv EmMy your letter, 8ir, and she writ this hecr ; and begged 
of me fur to ask you to read it, and if you see no hurt in't, to be * 
so kind as take charge onT." 

“Have you read it ?" said I. a ; 

He Aoddod sorrowfully. I opened it, and read as follows: 
voL. n— 2 b 
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t *"^1 have got your message. Ob, wbat can 1 write, to £bank 
you for your good and blessed kindness to me ! , 

1 have put the words close to my heart. 1 shall keep th^ 
till I die. They are sharp thorns, but they are such comfort. 
5 1 have prayed over them, oh, I have prayed .so much. When 
1 tod what you are, and what uncle is, I think what God must 
, be, and can cry to Him. 

‘^<Jood-bye forever. Now, my dear, my friend, good-bye 
, foreyer in this world. In another world, if I am forgiven, I 
t 0 ttmjr wake a child and oOme to you. AU thanks and blessings. 
Farow^, evermore ! ” 

A. This, blotted with tears, was the letter. 

L ‘‘May I teU her as you doen^t see no hurt in^t, and as you’ll 
to so fand as take charge on’t, Mas’r Davy?” said Mr. 
Pbggotty, when I had read it. 

“Unquestionably,” said I — “but I am thinking ” 

“Yes, Mas’r Davy?” 

“I am thinking,” said I, “that I’ll go down again to Yar- 
%nouth. There’s time, and to spare, for me to go and come 
10 back before the ship sails. My mind is constantly running 
, on him, in his solitude ; to put this letter of her writing in 
his hand at this time, and to enable you to tell her, in the 
moment of parting, that he has got it, will be a kindness to 
both of them. I solemnly accepted his commission, dear 
rspobd fellow, and cannot discharge it too completely. The 
i p>umey is nothing to me. I am restless, and shall be better 
m motion. I’ll go down to-night ” 

Though he anxiously endeavored to dissuade me, I saw 
that he was of my mind; and this, if I had required to 
lobe confirmed in my intention, would have had the effect. 
He went round to the coach-office, at my request, and took the 
boXHSeat for me on the mail. In the evening I started, by 
that conveyance, down the road I had traversed under so 
many vicissitudes. 

ts “Don’t you think that,” I asked the coachman, in the first 
^stage out of London, “a very remarkable sky? I dem’t 
remember to have seen one like it.” 
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”Nor I — not ^ual to it," he r^jplied. *'That'» wind, Si^.‘ 
There'll be mischirf done at sea, I expect, before kmg.”. 

It was a murky confumon~ here and there blottrf withia 
color like the color of the smoke from damp fuel — of 
douds tossed up into most remarkable heaps, suggesting 5 
greater heights in the clouds than there were depths djdow 
tlibetn to the bottom of the deepest hollows in the earth, 
through which the wild moon seemed to plungt^ headlong, as if, 
in a (head disturbance of the laws of nature, she had lost her 
way and weye frightened. There had been a wind aH day 
and it was rising then, with an extraordinary great sounti 
In another hour it had much increased, and the sky wai 
more overcast, and blew hard. - 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and densely 
overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, it came on to 
blow, harder and harder. It still increased, until our horses 
could scarcely face the wind. Many times, in the dark 
part of the night (it was then late in September, when the 
nights were not short), the leaders turned about, or came to a 
dead stop ; and we were often in serious apprehension that the m 
coach would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came . 
up before this storm, like showers of steel ; and, at those times, 
when there was any shelter of tree^ or lee walls to be got, 
we were fain to stop, in a sheer impossibility of continuing 
the struggle. »5 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. I had been 
in Yarmouth wlien the seamen said it blew great guns, but 
I had never known the like of this, or anything approaching 
to it. We came to Ipswich® — very late, having had to fight 
every inch of ^ound since we were ten miles out of London: 30 
and found a cluster of people in the markct-plaCe, who had 
risen from their beds in the night, fearful of falling chimneys. 
Some of these, congregating about the inn yard while we 
changed horses, told us of great sheets of lead having been 
rippM off a high church-^tower, and fiung into a by-streel, ^ 
which they then blocked up. Others had to tell of countiy 
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coitui^ in from -ncigh^riiig villages, who had seen 
great trees lying tom out of the earth, and whole ricks sqat- 
tered about .the roads and fields. Still, there was no abate- 
ment in the storm, but it blew harder. 

5 ■ As.we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which 
this might}'' wind was blowing dead on shore, its force became 
more and more terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its 
spray was on our lips> and showered salt rain upon us. The 
water w’as out, over mil6s and miles of the fiat country adjacent 
bo Yarmouth ; and every sheet and puddle lashed its banks, 
and had its stress of little breakers setting heavily towards 
bs. When we came within sight of the sea, the waves on 
horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, were 
pKe glimpses of another shore with towers and buildings. 
:$ When et last we got into the town, the people came out to 
their doors, all aslant, and with breaming hair, making a 
wonder of the mail that had come through such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the sea : 
staggering along the street, which was strewn with sand and 
IP sea-weed, and with flying blotches of sea-foam; of 

falling slates and tiles ; and holding by people I met, at angry 
corners. Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the boat- 
men, but half the people of the town, lurking behind buildings ; 
some, now and then braving the fury of the storm to look 
IS away to sea, and blown sheer out of their course in trying to 
get zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose 
husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, which there 
was too much ret«r»on to think might have foundered before 
(pthey could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled old sailors 
were among the people, shaking their heads, as they looked 
* from water to sky, and muttering to one another ; shipowners, 
excited and imeasy ; children, huddling together, and peering 
into older faces ; even stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, 
fS levelling their glasses at the sea from belund places of shelter, 
as if they .were surveying an enemy. 
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arM 'vnndows, the rumbUng'm the eh}mnje 3 h 9 , the appaieg^ 
locking of the very house that sheltered me, and tiie proi^oiis ' 
tumult of the sea, were more fearful than in the mdrp^. ^ 
But there was now a great darkness besides; and thM,|D-« 
vested the storm with new terrors, real and fanciful. 5 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, 1 could not continue 
steadfast to anything. Something within me, faintly answer*- 
ing to the storm without, tossed up the depths of my meraoiy, 
and made a tumult in them. Yet, in all the hurry of toy 
thoughts, wild running with the thundering sea, — the storm, 
and my uneasiness regarding Ham, were always in the fore- , 
ground. 

My dinner went away almost untasted, and I tried to 
refresh myself with a glass or two of wine. In vain. 1 fell 
into a didl slumber before the fire, without losing my con- x5 
sciousness, either of the uproar out of doors, or of the place ■ 
in which I was. Both became overshadowed by a new and 
indefinable horror; and when 1 awoke — or rather when 
I shook off the lethargy that bound me in my chair — 
my whole frame thrilled with objectless and unintelligible ao 
fear. 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer, listened 
to the awful noises : looked at faces, scenes, and figures in 
the fire. At length, the steady ticking of the undisturbed 
clock on the wall tormented me to that degree that I resolved as 
to go to bed. 

It was reassuring, on such a night, to be told that some of, , 
the inn-servants had agreed together to sit Up until morning, i 
I went to bed, exceedingly weary and heavy • but, on my „ 
lying down, all such sensations vanished, as if by magic, and 
I was broad awake, with every sense refined. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind and water; 
imagining, now, that I heard shrieks out at sea; now, thal 
I distinctly heard the firing of signal guns ; and now, the fall ' ^ 
of houses in the town. I got up, several times, and looked out ; ag 
but could see nothing, exc^t the reflection in the windpw^^ 
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paaes of the faint candle I had left burning;, and of my dkn. 
Jukspixl face looking in at me from the black void. * 

At length, m3’' restlessness attained to such a pitclf, that 
I hurried on my clothes, and went down-stairs. In the large 
s kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and ropes of onions hanging 
ftt»n the beams, the watchers were clustered together, in 
various attitudes, about a table, purposely moved away from 
the great chimney, and brought near the door. A pretty 
giri, who had her ears stopped with her apron, and hor 05^68 
10 upon the door, screamed when I appeared, supposir^ me to 
be a spirit ; but the others had more presence of mind, and 
were glad of an addition to their company. One man, re- 
ferring to the topic they had been discussing, asked me whether 
I thought the souls of the collier-crews w’ho had gone down, 
IS were out in the storm ? 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened 
the yard-g<die, and looked into the empty street. The sand, 
the sea-weed, and the flakes of foam, wore driving by ; and 
I was obliged to call for assistance before I could shut the 
90 gate again, and make it fast against the wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, when I 
at length returned to it ; but I was tired novr, and, getting 
' into bed again, fell — off a tower and down a precipice — into 
^ the depths of sleep. I have an impression that for a long time, 
§5 though I dreamed of being elsewhere and in a variety of 
scenes, it was always blowing in my dream. At length, I 
lost that feeble hold upon reality, and was engaged wdth two 
dear friends, but who they were I don’t know, at the siege 
of some town in a roar of cannonading. 

$0 The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant, that 
I could not hear ■something I much desired to hear, until I 
made a great exertion and awoke. It was broad day — eight 
or nine o’clock; the storm ra^g, in lieu of the batteries; 
said some one knocking and calling at my door. 

.m$ What is the matter ? ” I cried. 

^ wreck! Closebyt” 
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I sprang out of bed, and asked, what wrack ? 

schooner, from Spain ot Portugal, laden with Iniisit 
and wine. Make haste, Sir, if you want to see ! 11^ 
thought, down on the beadi, she'll go to pieces ev«y mo- 
ment." I s 

The excited voice went clamoriiig along the staircaae; 
and I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as 1 could,, 
and ran into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all running m 
one direction, to the beach. I ran the same way, outstripping m 
a good many, and soon eame facing tlie wild sea. 

The wind might by this time have lulled a litt e, though 
not more sensibly than if the cannonading I had dreamed 
had been diminished by the silencing of half-a-dozen guns out <h 
hundreds. But, the sea, having upon it the additional 
tation of the whole night, was infinitely more terrific than 
when I had seen it last. Every appearance it had then pre- 
sentee^ bore the expression of being swelled; and the height 
to which the breakers rose, and, looking over one another, 
bo^e one another down, and rolled in, in interminable hosts, ao 
was most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and wav% 
and in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, and my 
first breathless efforts to stand against the weather, I was 
so confused that I looked out to sea for the wreck, and saw 25 
nothing but the foaming heads of the great waves. A half- 
dressed boatman, standing next me, pointed with his bare 
arm (a tattoo'd arrow on it, pointing in the same direction) 
to the leP Then, 0 great Heaven, I saw it, clo§e in wpm, 
us ! ^ ^ 39 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from th© 
deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of sail aiut 
rigging; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled and beat~ 
which she did without a moment's pause, and with a videnee 
guite inconceivable — beat the side as if it would stave 
it in^ Some efforts were even then being made^ to cut this « 
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portion of the wreck away; for, as the ship, which was 
broadside on, turned towards us in her rolling, I plainly des- 
cried her people at work with axes, especially one active 
figure with long curling hair, conspicuous among the rest. 

$ But, a great cry, which was audible even above the wind and 
water, rose from the shore at this moment ; the sea, sweeping 
over tiie rolling wreck, made a clean breach, and carried men, 
sbars, casks, planks« bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into the 
lulling surge. 

10 The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of a rent 
sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage flapping to and 
fro. The ship had struck once, the same boatman hoarsely 
said in my ear, and then lifted in and struck again. I under- 
stood him to add that she was parting amidships, and I could 
IS readily suppose so, for the rolling and beating were too tre- 
mendous for any human work to suffer long. As he spoke, 
there was another great cry of pity from the beach; four 
men arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging to the 
rigdng of the remaining mast ; uppermost, the active figure 
to with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship rolled and 
dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, now showing 
us the whole sweep of her deck, as she turned on her beam- 
ends towards the shore, now nothing but her keel, as she 
sprang wildly over and turned towards the se% the bell rang ; 
and its sound, the knell of those unhappy men, was borne 
towards us on the wind. Again we lost her, and again she 
rose. Two men were gone. The agony on shore increased. 
Men groaned, and clasped their hands; women shrieked, 
30 and turned away their faces. Some ran wildly up and down 
along the beach, crying for help where no help could be. I 
found .myself one of these, frantically imploring a knot of 
sailors whom I knew, not to let those two lost creatures perish 
before our eyes. 

They were making out to me, in an agitated way — I don't 
know how, for the Uttle 1 could hear I was scarcely composed 
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enotlgli to understand — that the life-boat had been bravdy 
maimed an hour ago, and could do nothing; and that as no 
man would be so desperate as to attempt to wade off , with a 
rope, and establish a communication with the shore, thiae 
was nothing left to try ; when I noticed that some new sensa- 5 
tion moved the people on the beach, and saw them part, and 
flam come breaking through them to the fiont. 

I ran to him — as well as I know, to repeat my appeal ton 
help. But, distracted though I was, by a sight so new to me 
and terrible, the determination in his face, and liis look, out x 
to sea — exactly the same look as I remembered in connectitiB 
with the morning after Emily^s flight — awoke me to a knowl- 
edge of his danger. I held him back with both aims ; and 
implored the men with whom 1 had been speaking, not to listen 
to him, not to do murder, not to let him stir from off thai^ x 
sand ! 

Another cry arose on shore; and looking to. the wreck, we , 
saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, beat off the lower of the 
two men, and fly up in triumph round the active figure left 
alone upon the mast. 

'Against such a sight, and against such determination ae 
that of the calmly desperate man who was already accustomed 
to lead half the people preseat, I might as hopefuUy have 
entreated the wind. ^^Mas^r Davy,'^ he said, cheerily grasp- 
ing me by both hands, ‘‘if my time is come, ^tis come. If 
^tan^t, bide it. Lord above bless you, and bless all! 

Mates, make me ready ! Fm a going off ! ” 

I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, 
where the people around me made me stay ; ‘ urging, as t 
confusedly perceived, that he was bent on going* wiflx help 3 
or without, and that I should endanger the precautions for 
his safety by troubling those with whom they rested. I don^t 
know what I answered, or what they rejoined; but, I saw 
burry on the beach, and men running with ropes from a cap- 
stan that was there, and penetrating into a circle of flares | 
that lud him from me. Then, 1 saw him standing done, " 
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in fk fleamaa’s frock and trousers: a rope in his hand, oi 
4 ikmg to his wrist : another round his body : and sevesal of 
the best men holding, at a little distance, to the latter, 
he laid out himself, slack upon the shore, at his feet. 

The wredt, even to my unpractised eye, was breaking up. 
1 saw that she was parting in the middle, and that the life 
of the solitary man upon the mast hung by a thread. Still, 
he clung to it. He had a singular red cap on, — not like a 
sailor’s cap, but of a finer color ; and as the few yielding planks 
to between him and destruction rolled and bulged, and his an- 
ticipative death-knell rang, he was seen by all of us to wave it. 
I saw him do it now, and thought I was going distracted, 
when his action brought an old remembrance to my mind of a 
once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence 
of suspended breath behind him, and the storm before, until 
there was a great retiring wave, wlien, with a backward glance 
at those who held the rope which was made fast round his 
body, he dashed in after it, and in a moment was buffeting 
with the water ; rising with the hills, falling with the valleys, 
lost beneath the foam; then drawn again to land. They 
hauled in hastily. 

He was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where I stood ; 
but he took no thought of that. He seemed hurriedly to 
85 fjive them some directions for leaving him more free — or so 
i judged from the motion of his arm — and was gone as before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with the hills, falling 
with the valleys, lost beneath the rugged foam, borne 
in towaj^ the shore, borne on towards the ship, striving hard 
50 and valiantly. The distance was nothing, but the power of 
the sea and wind made the strife deadly. At length he neared 
the wreck. He was so near, that with one more of his vigor- 
ous i^rokes he would be clinging to it, — when, a high, green, 
vius^ hill-side of water, moving on shoreward, from beyond 
^ the ship, he seemed to les^ up into it with a mighty bound, 
and the. ship was gone I 
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Some eddying fragments 1 sa%v in the sea, as if a mere cask 
had been broken, in running lo the spot where they were 
hauling in. Consternation was in every face. They drew 
him to my very feet — insensible — dead. He was carlied 
to the nearest house; and, no one preventing me now^ 1 $ 
remained near him, busy, while every means of restoration 
were tried ; but he had been beaten to death by the great 
wave, and his generous heart was stilled forever. 

As I sat beside the bed, w'hen hoi>e was abandoned and 
was done, a fisherman, who liad known me when Emily and ijo 
I were children, and ever since, whispered my name at -the 
door. 

^^Sir,” said he, with tears starting to his weather-beaten 
face, which, with his trembling lips, was ashy pale, ^‘will 
you come over yonder?’^ 15 

The old remembrance that had been recalled to me, was 
in his look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaning on the annhe 
held out to support me : 

‘‘Has a body come ashore?’^ 

He said, “Yes 20 

“Do I know it ?” I asked then. 

He answered nothing. 

But, he led me to the shore. And on that part of it where 
she and I had looked for shells, two children — on that part of 
it where some lighter fragments of the old boat, blown down 2 $ 
last night, had been scattered by the wind — among the ruins 
of the home he had wronged — I saw him lying with his head 
upon his arm, as I had often seen him lie at school. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

THB NEW WOUND, AND THE OLD 

1 

No need, O Steerfbrth, to have said, when we last spoke 
together, in that hour which I so little deemed to be our 
parting-hour — no need to have said, Think of me at my 
best!" I have done that ever; and could I change now, 

I looking on this sight ! 

They brought a hand-bier, and laid him on it, and covered him 
with a flag, and took him up and bore him on towards the 
houses. All the men who carried him had known him, and gone 
saUing with him, and seen him merry and bold. They carried 
him through the wild roar,*a hush in the midst of all the 
tumult; and took him to the cottage where Death was 
already. 

But, when they set the bier down on the threshold, they 
looked at one another, and at me, and whispered. I knew 
why. They felt as if it were not right to lay him down in 
the same quiet room. 

We went into the town, and took our burden to the. inn. 
So soon as I could at all collect my thoughts, I sent for Joram, 
and begged him to provide me a conveyance in which it 
could be got to London in the night. I knew that the care of 
it, and the hard duty of preparing his mother to receive it, 
could only rest with me; and I was anxious to discharge 
that duty as faithfully as I could. 

I chose the night for the journey, that there might be less 
curiosity when I left the town. But, although it was nearly 
midnight when I came out of the yard in a chaise, followed 
what I had in charge, there were many people waiting. 
At intervals, along the town, and even a little way out upon the 
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roadi I saw more; but at length only the bleak night and 
the open country were around atd the ashes of my youth- 
ful friendship. j 

Upon a mellow autumn day, about noon, when the grouxm 
w^aa perfumed by fallen leaves, and many more, in beauttful 
tints of yellow, red, and brown, yet hung upon the trees, 
through which the sun was shining, I arrived at Highgate. 
I walked the last mile, thinking as I went along of what I 
had to do; and left the carriage that had followed me all 
through the night, awaiting orders to advance. 

The house, when I came up to it, looked just the same. Not 
a blind was raised; no sign of life was in the dull paved 
court, with its covered way leading to the disused door. The 
wind had quite gone down, and nothing moved. 

I had not, at first, the courage to ring at the gate ; and 
when I did ring, my errand seemed to me to be expressed in 
the very sound of the bell. The little parlor-maid came out, 
with the key in her hand ; and looking earnestly at me as she 
unlocked the gate, said : 

‘‘I beg your pardon, Sir. Are you ill 

have been much agitated, and am fatigued.^' * . 

anything the matter, Sir? — Mr. James 

“Hush I said I. “Yes, something has happened, that 
I have to break to Mrs. Steerforth. She is at home ? “ 

The girl anxiously replied that her mistress was very seldom 
out now, even in a carriage ; that she kept her room ; that she 
saw no company, but would see me. Her piistress was up, 
she said, and Miss Dartle was with her. What message should 
she take up-stairs ? 

Giving her a strict charge to be careful of her manner, and 
only to carry in my card and say I waited, I sat down in the, 
drawing-room (which we had now reached) until she should 
come back. Its former pleasant air of occupntion was gone, 
and the shutters were half closed. The harp had not been 
used f^r many and many a day- His picture, as a boy, wasM 
th^e. The cabinet in which his mother had kept his fetters 
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wiB ihene. 1 wondered if she ever read them now ; if ehe 
would ever read them more ! • 

The house was so still that I heard the girl’s light step up- 
stairs. On her return, she brou^it a message, ^ the effect 
s that Mrs. Steerforth was an invalid and could not come down ; 
but, that if I would excuse her being in her chamber, she 
would be glad to see me. In a few moments I stood before 
hp*. 

She was in his robm; not in her own. I felt, of course, 
CO that she had taken to occupy it, in remembrance of him; 
and that the many tokens of his old sports and accomplish- 
ments, by which she was surrounded, remained there, just 
as he had left them, for the same reason. 8 he murmured, 
however, even in her reception of me, that she was out of her 
tsown chamber because its aspect was uiisuitcd to her in- 
firmity ; and with her stately look repelled the least suspicion 
of the truth. 

At her chair, as usual, was Rosa Dartle. From the first 
moment of her dark eyes resting on me, I saw she knew 1 
»was the bearer of evil tidings. The scar sprang into view 
that instant. She withdrew lierself a step behind the chair, 
to keep her own face out of Mrs. Steerforth’s observation; 
and scrutinized me with a piercing gaze that nevor faltered, 
never shrank. 

15 am sorry to observe you are in mourning. Sir,” said Mrs. 
Steerforth. 

am unhappily a widower,” said I. 

You are very young to know so p^at a loss,” she returned, 
am grieved to hoar it. I am grieved to hear it. I hope 
10 Time will be good to you.” 

^ hope Time,” said I, looking at her, ^‘will be good to all 
of us. Dear Mrs. Steerforth, we must all trust to that, in 
our heaviest misfortunes.” 

* The earnestness of my manner, and the tears in my eyes, 
ij^Marmed her. The whole course of her thoughts appeared 
to stop, .and change. 
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I tried tc^ cotmnond my voice an gen%^)9ayingl|i$ >na|^ 
it trembled. She repeated it to herself, two or three times, in 

low tone* Then, addressing Me^ she said, with enfbr^ 

‘'Mysonisill.’^ 5 

‘'Very ill.^^ 

“You have seen him?” 

“I have.” 

“Are you reconciled ? ” , 

I could not say Y es, I could not say No. She slightly turned » 
her head towards the spot where Rosa Dartle had been stand- 
ing at her elbow, and in that moment I said, by the motioxi 
of my lips, to Rosa, “Dead !” 

That Mrs, Steerforth ]^ht not be induced to look behihA 
her, and read, plainly written, what she was not yet prepared 
to know, I met her look quickly ; but 1 had seen Rosa Dartle 
throw her hands up in the air \^dth vehemence of despair and 
horror, and then clasp them on her face. 

The handsome lady — so like, Oh so like! — regarded 
me with a fixed look, and put her hand to her forehead. I j 
besought her to be calm, and prepare herself to bear what I 
had to tell ; but I should rather have entreated her to weep, 
for she sat like a stone figure. 

“When I was last here,” I faltered, “Miss Dartle told me 
he was sailing here and there. The night before last was asj 
dreadful one at sea. If he were at sea that night, and near 
a dangerous coast, as it is said he was ; and if the vessel that 
was seen should really be the ship which-- 

“Rosa I ” said Mrs. Steerforth, “ come to me ! ” ^ ' 

She came, but with no sympathy or gentleness.’ Her eyes 3 < 
gjeamed like fire as she confronted his mother, and broke^ 
into a frightful laugh. 

“Now,” she said, “is your pride appeased,, you mad- 
woman ? Now has he made atonement to you with hkra 

life? Do you hear? — His life !” 

Mrs. Steerforth, fallen back stifi3y in her chair, and making 
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no sound but a moan, cast her eyes upon her with a wide 
stare. « 

**AyV* cried Rosa, smiting herself passionately oik the 
breast, ''look at me I Moan, and groan, and look at me ! 
sLook here!” striking the scar, "at your dead child^s handi- 
work!” 

The moan the mother uttered, from time to time, went 
to my heart. Always the same. Always inarticulate and 
stifled. Always acccsmpanied with an incapable motion of 
^the head, but with no change of face. Always proceeding 
from a rigid mouth and closed teeth, as if the jaw were locked 
and the face frozen up in pain. 

"Do you remember when he did this?” she proceeded. 
"Do you remember when, in his inheritance of your nature, 
15 and in your pampering of his pride and passion, he did this, and 
disfi^red me for life ? Look at me, marked until I die with 
his high displeasure ; and moan and groan for what you made 
him!” 

"Miss Dartle,” I entreated her. "For Heaven^s 
90 sake, ” 

"iViZ/ speak !” she said, turning on me with her lightning 
eyes. "Be silent, you ! Look at me, I say, proud mother of 
a proud false son ! Moan for your nurture of him, moan for 
your corruption of him, moan for your loss of him, moan for 
95 mine!” 

She clenched her hand, and trembled through her spare, 
worn figure, as if her passion were killing her by inches. 

"You, resent his self-will!” she exclaimed.^ ^ You, 
injured by his haughty temper ! You^ who bpp'osed to 
both, when your hair was gray, the qualities which made 
both when you gave him birth ! You, who from his cradle 
reared him to be what he was, and stunted what he should 
have been! Are you rewarded, noWf for your years of 
trouble?” 

35 "O Miss Dartle, shame ! 0 cruel !” 

^ "I tell you,” she returned, "I will speak to her. No power 
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on et^k should stop me, while 1 was stand&ig h^e ! Have 
I silent all these years, and shall 1 not epesilc now'? I 
loved him better than you ever loved him I” turning on hqgr 
hereely. could have loved him, and asked no 
If I nad been his wife, I could have been the slave of hiss 
caprices for a word of love a year. I should have been. Who ^ 
knows it better than I ? You were exacting, proud, punc- 
tilious, selfish. My love would have been devoted — 'Would 
have trod your paltry whimpering underfoot 

With flashing eyes, she stamped upon the ground as if 
she actually did it. ' 

*'Look here !” she said, striking the scar again, with a re- 
lentless hand. “When he grew into the better understand- 
ing of what he had done, he saw it, and repented of it ! I 
could sing to him, and talk to him, and show the ardor that i$ 
I felt in all he did, and attain with labor to such knowledge 
as most interested him ; and I attracted him. When he was 
freshest and truest, he loved me. Yes, he did! Many a 
time, when you were put off with a slight word, he has taken , 
Me to his heart I” ao- 

She said it with a taunting pride in the midst of her frenzy — 
for it was little less — yet with an eager remembrance of it, 
in which the smouldering embers of a gentler feeling kindled 
for the moment. 

“I descended — as I might have known 1 should, but that »s 
he fascinated me with his boy^h courtship — into a doll, 
a trifle for the occupation of an idle hour, to be dropped, and 
t^ken up, and trifled with, as the inconstant humor took 
him. When he grew weary, I grew weary. As his fancy 
died out, I would no more have tried to strengthen any power 
I had, than I would have married him on his being forced 
to take me for his wife. We fell away from one another with- 
out a word. Perhaps you saw it, and were not sorry. Since 
then, I have been a mere disfigured piece of furniture between 
vou both; having no eyes, no ears, no feelings, no remeEa -35 
Drances. Moan? Moan for wl^ you made him; not lor 
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pTur lore. , I tell you that the time was, v&nm I loved him 
better than you ever did !*' 

She stood with her bri^t angry eyes confronting the fdde 
stam, and the set face ; and softened no more, when the moan- 
S ing was repeated, than if the face had been a picture. 

^'Miss Dartle/’ said I, '^if you can be so obdurate as not 
to feel for this afflicted mother ** 

I* Who feels for me?^^ she sharply retorted. ''She has 
sown this. Let her «aoan for the harvest that she reaps 
» to-day ! ” 

"And if his faults ” I began. 

'^Faults I” she cried, bursting into passionate tears. "Who 
daftes malign him ? He had a soul worth millions of the friends 
to whom he stooped ! " 

ts ^*No one can have loved him better, no one can hold him 
in dearer remembrance, than I,'' I replied. "I meant to 
4 Wiy, if you have no compassion for his mother ; or if his faults 
— you have been bitter on them ” 

"It’s fdse," she cried, tearing her black hair; "I loved 
»liiml” 

" — cannot, I went on, "be banished from your remem- 
brance, in such an hour ; look at that figure, even as one you 
%me never seen before, and render it some help ! ” 

All this time, the figure was unchanged, and looked un- 
(dUingeable. Motionless, rigid, staring ; moaning in the same 
dumb way from time to time, with the same helpless motion 
of the head; but giving no other sign of life. Miss X^artle 
^Rjddeniy kneeled down before it, and began to loosen the 
dneas. 

p curse'upon you !" she said, looking round at me, with 
a minded expression of rage and grief. "It was in an evil 
jhour that you ever came here I A curse upon you 1 Go T' 

After passing out of the room, I hurri^ back to ring the 
belly ibB mmer to alarm the servants. She had then taken 
I tbs mpasaive figure in her anns, and, still upon her knaas, 
ms weeping over it, kissmg it, caMing to it, rocking st to 
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and firo upon her'bosom like a child, and trying every tender 
means to rouse the dormant senses. No lon^. afraid of' 
leaving her, I noiselessly turned back again ; and alarmed the 
house as I went out. ^ % - 

Later in the day, I returned, and wc laid him in his mothcr^s 5 
room. She was just the same, they told me ; Miss Dartle 
never left her ; doctors were in attendance, many IhingiB had 
been tried ; but she lay like a statue, except for the low sound 
now and then. 

I went through the dreary house, and darkened the windowa. m 
The windows of the chamber where he lay, I darkened last 
I lifted up the leaden hand, and held it to my heart ; and ail 
the world seemed death and silence, broken only by his 
mother’s moaning. 
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CHAPTER LVII 

THE EMIGRANTS 

Onb thing more, I l^d to do, before yielding myself to the 
shock of these emotions. It was, to conceal what had oc* 
curred, from those who were going away ; and to dismiss them 
on their voyage in happy ignorance. In this, no time was 
to be lost. 

I took Mr. Micawber aside that same night, and confided 
to him the task of standing between Mr. Peggotty and intel- 
ligence of the late catastrophe. He zealously undertook to 
do so, and to intercept any newspaper through which it 
might, without such precautions, reach him. 

“If it penetrates to him, Sir,” said Mr. Micawber^ striking 
himself on the breast, “it shall first pass through this body 1“ 

Mr. Micawber, I must observe, in his adaptation of him- 
self to a new state of society, had acquired a bold buccaneering 
air, not absolutely lawless, but defensive and prompt. One 
might have supposed him a child of the wilderness, long 
accustomed to live out of the confines of civilization, and about 
to return to his native wilds. 

He had provided himself, among other things, with a ccuSti^ 
plete suit of oil-skin, and a straw hat with a very low crown> 
pitched or caulked on the outside. * In thiS' rough clothing, 
with a common mariner’s telescope under his arm, and a 
s^ewd trick of casting up his eye at the sky as looking out for 
dirty weather, he was far more nautical, after his manner, than 
Mr. Peggotty. His whole family, if I may so express it, 
were cleared for action. . I found Mrs. Micawber in the closest 
and most uncompromising of bonnets, made fast under the 
chin ; and in a shawl which, tied her up (as I had been tied up, 
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when my aunt first received me) like a bundle, and was 
secured behind at the waist, in a strong knot. Miss Mioawber 
1 found made snug for stormy weather, in the same mazmer ; 
with nothing superfluous about her. Master Micawber wiffl 
hardly visible in a Guernsey shirt, and the shaggiest suit of j 
slops I ever saw ; and the children were done up, like preserved 
meats, in impervious cases Both Mr. Micawber and his 
eldest son wore their sleeves loosely turned back at the wrists, 
as being ready to lend a hand in any direction, and to “tumble 
up,'' or sing out, “Yeo — Heave — Yeo!” on the shortest' 
notice. 

Thus Traddles and I found them at nightfall, assembled 
on the wooden steps, at that time known as Ilimgerford State, 
watching the departure of a boat with some of their property 
on board. I had told Traddles of the terrible event, and it 
had greatly shocked him ; but there could be no doubt of the 
kindness of keeping it a secret, and he had come to help 
me in this last service. It was here that I took Mr. Micawb^ 
aside, and received his promise. 

The Micawber family were lodged in a little, dirty, tumble- 
down public-house, which in those days was close to the 
stairs, and whose protruding wooden rooms overhung the 
river. The family, as emigrants, being objects of some inter- 
est in and about Hungerford, attracted so many beholders, 
that we were glad to take refuge in their room. It was one or 
the wooden chambers up-stairs, with the tide flowing under- 
neath. My aunt and Agnes were there, busily making some 
little extra comforts, in the way of dress, for the children. 
Peggotty was quietly assisting, with the old insensible work- 
box, yard measure, and bit of wax-candle before her, tlmt 
had now outlived so much. 

It was not easy to answer her inquiries ; still less to whisp^ 
Mr. Peggotty, when Mr. Micawber brought him in, that X 
had given the letter, and all was well. But I did both, aod 
made them happy. If I showed any trace of what I felt, my 
own sorrows were sufficient to account for it. 
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"Asd when does the ship sail, Mr. Micawber asked my 
maasL 

Mr. Micawber considered it necessary to prepare eitherjmy 
mat or his wife, by degrees, and said, sooner than he had 
, '$ expected yesterday. 

‘‘The boat brought you word, I suppose?” said my 

auuL 

“It did, ma’am,” he returned. 

*Well?” said my <iunt. “And she sails ” 

*?© “Madam,” he replied, “I am informed that we must posi- 
tively be on board before seven to-morrow morning.” 
K*.‘^eyday !” said my aunt, “that’s soon. Is it a sea-going 
p^Mr. Peggotty?” 

"^’Tis so, ma’am. She’ll drop down the river with that 
aatheer tide. If Mas’r Davy and my sister comes aboard at 
Qravesen’, arternoon o’ next day, they’ll see the last on us.” 

“And that we shall do,” said I, “be sure !” 

“Until then, and until we are at sea,” observed Mr. Micaw- 
^ ber, with a glance of intelligence at me, “Mr. Peggotty and 
,ji» myself will constantly keep a double look-out together, on our 
goods and chattels. Emma, my love,” said Mr. Micawber, 
dearing his throat in his magnificent way, “my friend Mr. 
Thomas Traddles is so obliging as to solicit, in my ear, that he 
should have the privilege of ordering the ingredients necessary 
to the composition of a moderate portion of that Beverage 
which is peculiarly associated, in our minds, with the Roast 
Beef of Old England. I allude to — in shoi-t. Punch. Under 
ordmary circumstances, I should scruple to entreat the indul- 

gaaee of Miss Trotwood and Miss Wickfield, but ” 

■$p “I can oiily say for myself,” said my aunt, “that I will 
drink all happiness and success to you, Mr. Micawber, with 
the utmost pleasure.” 

“And I too ! ” said Agnes, with a smile. 

Mr. Micawber immediately descended to the bar, where he 
^ aixpeared to be quite at home ; and in due time returned with 
a steaming jug. 1 could not but c^erve that he had bvm 
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peeling the Imums with his own elasp-knsfe, which, ashecaane 
the knife of a practical settler, was about a foot long; 
which he wiped, not wholly without ostentation, on the sleeve 
of his coat. Mrs. Micawber and the two elder m^oobers Qf 
the family I now found to be provided with similar fonnidable i 
instruments, while every child had its own wooden spoon 
attached to its body by a strong line. In a similar anticipa- 
iion of life adoat, and in the Bush, Mr. Micawber, instead of 
helping Mrs. Micawber and his eldest son and dau^tervto 
punch, in wine-glasses, which he might easily have done, for m 
there was a shelf-full in the room, starved it out to th^ 
in a series of villainous little tin pots ; and I never saw bim 
enjoy an3rthing so much as drinking out of his own partictitor 
pint pot, and putting it in his pocket at the dose of the even- 
ing. xs 

“The luxuries of the old country,” said Mr. Micawber, with 
an intense satisfaction in their renouncement, “we abandon. 
The denizens of the forest cannot, of course, expect to par- 
ticipate in the refinements of the land of the Free.” 

Here, a boy came in to say that Mr. Micawber was wanted at 
down-stairs. 

“I have a presentiment,” said Mrs. Micawber, setting down 
her tin pot, “that it is a member of my family !” 

“If so, my dear,” observed Mr. Micawber,^ with his usual 
suddenness of warmth on that subject, “as the member of as 
your family — whoever he, she, or it, may be — has kept 
waiting for a considerable period, perhaps the Member may 
BOW wait my convenience,” 

“Micawber,” said his wife, in a low tone, “al^ such a ttoe . 
as this ” M 

“ ‘ It is not meet,® * ” said Mr. Micawber, rising, “ 'that every 
niee offence should bear its comment!' Emma, 1 staaa 
reproved.” 

“The loss, Micawbeau” observed his wife, “has been vo^ 
ftimily's, not yours. It my family are at length semSble of 35 
the derivation to which their own oonduert has, in the past 
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eaqposed them, and now desire to extend the hand of fellow^ 
dim, let it not be repulsed/’ 

dear/’ he returned, *^so be it !” • 

“If not for their sakes ; for mine, Micawba-,” said his wife. 

9 “Emma,” he returned, “that view of the question is, at such 
a moment, irresistible. I cannot, even now, distinctly pledge 
myself to fall upon your family’s neck ; but the member of 
youj* family, who is now in attendance, shall have no genial 
warmth frozen by me/* 

10 Mr. Micawber withdrew, and was absent some little time; 
in the course of which Mrs. Micawber was not wholly free 
fipom an apprehension that words might have arisen between 
haa and the Member. At length the same boy reappeared, 
and presented me with a note written in pencil, and headed, 

tfiin a legal ‘manner, “Heep v, Micawber.” From this docu- 
ment, I learned that Mr. Micawber being again arrested, 
WES in a final paroxysm of despair ; and that he begged me to 
send him his knife and pint pot, by bearer, as they might prove 
serviceable during the brief remainder of his existence, -in jail, 
to He also requested, as a last act of friendship, that 1 would see 
his family to the Parish Workhouse, and forget that such a 
Being ever lived. 

Of course I answered this note by going down with the boy 
to pay the money, where I found Mr. Micawber sitting in a 
r 5 comer, looking darkly at the sheriff’s officer who had e&cted 
tilie capture. On his release, he embraced me with the utmost 
fervor; and made an entry of the transaction in his pocket- 
book — being very particiJar, I recollect, about* a halfpenny 
I inadvertently omitted from my statement of me totad. 

|o This momentous pocket-book was a timely reminder to 
him of another transaction. On our return to the room 
Mp-staire (where he accounted for his absence by saying that it 
had been occasioned by circumstances over which he had no 
control), he took out of it a large sheet of paper, folded small, 
^ and quite covered with long sums, carefully worked. From 
Uie gjumpse I had of them, I should say that I never saw such 
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mm out of a school ciphering-book. These, it seemed, 
were calculations of compound interest on what he called 
“the principal amount of forty-one, ten, eleven and a hfdf,’’ 
for various periods. After a careful consideration of fliesej 
and an elaborate estimate of his resources, he had come tai 
the conclusion to select that sum which represented 
amount with compound interest to two years, fifteen cal^idm* ’ 
months, and fourteen days, from that date. For this he had 
drawn a note-of-hand with great neatness, which he handed 
over, to Traddles on the spot, a discharge of his debt in Ml w 
(as between man and man), with many acknowledgments. 

“I have still a presentiment,'’ said Mrs. Micawber, pen* 
sively shaking her head, “that my family will appear on 
board, before we finally depart.” 

Mr. Micawber evidently had his presentiment on the is 
subject too, but he put it in his tin pot and swallowed it. 

“If you have any opportunity of sending letters home, on 
your passage, Mrs. Micawber,” said my aunt, “you must let 
us hoar from you, you know.” 

“My dear Miss Trotwood,” she replied, “I shall only beao 
too happy to think that any one expects to hear from us. I 
shall not fail to correspond. Mr. (IJopperfield, I trust, as an 
old and familiar friend, will not object to receive occasional 
intelligence, himself, from one who knew him when the twins 
were yet unconscious ? ” 25 

1 said that 1 should hope to hear, whenever she had an 
opportunity of writing. 

“Please Heaven, there will be many such opportunities,” 
said Mr. Micawber. “The ocean, in the^^e times, is a perfect 
fleet of ships ; and we can hardly fail to encounter many, in ; 
running over. It is merely crossing,” said Mr. Micawber, 
trifling with his eye-glass, “merely crossing. The distance is 
quite imaginary.^' 

I think, now, how odd it was, but how wonderfully like 
Mr. Micawber, that, when he went from London to Canter- 
bury, he should have talked as if he were going to the farthest. 
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BmxtB of the earth; and, when he went from Hkifdand to 
Atatraiia, as if he were going for a little trip across the 
ChanneL 

'‘On the voyage, I shall endeavor,” said Mr. MicawW, 
S “occasionally to spin them a yarn; and the melody of my 
son Wilkins will, 1 trust, be acceptable at the galley-fine. 
When Mrs. Micawber has her se^legs on — an expression in 
wlpch I hope there is no conventional impropriety — she will 
1 ^ them, I dare say,«Littie Tafflin. Porpoises and dolphins, 
to I believe, will be frequently observed athwart our Bows, and, 
rith^ on the Starboard or the Larboard Quarter, objects of 
interest will be continually descried. In short,” said Mr. 
Micawber, with the old genteel air, “the probability is, all 
will be found so exciting, alow and aloft, that when the look- 
ts oat, stationed in the main-top, cries Land-oh ! wc shall be 
considerably astonished !” 

With that he flourished off the contents of his little tin pot, 
as if he had made the voyage, and had passed a first-class 
^ examination before the highest naval authorities. 

ISO “What I chiefly hope, my dear Mr. Copperficld,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, “is, that in some branches of our family we may 
live agmn in the old country. Do not frown, Micawber! 
1 do imt now refer to my own family, but to our children's 
cfaildr^. However vigorous the sapling,” said Mrs. Micaw- 
ws her, shaking her head, “I cannot forget the parent-tree; and 
when our race attains to eminence and fortune, 1 own 1 should 
wish that fortune to flow into the coffers of Britannia*” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, “Britannia must take her 
chance. I am bound to say that she has never done much for 
30 me, and that 1 have no particular wish upon the subject.” 

“Micawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber, “there you are 
wrong* You are going out, Micawber, to this distant cUme, 
to strengthen, not to weaken, the connection between your- 
self fxod Albion.” 

35 “The caemeotion in question, my love,” rejoined Mr, 
^ Micawber, “has not laid me, I repeat, under that load ori 
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Ijersonal oUigation^ that I am at all sensitive as to the forma- 
tion df another connection.” 

‘^Micawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber. "There» I aspdn 
say, you ajre wrong. You do not know your power, Reamer. 

It is that which will strengthen, even m this step you are about s 
to take, the connection between yourself and Albion.” ‘ 

Mr. Micawber sat in his elbow-chair, with his eyebrows 
raised ; half receiving and half repudiating Mrs. Micawber s 
views as they were stated, but very sensible of their foresight. 

^*My dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “I wish w 
Mr. Micawber to fed his position. It appears to me hij^ly 
important that Mr. Micawber should, from the hour of his 
embarkation, feel his position. Your old knowledge of me, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield, will have told you that I have not 
the sanguine disposition of Mr. Micawber. My disposition is 
IS, if I may say so, eminently practical. I know that this is a 
lor^ voyage. I Know that it will involve many privations 
and inconveniences. I cannot shut my eyes to those facts. 
But, I also know what Mr. Micawber is. I know the latent 
power of Mr. Micawber. And therefore I consider it vitally a* 
important that Mr. Micawber should foci his position.” 

‘■^My love,” be observed, ** perhaps you will allow me to 
remark that it is barely possible that I do feel my position at 
tlie present moment.” 

“1 think not, Micawber,” she rejoined. ''Not fully. My n 
d««r Mr. Copperfield, Mr. Micawber's is not a common case. 
Mr. Micawber is going to a distant epuntry, expressly in order 
that he may be fully understood and appreciated for the first 


time. 1 wish Mr. Mjcawber to take his stand upon that 
vessd^s prow, and firmly s^, 'This country I ahi como 
conquer ! Have you honors f Have you riches ? Have you^ - 
posts of profitable peeuniaiy emolument? Let them be 
brought forward. They are mine I”’ 

Mr. Micawber, glancing at us all, seemed to think there was 
a good deal in triis idea. ' tff 

wish Mr. Micawber, if 1 makemyse]l understood,^ 
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Mm Micawbet, in ber argumentative tone, **to be the Caesar 
o{ his own fortunes. That, my dear Mr. Copperfield, ap- 
pears to me to be his true position. From the first momtot 
itf this voyage, I wish Mr. Micawber to stand upon that Vbs- 
BeFs prow and sa;$r, ’Enough of delay: enough of disappoint- 
ment: enough of limited means. That was in the old country. 
This is the new. Produce your reparation. Bring it for- 
wardl'*’ 

Mr. Micawber folded his arms, in a resolute manner, as if 
> he were then stationed on the figure-head. 

’’And doing that,” said Mrs. Micawber, ” — feeling his 
’ poedtion — am 1 not right in saying that Mr. Micawber will 
etrmxgthen, and not weaken, his connection with Britain? 
An important public character arising in that hemisphere, 
{Shall 1 be told that its influence will not be felt at home? 
Can 1 be so weak as to imagine that Mr. Micawber, wielding 
tlM rod of talent and of power in Australia, will be nothing in 
England ? lam but a woman ; but 1 should be unworthy of 
mysdf, and of my papa, if I were guilty of such absurd weak- 
>ness.” 

Mrs. Micawber^s conviction that her arguments were un- 
answerable, gave a moral elevation to her tone which I think 
I had never heard in it before. 

’’And therefore it is,” said Mrs. Micawber, ” that I the more 
; wish, that, at a future jieriod, we may live again on the parent 
soil. Mr. Micawber may be — I cannot disguise from myself 
that the probability is, Mr. Micawber will be — a page of 
History ; and he ought then to be represented in the country 
..which gave him birth, and did not give him employment !” 

”My love,” observed Mr. Micawber, ”it is impossible for 
me not to be touched by your affection. 1 am dways will- 
ing to defer to your good sense. What will be — will be. 
' Heaven forbid that 1 should grudge my native country any 
portion of the wealth that may be accumulated by our de- 
jsoendantsl” 

^ ’’That’s wdl,” said my aunt, nodding towards Mr. Peg- 
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pAty, ^‘and 1 drink my \ove to you aU, and ev«ay blerang 
and success attend you 1” 

Mr. Peggotty put down the two children he had been nursr 
m|, one on each knee^ to join Mr. and Mrs. Mioawbeir 
drinking to all of us in return; and when he and the M^eaww 
bers cordially shook hands as comrades, and his browurilaee 
brightened with a smile, I felt that he would make his way, 
establish a good name, and be beloved, go where he would. 

Even the children were instructed, each to dip a wooden [ 
fflXKm into Mr. Micawber^s pot, and pledge us in its contents, to . 
When this was done, my aunt and Agnes rose, and parted 
from the emigrants. It was a sorrowful farewell. They were , 
all cr3ring ; the children hung about Agnes to the last ; and 
we left poor Mrs. Micawber in a very distressed condition, 
sobbing and weeping by . a dim candle, that must have made is 
the room look, from the river, like a miserable lighthouse. 

I went down again next morning to sec that they were away. 
They had departed, in a boat, as early as five o'clock. It was 
a wonderful instance to me of the gap such parting make, 
that although my association of them with the tumble-down A 
public-house and the wooden stairs dated only from last 
night, both seemed dreary and deserted, now that they were 
gone. 

In the afternoon of the next day, my old nurse and I went 
down to Gravesend. We found the ship in the river, sur- ^ 
rounded by a crowd of boats ; a favorable wind blowing ; the 
signal for sailing at her masi-head. I hired a boat directly, 
and we put off to her ; and getting through the little vort^ 
of confusion of which she was the centre, went on. board. 

Mr. Peggotty was waiting for us on deck. He told me that 
Mr. Micawber had just now been arrested again (and for the 
last time) at the, suit of Heep, and that, in compliance with a 
request I had msAe to him, he had paid the money : which I 
re^d hiih. He then took us down between decks ; and ther^ 
ax^ lingering fears tl had of his having heard any rumoisl 
d what had happened, were dispelled by Mr. Micawberia 
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«Qi&mg;out of the gloom, taking his arm with an air of friend* 
ehip and protection, and telling me that they had scared 
be4^ asunder for a moment, since the night before last^ ^ 

It was such a strange scene to me, and so confined and (hd!k, 
Sthat, at first, I could make out hardly anything; but, by 
degrees, it cleared, as my eyes became more accustomed to 
the gloom, and I seemed to stand in a picture by Ostaos.^ 
Among the great beams, bulks, and ringbolts of the ship, and 
the ‘emigrant-berths, ofid chests, and bundles, and barrels, 
xo and heaps of miscellaneous baggage — lighted up, here and 
there, dangling lanterns; and elsewhere by the yellow day- 
light straying down a windsail or a hatchway — were crowded 
groups of people, making new friendships, taking leave of one 
another, talking, laughing, crying, eating and drinking ; some, 
x| already settled down into the possession of their few feet of 
space, with their little households arranged, and tiny children 
eatabiyied on stools, or in dwarf elbow-chairs; others, 
despidring of a resting-place, and wandering disconsolately. 
From babies who had out a week or two of life behind them, 
to crooked old men and women who seemed to have but R 
week or two of life before them ; and from ploughmen 
carrying out soil of England on their boots, to smiths taking 
away samples of its soot and smoke upon their skins ; every 
age and occupation appeared to be crammed mto the narrow 
^i^toompaies of tine ^tween decks. 

' As my eye glanced round this place, I thought 1 saw sitting, 

by an open port, with one of the Micawber children near her, a 
figure like Emily’s ; it first attracted my attention, by another 
^ figure parting from it with a kiss ; and as it glided calmly away 
^ through the disorder, reminding me of — Agnes I But in the 
rapid motion and confusion, Mtd in the unsettlement of my 
own thoughts, I lostut again; and only knew that the time 
was come when all visitors were being warned to leave tiie 
ship; that mjr nurse was crying on a chest beside me; and that 
Gumzmdge, assisted by some younger stooping womw 
, in blaek, was hmiy arranging Mr, Peggotty s gooda 
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tis tiiere my last wared) Mas'r Davy?'' aaid lift. "Is 
tiiore imy one fongotten thk^ afore we parts?" 

^ 1^6 thing i" said I. Martha!" 

lie iicmnhed the younger woman I have mentioiied m the 
dhr&fcder, and Martha stood before me. S 

^^Heaven bless you, you good man !" cried I, “You take 
oerwithyoul" 

Sim aoiswered for him, with a burst of tears. I could egieak: 

SKO inore, at that time, but I wrung his hand ; and if ever^ i , 
liove loved and honored any man, 1 loved and honored that j* 
man in my soul. 

The ship was clearing fast of strangers. The greatest ti^l 
that I had, remained. I told him what the noble spirit that 
was gone, had given me in charge to say at parting. It 
moved him deeply. But when he charged me, in return, with 15 
many messages of affection and regret for those deaf ears, he 
moved me more. 

The time was come, I embraced him, took my weeping 
nurse upon my arm, and hurried away. On deck, I took leave 
of poor Mrs. Micawber. She was looking distractedly about m 
for her family, oven then; and her last words to me were, " 
that she never would desert Mr. Micawber. 

We went over the side into our boat, and lay at a little 
distance to see the ship wafted on her course. It was then 
calm, radiant sunset. She lay between us and the red light ; 35 
and every taper line and spar was visible against the glow. A 
sight at once so beautiful, so mournful, and so hopeful, as the 
glorious ship, lying, still, on the flushed water, with all the 
Bfe on board her crowded at the bulwarks, and there clustering, 
for a moment, bare-headed and silent, I never saw. 3 e 

i Silent, only for a moment. As the sails rose to the wind, 
and the ship began to move, there broke from all the boats 
three resounding cheers, which those on board took up, and 
echoed back, and which were echoed and r* .-echoed. My 
h^rt burst out when I heard the sound, and beheld the wav- ’ 
irig of the hats and handkerchiefs — and then I saw her I 
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Then I saw her, at her uncle’s side, and trembling on ^is 
Aoulder. He pointed to us with an eager hand ; and ^e 
saw us, and waved her last good-by to me. Ay, BmiJjr, 
beautiful and drooping, cling to him with the utmo^ trust of 
5 thy bruised heart ; for he has clung to thee, with all the mit^t 
of his great love ! 

Surrounded by the rosy light, and standing high upon the 
dech, apart together, she clinging to him, and he holding her, 
they solemnly pass^ fiway. The night had fallen on the 
^ Kentish hills when we were rowed ashore — and fallen darkly 
upon me. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

ABSENCE 

It was a long and gloomy night that gathet^ on me, 
haunted by the ghosts of many hopes, of many dear remem* 
brances, many errors, many unavailing sorrows and regref|% 

I went away from England ; not knowing, even then, how 
great the shock was, that I had to bear. I left all who were 5 
dear to me, and went away ; and believed that I had borne it, 
and it was past. As a man upon a field of battle will receive a 
mortal hurt, and scarcely know that he is struck, so I, when I 
was left alone with my undisciplined heart, had no concep- 
tion of the wound with which it had to strive. 

The knowdedge came upon me, not quickly, but little by 
little, and grain by grain. The desolate feeling with which 1 
went abroad, deepened and widened hourly. At first it was . 
a heavy sense of loss and sorrow, wherein I could distinguish 
little else. By impejrceptible degrees, it became a hopeless 15 
consciousness of all tjhat I had lost — love, friendship, in- 
terest ; of all that had been shattered — my first trust, lUy 
first affection, the whole airy castle of my life; of all that 
remained — a ruined blank and waste, lying wide around me, 
unbroken, to the dark horizon. x 

If my grief were selfish, I did not know it to be so. I 
mourned for my child-wife, taken froitf’^jjlUoDming world, 
so ypung. I mourned for him who might^V?" won the love 
and admiration of thousands, as he had won mine lon^ ago. 

I mourned for the broken heart that had found rest in the 95 
stormy ^a ; and for the wandering remnants of the simple 
home, where I had heard the night-wind blowing, wheq 1 was' 

From the accumulated sadness into which I fell, I had at 
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teHigth no hope of ever issuing again. I roamed from place to 
place, carrying my burden with me everywhere. I felt its 
whole weight now; and I drooped beneath it, and I said in 
my heart that it could never be lightened. 

5 When this despondency was at its worst, I believed that I 
should die. Sometimes, I thought that I would like to die at 
home ; and actually turned back on my road, that I might get 
tihsre> soon* At other times, I passed on farther away, from 
diy to city, seeking I know not what, and trying to leave I 
JO know not what behind. 

It is not in my power to retrace, one by one, all the weary 
phases of distress of mind through which I passed. There 
are some dreams that can only be imperfectly and vagueiy 
described; and when I oblige myself to look back on this 
^5 time of my life, I seem to be recalling such a dream. I see 
‘myself passing on among the novelties of foreign towns, 
palaces, cathedrals, temples, pictures, castles, tombs, fantastic 
streets — the old abiding places of History and Fancy — as 
,, a '^dfeamer might ; bearing my painful load through all, and 
ao hardly conscious of the objects as they fade before me. List- 
lessness to everything, but brooding sorrow, was the ni|d^t 
that fell on my undisciplined heart. Let me look up from it 
— as at last I did, thank Heaven ! — and from its long, sad, 
wretched dream, to dawn. 

4$ For many months I travelled with this ever-darkening cloud 
Upon my mind. Some blind reasons that I had for not return- 
ing home — reasons then struggling within me, vainly, for 
more distinct expression — kept me on my pilgrimage. 
Sometimes, I had proceeded restlessly from place to place, 
50 stopping nowhere; sometimes, 1 had lingered long in one 
spot. 1 had had no purpose, no sustaining soul within me^ 
anywhere. 

I was in Switzerland. I had come out of Italy, over one of 
the great passes of the Alps, and had since wandered with a 
ss guide among the by-ways of the mountains. If those awM 
solitudes had spokm to my heart, I did not know it. I had 
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I read her letter, many times. I wrote to her before I 
slept. I told her that I had been in sore need of her help ; 
that without her I was not, and X never had been, what she 
thought me ; but, that she inspired me to* be that, and I 
would try. s 

^ 1 did try. In three months more, a ye<. would have passed 
since the beginning of my sorrow T determined to make no 
resolutions until the expiration of those three months, but to 
try. I lived in that valley, and its neigliborhood, all the lime. 

The three months gone, 1 resolved to remain ayay from lo 
home for some time longer; to settle myself for tne piescnt 
in Switzerland, which was growing dear to me in the remem- 
brance of that evening ; to resume my pen ; to work. 

I resorted humbly whither Agnes had commended me; I 
sought out Nature, never sought in vain , and I admitted to is 
my breast the human interest 1 had lately shrunk from. It 
was not long, before I had almost as many friends in the valley 
as in Yarmouth ; and when I left it, before the winter set in, 
for Geneva, and came back in the spring, their cordial greet- 
ings had a homely sound to me, although they were* not con- 2o<; 
veyed in English words. 

I worked early and late, patiently and hard. I wrote 
a Story, with a purpose growing, not remotely, out of my 
experience, and sent it to Traddles, and he arranged for its 
publication very advantageously for me ; and the tidings of 25 
my growing reputation began to reach me from travellers n 
whom I encountered by chance. After some rest and change, 

I fell to work, in my old ardent way, on a new fancy, which 
took strong possession of me. As I advanced in the, execution 
of this task, I felt it more and more, and roused my utmost 30 
energies to do it well. This was my third work of fiction. 

It was not half written, when, in an interval of rest, I thou|^t 
of returning homo. 

For a long time, though studying and working patiently, 

I had accustomed myself to robust exercise. My health, as 
severely impaired when I left England, was quite restored. I 
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had aeBn much. I had been in many countries, end Ilhope 
I jhad improved my store of knowledge. 

I have now recalled all that I think it needful to recall liore^ 
of this temi of absence — with one reservation. I have made 
it, thus far, with no purpose of suppressing any of my thou^ts; 
{(Mr, as I have elsewhere said, this narrative is my wniten 
I have desired to keep the most secret current of 
my mind apart, and to the last. I enter on it now. 

1 cannot so compleibely penetrate the mystery of my own 
heart, as to know when I began to think that I might have set 
its earlielt and brightest hopes on Agnes. I cannot say at 
what stage of my grief it first became asswiiated with the 
reflection, that, in my wayward boyhood, I had thrown away 
the treasure of her love. I believe I may have heard some 
1 whisper of that distant thought, in the old unhappy lass or 
want of something never to be realised, of which I had been 
sensible. But the thought came into my mind as a new 
reproach and new regret, when I was left so sad and lonely in 
tli» world. 

If, at that time, I had been much with her, I should, in the 
weakness of my desolation, have betrayed this. It was what 
1 remotely dreaded when I was first impelled to stay away 
from England. I could not have borne to lose the smallest 
pmiaon of her sisterly affection; yet, in that betrayal, I 
1 should have set a constraint between us hitherto unknown. 

I could not forget that the feeling with which she now 
regarded me' had grown up in my own free choice and course. 
That if slie had ever loved me with another love — and I 
sometimes thought the time was when she might have done so 
I — I had cast it away. It was nothing, now, that I had atjcus- 
tomed myself to thmk of her, when we were both mere chil- 
dren, as one who was far removed from my wild fancies. I had 
bestowed my passionate tenderness upon another object; 
and what I might have done, I had not done ; and what Agnes 
! was to me, I and her own noble heart had made her. 

In the beginning of the change that gradually worked in me^ 
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when 1 tried to get a better underntauding of mysdif md be a 
better maa, I did glance, through some indefinite probat^^ 
to a period when I might possibly hopo to cancel the tsmwoeax 
past, and to be so blessed as to marry her. But, as tiuae 
wore on, this shadowy prospect faded, and departed from me. 
If she had f 3 vcr loved me, then, I should hold her the UKHre 
sacred; remembering the confidences I had reposed in her, 
her knowledge of my errant heart, Ih-., ssuTiiicc^ she must have 
made to be my friend and sister, and the vietory she had won. 
If she had never loved me, coukl 1 bolioA e that she would love 
me now ? 

I had always felt my weakness, in comparison with her con- 
stancy and fortitude; and now I felt it more and inoBe- 
Whatever I might have been to iier, or she to me, if I had 
been more w'ortliy of her long ago, I was not now, and she 
was not. The time was past. 1 had let it go by, and liad 
deservedly lost her. 

That I sufT('r(id rmuili in those contf^ntions, that they filled 
me with unha])pirioss arifl remorse, and y(‘t that I ha<i a sus- 
taining sense that it was reijiiired of mt‘, in right and honor, 
to keep away from myself, with shame, the thought of turn- 
ing to the dear girl in the withering of my hopes, from wiiom I 
had frivolously turned when they wwe bright and fresh — which 
consideration was at the root of every thought I had concern- 
ing her — is all equally true. I made no effort to conceal 
from myself, nowr, that I loved her, that I was devoted to 
her ; but I brought the assurance home to myself, that it was 
now to<"» late, and that our long-subsisting relation must be 
undisturbed. 

I had thought, much and often, of my Dora's shadowing 
out to me what might have happened, in those years that wore 
destined not to try us ; I had considered how the things that 
never happen, are often as much realities to us, in their effects, 
as those that are accomplished. The very yeais she spoke of, 
were realities now, for my correction ; and would have been, 
one day, a little later perhaps, though we had parted in our 
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earliest folly. I endeavored to convert what might have been 
between myself and Agnes, into a means of making me more 
edf-denying, more resolv^, more conscious of myself, and 
my defects and errors. Thus, through the reflection that it 
S might have been, I arrived at the conviction that it could 
never be. 

These, with their perplexities and inconsistencies, were the 
shifting quicksands of my mind, from the time of my departure 
to the time of my return home, three years afterwards. Three 
IQ years had elapsed since the sailing of the emigrant ship ; when, 
at that same hour of sunset, and in the same place, I stood on 
the deck of the packet vessel that brought me homo, looking 
on the rosy water where I had seen the image of that ship 
reflected. 

15 Three years. Long in the aggregate, though short as they 
went by. And home was very dear to me, and Agnes too — 
but she was not mine — she was never to be mine. She might 
have been, but that was past ! 
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CHAPTER LIX 

RETURN 

I LANDED in London on a wintry autumn evening. It was 
dark and raining, and I saw more fog and mud in a minute 
than I had seen in a year. I walked from the Custom House® 
to the Monument before I found a coach ; and although the 
very house-fronts, looking on the swollen gutters, were Hke 5 
old friends to me, I could not but admit that they were very 
dingy friends. 

I have often remarked — I suppose everybody has — that 
one's going away from a familiar place, would seem to be the 
signal for change in it. As I looked out of the coach-window, ic 
and observed that an old house on Fish Street Hill,® which 
had stood untouched by painter, carpenter, or bricklayer, 
for a century, had been pulled down in my absence ; and that 
a neighboring street, of time-honored insalubrity and incon- 
venience, was being drained and widened ; I half expected is 
to find St. Paul's Cathedral looking older. 

For some changes in the fortunes of my friends, I was 
prepared. My aunt had long been re-CvStablished at Dover, 
and Traddles had begun to get into some little practice at the 
Bar, in the very first term after my departure. He had 20 
chambeis in Gray's Inn, now; and had told me, in his last 
letters, that he was not without hopes of being soon united 
to the dearest girl in the world. 

They expected me home before Christmas ; but had no idea 
of my returning so soon. 1 had purposely misled them, that as 
I might have the pleasure of taking them by «iurprise. And 
yet, I was perverse enough to feel a chill and disappointment 
in receiving no welcome, and rattling, alone and silent, through 
the misty streets. 
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'The T^ell-knoTO shops, however, with their cheerful lights, 
d||}iimethi^ for me ; and when I alighted at the door of the 
Gray's Inn Coffee-house, I had recovered my spirits.’ It 
TeeaUed, at first, that so-different time when I had put up at 
S the Golden Cross, and reminded me of the changes that had 
come to pass since then ; but that was natural. 

“Do you know where Mr. Traddlcs lives in the Inn?" I 
asked the waiter, as I warmed m3'self by the coffee-room fire. 

“Holbom Court, Sir. Number two." 

JO “Mr. Traddles has a rising reputation among the lawyers, 
I l^cSfeve?"'' said L 

,^*Well, Sir," returned the waiter, “probably he has, Sir; 
but I am not aware of it myself." 

This waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, looked for 
x5 heilp to a waiter of more autijiority — a stout, potential old 
misii, with a double-chin, in black breeches and stockings, who 
came out of a place like a churchwarden’s pew, at the of 
the coffee-room, where he kept company with a cash-box, 
a, Directory, a Law-list, and other books and piapers. 

20 “Mr, Traddles," said the spare waiter. “Number two 
in the Court." 

The potential waiter waved him away, and turned, gravely, 
to me. 

“I was inquiring," said I, “whether Mr. Traddies, at.num- 
2S her two in the Court, has not a rising reputation among the 
lawyers?" 

“Never heard his name," said the waiter, in a rich husky 
voice. , 

I felt quite apologetic for Traddles. 

30 “He’s a young man, sure?" said the portentous waiter, 
fixing his eyes severely on me. “How long has he been in the 

“Not above three years," said L 

The waiter, who I supposed had lived in his church- 
3S warden’s pew for forty years, could not pursue such an insig- 
nificant subject. He aslced me what I would have for dinner ? 



I felt I was m England again, and really was quite east down 
on Traddles^s account. There seemed to be no hope for him. 

1 meekly ordered a bit of fish and a steak, and stood b^omlhe 
fire musing on his obscurity. 

• As I followed the chief waiter with my eyes, I could nets 
hdp thinking that the garden in which he had gradually 
blown to be the flower he was, was an arduous place to rise 
in. It had such a prescriptive, stiff-necked, long-established, 
solemn, elderly air. I glanceil about the room, which had 
had its sanded .floor sanded, no doubt, in exactly the same ra 
manner when the chief waiter was a boy — if he ever was a 
boy, which appeared improbable ; and at the shining tables, 
where I saw m3rself reflected, in uniufflod depths of old 
mahogany ; and at the lamps, wit.hout a flaw in their trim- 
ming or cleaning ; and at the comfort able green curtains, with 15 
their pure brass rods, snugiy enclosing the boxes ; and at the 
two large coal fires, brightly burning; and at the rows of 
decanters, burly as if with the consciousness of pipes of expen- 
sive old port- wine below ; and both England, and the law, 
appeared to mo to be very difficult indeed to be taken by 20 
storm. I went up to my bedroom to change my wet clothes ; 
and the vast exigent of that old wainscoted apartment (which 
was over the archway heading to the Inn, I remember), and 
the sedate immensity of the four-i)ost bedstead, and the in- 
domitable gravity of the chests of drawers, all seemed to unite as 
in sternly frowning on the fortunes of Traddles, or on any such 
daring youth. I came down again to my dinner ; and even 
the slow comfort of thcxneal, and the orderly silence of the 
place — which was bare of guests, the Long Vacation® not 
yet bejttg over — were eloquent on the‘ audacity df Traddles, 30 
and Ws small hopes of a livelihood for twenty years to 
come. 

I had seen nothing like this since I went away, and it quite 
dashed my hopes’ for my friend. The chief waiter had bad 
enough of me. He came near me no more ; but devoted him- 55 
self to an old gentleman in long gaiters, to meet whom a pint 
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' of special port seemed to come out of the cellar of its own 
accord, for he gave no order. The second waiter informed 
me, in a whisper, that this old gentleman was a retired con- 
veyancer living in the Square, and worth a mint of moi^py, 
S which it was e:^ected he would leave to his laundress's 
daughter ; likewise that it was rumored that he had a service 
of plate in a bureau, all tarnished with lying by, though 
more than one spoon and a fork had never yet been beheld in 
his, chambers by mortal vision. By this time, I quite gave 
o Traddles up for lost ; ^nd settled in my own mind that there 
was no hope for him. 

Being very anxious to see the dear old fellow, nevertheless, 
I despatched my dinner, in a manner not at all calculated to 
raise me in the opinion of the chief waiter, and hurried out 
S by the back-way. N umber two in the Court was soon reached ; 
and an inscription on the door-post informing me that Mr. 
Traddles occupied a set of chambers on the top story, I as- 
cended the staircase. A crazy old staircase I found it to be, 
feebly lighted on each landing by a club-headed little oil wick, 
o dying away in a little dungeon of dirty glass. 

In the course of my stumbling up-stairs, I fancied I heard a 
pleasant sound of laughter ; and not the laughter of an attor- 
ney or barrister, or attorney's clerk or barrister's clerk, but 
of two or three merry girls. Happening, however, as I stopped 
5 to listen, to put my foot in a hole where the Honorable 
Society of Gray's Inn had left a plank deficient, I fell down 
with some noise, and when I recovered my footing all was 
sil^t. 

Groping my way more carefully, for the rest of the journey, 
o my heart beat high when I found the outer door, which had 
Mr. Traddles painted on it, open. I knocked. A con- 
siderable scuffling within ensued, but nothing else. I there- 
iore knocked again. 

A small sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and half-clerk, who 
5 was very much out of breath, but who looked at me as if he 
defied me to prove it legally, presented himself* 
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‘^Is Mr Traddles within ? I said, 

“Yes Sir, but he^s engaged 

*'1 want to see him ” 

After a moment's survey of me, the sharp-looking iad 
decided to let me in , and opemng the door widei foi that 5 
purpose, admitted me, first, into a little iloset of a hall, and 
next into a little sitting-room , inhere I came into the jirfsf ace 
of my old friend (also out of breath), sc'^ted at a tab^e, and 
bending over papers 

^^Good God^" cned Traddles, looking up ^Tt'«» Copper- ro 
field and rushed into my aims, wheie 1 held him tiglit 

“All well, my dear Traddles?" 

“All well, my dear, dear Copperhcld, and nothing but 
good news 

Wo cned with pleasure, both of us is 

“My dear fellow," said Traddlos, lufhplmg his hair m his 
excitement, which was a most anuecc^ssaiy open at ion, “my 
dearest (^opperheld, my long-lost and most welcome Incud, 
how glad I am to see you ^ How brown you aic ^ How glad 
I am ’ Upon niy life and honor, I never was so rejoiced, my 20 
beloved Copperfield, never 

I was equally at a los^ to express my emotions I was quite 
unable to speak, at first 

“My deal follow said Traddles “And grown so 
famous f My glorious Copperfield ^ Good gracious me, 25 
wh(n did you come, uhac have you come from, what have you 
be^ doing ? " 

Never pausing for an answer to anything he said, Traddlps, 
who had clapped me into an easy-chair bj the fire, all this time 
impetuously stirred the fire with one hand, and pulled at my st 
neck-kerchief with the other, under some wild delusion that 
it was a great-coat Without putting down the poker, he 
now hugged me again , and I hugged him , and, both laugh- 
ing, ana both wiping our eyes, we both sat down, and shook 
hands across the hearth 35 

“To think," said Traddles, “that you should have been so 
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njearly coining home as you must have been, my dear dd boy, 
and not at the ceremony 

*^What ceremony, my dear Traddles?^^ 

v^^Good gracious me cried Traddlee, opening his eyes in 
s his old way. “ Didn’t you get my last letter ?” 

'^Certainly not, if it referred to any ceremony.” 

""Why, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, sticking his 
hrir upright with both hands, and then putting his hands 
on my knees, ''I am tharriod !” 

"Married !” "l cried, joyfully. 

"LoM bless me, yes!” said Traddles — "by the llev. 
Horace — to Sophy — down in Devonshire. Why, my dear 
boy, she’s behind the window-curtain! Look here!” 

To my amazement, the dearest girl in the world came at 
is that same instaiT% lapghing and blushing, from her place of 
concealment. Ana a more cheerful, amiable, honest, happy, 
bright-looking bride, I believe (as I could not help saying on 
the spot) the world never saw. I Idssed her as an old ac- 
quaintance should, and wished them joy with all my might 
10 <M ' heart. 

"Dear me,” said Traddles, "what a delightful re-union this 
is! You are so extremely brown, my dear Copperfield! 
God bless my soul, how happy I am ! ” 

“And so am I,” said 1 . 

»5 "And I am sure I am!” said the blushing and laughing 
Sophy. 

"We are all as happy as possible !” said Traddles. "Eyen 
th 0 girls are happy. Dear me, I declare I forgot them !” 

^‘Forgot?” said I. 

o *'The g^iis,” said Traddles. "Sophy’s sisters. They are 
staying with us. They have come to have a peep at London, 
The fact is, when — was it you that tumbled up-stairs, Cop- 

"It was,” said I, laughing. 

5 "Well then, when you tumbled up-stairs,” said Traddles, 
was romping with the girls. In point of fact, we were 
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laying at Puss in the Comer* But aR that woukba.'t ^ in 
Westminster Hall,® and as it wouldn't look quiite profesakmal 
if they were seen by a client, they decamped. And th^ ar^ 
now — listening, I have no doubt/' said Traddles, glancinl 
at the door of anotlier room. 5 

am sorry," said I, laughing afresh, have aecuakased 
such a dispersion." 

“Upon my word," rejoined Traddles, greatly dei^htted, 

“if you had seen them running away, and running back 
again, after you had knocked, to pick up the combs they had 
dropped out of their hair, and going on in the maddiit ; 
manner, you wouldn't have said so. My love, will you ferkh ' 
the girls?" 

Sophy tripped away, and we heard her received in the ad- 
joining room with a peal of laugliter. 

“Really musical, isn't it, my dear Copperfield?" said 
Traddles. “It’s very agreeable to hear. It quite lights tap 
these old rooms. To an unfortunate bachelor of a fellow who 
has lived alone all his life, you know, it's positively deheiom ,, 
It's charming. Poor things, they have had a great loss isnjw, 
Sophy — who, T do assure you, (bpperfield, is, and ever was, f 
the dearest girl ! — and it p-atifies me beyond expression to 
find them in such good spirits. The society of girls is a v^ 
delightful thing, Copperfield. It's not professional, but it's i 
very delightful." ' 15 ' 

Observing that he sli^tly faltered, and comprehending 
that in the goodness of his heart he was fearful of giving use 
some pain by what he had said, I expressed my concurrenee 
with a heartiness that evidently relieved and pleased hhsa ; 
greatly. ab ' 

“But then," said Traddles, “our domestic arrangementB ^ 
are, to say the truth, quite unprofessional altogether, my dear 
Copperfield. Even Sophy's being here, is unprofession^. 
And we have no other place of abode. We have put to sea in 
a cockboat, but we are quite prepared to rough it. And 55 
Sophy's an extraordinazy manager \ You’ll be surprised hm 

VOL. 11 — 2 H 
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those girls are stowed away. I am sure I hardly know Ijow 
iVs done.'' * . * 

''Are many of the young ladies with you I inquired. 

"The eldest, the Beauty is here,” said Traddles, in a low 
5 confidential voice, "Caroline. And Sarah^s here — the one I 
mentioned to you as having something the matter with her 
spine, you know. Immensely better ! And the two youngest 
that Sophy educated ^re with us. And Louisans here.” 

"Indeed !” cried 1. 

lo "Yefe,” said Traddles. "Now the whole set — 1 mean the 
chambers — is only throe rooms ; but Sophy arranges for the 
girls in the most wonderful way, and they sleep as comfortably 
as possible. Three in that room,” said Traddles, pointing. 
"Two in that.” 

ts I could not help glancing round, in search of the accommo- 
dation remaining for Mr. and Mrs. Traddles. Traddles 
understood me. 

"Well I” said Traddles, "we are prepared to rough it, as I 
said just now ; and we did improvise a bed last week, upon the 
20 floor here. But there's a little room in the roof — a very nice 
room, when you're up there — which Sophy papered herself, 
to surprise me ; and that's our room at present. It's a capi- 
tal little gypsy sort of place. There's quite a view from it.” 

"And you are happily married at last, my dear Traddles !” 
2 s said I. "How rejoiced I am !” 

"Thank you, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, as we 
shook hands once more. "Yes, I am as happy as it's possible 
to be. There's your old friend, you see,” said Traddlc*^, 
nodding triumphantly at the flower-pot and stand; "and 
3 Q there's the table with the marble top ! All the other furni- 
ture is plain and serviceable, you perceive. And as to plate, 
Lord bless you, we haven't so much as a teaspoon.” 

"AH to be earned?” said I, cheerfully. 

"Exactly so,” replied Traddles, "all to be earned. Of 
35 course we have something in the shape of teaspoons, becaust 
we stir our tea. But they're Britannia metal.” 
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**The silver will be the brighter when it comes/^ SiMid I. 

**The very thing we say <^ied Traddles. '^Ypu see, my 
dear Copperfield/* falling again into the low coMdential tone, 
after I had delivered my argument in Dob dem. Jrr^s versus ' 
WiGZBLL, which did me great service with the profession, 1 5 
went down into Devonshire, and had some serious conversa- 
tion in private with the Reverend Horace. I dwelt upon the 
fact that Sophy — who I do assure you, Copperfiela, is the 
dearest girl ! 

“I am certain she is!^^ said I. lo 

^^She is, indeed !” rejoined Traddles. ‘^But I am afraid I 
am wandering from the subject' Did I mention the Rev- 
erend Horace 

You said that you dwelt upon the fact 

True ! Upon the fact that Sophy and I had been engaged is 
for a long period, and that Sophy, with the pemission of her 
parents, was more than content to take me — in short, said 
Traddles, with his old frank smile, ‘^on our present Britannia- 
metal footing. Very well. I then proposed to the Reverend 
Horace — who is a most excellent clergyman, Copperfield, 20 
and ought to be a Bishop; or at least ought to have enough 
to live upon, without pinching himself — that if I could turn 
the corner, say of two hundred and fifty pounds, in one year ; 
and could see my way pretty clearly to that, or something 
better, next year ; and could plainly furnish a little place like 25 
this, besides ; then, and in that case, Sophy and I should be 
united. I took the liberty of representing that we had been 
patient for a good many years ; and that the circumstance of 
Sophy^s being extraordinarily useful at home, ought not to 
operate, with her affectionate parents, against heV establish- 30 
ment in life — don^t you see 

'‘Certainly it ought not,^' said I. 

"I am glad you think so, Copperfield rejoined Traddles, 
"because, without any imputation on the Reverend Horace, 

1 do think parents, and brothers, and so forth, are sometimes 35 
rather selfish in such cases. Well I I also pointed out, that 
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my most oamost desire was, to be useful to the family; aud 
iHmt if 1 got on in the world, and anything should happen»to 
hiio — I refer to the Rev^end Horace— 
understand,” said I. 

$ Of to Mrs. Crewte — it would be the utmost 
cation of my wishes, to be a parent to the girls. He replied 
in a most admirable manner, exceedingly flattering to my 
ledii^s, and undertook to obtain the consent of Mrs. Crewler 
to this arrangement, 't'liey had a dreadful time of it with her. 
u> It mounted from her legs into her chest, and then into her 

head 

, “What m 6 unted?” I asked. 

“Her grief,” replied TraddJes, with a serious look. “Her 
feelings generally. As I mentioned on a former occasion, she 
IS is a very superioriwoman, but has lost the use of her limbs. 
Whatever occurs to harass her, usually settles in her legs; 
but on this occasion it mounted to the chest, and then to the 
head, and, in short, pervaded the whole system in a most 
alarming manner. However, they brought her through it 
IP by unremitting and affectionate attention; and we were 
iparried yeertierday six weeks. You have no idea what a 
Monsto* I felt, Cbpporfield, when I saw the whole family 
csrying and fainting away in every dirocjbion ! Mrs. Crewler 
«c^<m^t see me before we left — couldn't forgive me, then, 
15 for depriving her of her child — but she is a good creature, 
and has done so since. 1 had a delightful letter from her, 
mix this morning.” 

“And in short, my dear fnend,” said I, “you feel as blest as 
you deserve to feel I ” 

p “Oh ! That's your partiality 1 ” laughed Traddles. “ But, 
indeed, I am in a most enviable state. I work hard, and read 
Law insatiably. I get up at five every moming, and don't 
npitld it at all. 1 hide the girls in the day-time, aad make 
iipeirry with them in the ev^iug. And 1 assure you 1 am duite 
15 eogry that they are gt^g home on Tuesday, which is the day 
before the first day of Michadmas Term.^' But here,” said 
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TradcH^^ brealdng off ia his costfifdeno^^ and fiptiaking aloud, 
“are the giris! Mr. Coppc^dld, Miss Crewier — Mias 
Sarah — Miss Louisa — Margaret aiid Lucy ! ” 

They were a perfect nest cl roses; they looked so whole- 
some and fresh. They were all pretty, and Miss Caroline was 5 
very handsome ; but there was a loving, ciicerful, fireside 
quality in Sophy^s bright looks, which was better than that, 
and which assured me that my friend had chosen wdl. We 
all sat round the fire ; while the sharp boy, who I now divined 
had lost his breath in putting the papers out, cleared them 10 
away again, and produced the tea-things. After that, he 
retired for the night, shutting the outer door upon us with a 
bang. Mrs. Traddles, with perfect pleasure and composure 
beaming from her household eyes, having made the tea, then 
quietly made the toast as she sat in a corner by the fire. iS 
She had seen Agnes, she told me, while she was toasting. 
“Tom” had taken her down into Kent for a wedding trip, 
and there she had seen my aunt, too ; and both my aunt and 
Agnes were well, and they had all talked of nothing but me. ’ 
“Tom” had never had me out of his thoughts; she really be- ao 
lioved, all the time I had l)een away. “Tom” was the au- 
thority for everytliing. “Tom” was evidently the idol of 
her life ; never to be shaken on his pedestal by any commo- 
tion ; always to be believed in, and done homage to with the 
whole faith of her heart, come what might. s5 

The deference which both she and Traddles showed tow- 
ards tlie Beauty, pleased me very much. I don't know that 
I thought it very reasonable ; but I thought it very delightful, 
and essentially a part of their character. If Traddles ever for 
an instant missed the teaspoons that were still to be won, 1 30 
have no doubt it was when he handed the Beauty her tea, ^ If 
his sweet-tempered wife could have got up any self-assertion 
against anyone, I am satisfied it could only have been because 
she was the Beauty's sister. A few slight indications of a 
rather petted and capricious manner, which I observed ia ^ 53 
Beauty, were manifekly considered, by Traddles and his wife, 
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as her birthright and natural endowment. If she had boon 
bom a Queen Bee, and they laboring Bees, they could not 
have been more satisfied of that. 

But their self-forgetfulness charmed me. Their pride in 
5 these girls, and their submission of themselves to all their 
whims, was the pleasantest little testimony to their own worth 
I could have desired to see. If Traddles were addressed as 
*'a darling,^* once in the course of that evening ; and besought 
to bring something he^e, or carry something there, or take 
to something up, or put something down, or find something, or 
fetch something ; he was so addressed, by one or other of his 
sisters-in-law, at least twelve times in an hour. Neither could 
they do an3rthing without Sophy. Somebody^s hair fell down, 
and nobody but Sophy could put it up. Somebody forgot 
IS how a particular tune went, and nobody but Sophy could hum 
that tune right. Somebody wanted to recall the name of a 
place in Devonshire, and only Sophy knew it. Something 
was wanted to be written home, and Sophy alone could be 
trusted to write before breakfast in the morning. Somebody 
40 broke down in* a piece of knitting, and no one but Sophy was 
able to put the defaulter in the right direction. They were 
entire mistresses of the place, and Sophy and Traddles waited 
on them. How many children Sophy co^ld have taken care 
of in her time, I can^t imagine ; but she seemed to be famous 
45 for knowing every sort of song that ever was addressed to a 
child in the English tongue; and she sang dozens to order 
with the clearest little voice in the world, one after another 
(every sister issuing directions for a different tune, and the 
Beauty generally striking in last), so that I was quite fasci- 
30 nated. The best of all was, that, in the midst of th eir exactions, 
all the sisters had a. great tenderness and respect both for 
. , Sophy and Traddles. I am sure, when I took my leave, and 
Traddles was coming out to walk with me to the coffee-house, 
I thought I had never seen an obstinate head of hair, or any 
35 other head of hair, rolling about in such a shower of kisses. 

Altogether, it was a scene I could not help dwelling on with 
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pleasure, for a long time after T got back and hftd wished 
Traddles good night, If I had beheld a thousand roses bio#* 
ing in a top set of chambers, in that withered Gray's Inn, they 
could not have brightened it half so much. The ideal of tho«fe 
Devonshire girls, among the dry law-stationers and the at* 5 ' 
torneys' offices; and of the tea and toast, and children's 
songs, in that grim atmosphere of pounce® and parchment* 
red tape, dusty wafers, ink-jars, brief and draft paper, law 
reports, writs, declarations, and bills of costs ; seemed almost 
as pleasantly fanciful as if I had dreamed that the Sultan's 10 
famous family® had been admitted on the roll of attorneys, 
and had brought tlie talking bird, the singing tree, and the 
golden water into Gray’s Inn Hall. Somehow, I found that 
I had taken leave of Traddles for tlie night, and come back to 
the coffee-house, with a great change in my despondency 
about him. 1 began to think he would get on, in spite of all 
the many ordcjrs of chief waiters in England. 

Drawing a chair before one of the coff ee-room fires to think 
about him at my leisure, I gradually fell from the considera^ 
tion of his happiness to tracing prospects in the live coals, ao 
and to thinking, as tliey broke and changed, of the principal 
vicissitudes and separations that had marked my life. I had 
not seen a coal fire, since I had left England three years ago : 
though many a wood fire had I watched, as it crumbled into 
hoary ashes, and mingled with the feathery heap upon the^s 
hearth, which not inaptly figured to me, in my despondency, 
my own dead hopes. 

I could think of the past now, gravely, but not bitterly; 
and could contemplate the future in a brave spirit. Home, 
in its best sense, was for me no more. She in whom I might 30 
have inspired a dearer love, I had taught to be my sister. , 
She would marry, and would have new claimants on her ten* "" 
derness : and in doing it, would never know the love for her 
that had grown up in my heart. It was right that I should 
pay the forfeit of my headlong passion. What I reaped, 1 3$ 
1 sown. 
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I inis thinkmg, And had I truly disciplined my heart to this> 
and could I resolutely bear it, and calmly hold the place in hhr 
home which she had calmly held in mine, — when I found nfy 
eyes resting on a countenance that might have arisen out of 
5 the fire, in its association with my early remembrances. 

Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to whoso good offices I was 
indebted in the very first chapter of this history, sat reading 
a newspaper in the shadow of an opposite corner. He was 
tolerably stricken in 3 ^ears by this time ; but, being a mild, 
lo meek, calm little man, had worn so easily, that I thought he 
looked at that moment just as he might have looked when he 
sat in our parlor, waiting for me to be born. 

Mr. Chillip had left Blunder&toiie six or seven years ago, 
and I had never seen him since. lie sat placidly i)erusing the 
IS newspaper, with hii little head on one side, and a glass of 
warm sherry negus at his elbow. He was so extremely con- 
ciliatory in lus manner that he seemed to ai)ologize to the very 
Bi^iwspaper for taking the liberty of reading it. 

I walke'd up to where he was sitting, and said, ** How do you 
acdo, Mr. Chilfip?^^ 

He was greatly fluttered by this uuex])ected address from a 
stranger, and replied, in his slow way, “I thank you, Sir, you 
are very good. Thank you, Sir. I hope ^ou are well.*' 

^'You don^t remember me?'’ said I. 
as ''Well, Sir," returned Mr. Chillip, smiling very meekly, 'and 
shaking his head as he surveyed me, “ I have a kind of an,im- 
pression that something in your countenance is familiar to 
me, Sir ; but I couldn’t lay my hand upon your name, really. 

"And yet you knew it, long before I knew it myself," I 
30 returned. 

" Did I indeed, Sir ?•" said Mr. Chillip. “ Is it possible that 
I had the honor. Sir, of officiating when ?" 

"Yes," said 1 . 

"Dear me !" cried Mr. Chillip. "But no doubt you are a 
sagoodi deal changed smee then, Sir?" 

"Probably," said I. 
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** Wdl, Sir/' observed Mr. Chfllip, ‘‘I^hope you'H^cufle me, 
if 1 m compelled to ask the favor of your name ? '* - 
On my telling him my name, he was reaiiy mo\^. Ife quite 
shook hands with me — which was a violent proceeding for^n 
him, hie usual course being to slide a tepid little fiah-riioe, an s 
inch or two in advance of his hip. and evince tlie greatest di»- 
composure when anybody grappled with it. Fa'ch now, he 
put his hand in his coat-j>ocket as soon as he could disengage 
it, and seemed relieved wlien he had got it safe baefc. 

‘‘Dear me. Sir!” said Mr. ChUiip, surveying me with hisia 
head on one side. “And it’s Mr. Copperlield, is it? Well, 
Sir, I think I should have known you, if I had taken the 
liberty of looking more closely at you. There's a strong re- 
semblance between you and your poor father, Sir." 

“ I never had the happiness of seeing my fatlier," I observed, is 
“Very true, Sir," said Mr. Chillip, in a soothing tone. 
“And very much to be deplored it was, on all accounts ! We 
are not ignorant. Sir," said Mr. Chillip, slowly shaking his 
little head again, “down in our part of the country, of your 
fame. There must be great excitement here, Sir," said Mr. 39 
Chillip, tapping himself on the forehead with his forefinger. 
“You must find it a trying occuiiation. Sir !" 

“What is your part of the country now?" 1 asked, seating 
mysdf near him. 

“I am established within a few miles of Bury St. Edmund's,® H 
Sir," said Mr. Chillip. “Mrs. Chillip coming into a little 
property in that neighborhood, under her father's will, I 
bought a practice down there, in which you will be glad td 
hear I am doing well.' My daughter is growing quite a tall 
lass now, Sir," said Mr. Cliillip, giving his little hehd another 39 
little shake. “ Her mother let down two tucks in her frocks 
only last week. Such is time, you see. Sir I" 

As the little man put his now empty glass to his lips, when 
he made this reflection, I proposed to him to have it refilled, 
and I would keep him company with another. “ Wdil, Sir," 3$ 
be returned, in his slow way, “it’s more that 1 am accustoms 
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to ; but I can^t deny myself the pleasure of your conversation. 
It seems but yesterday that I had the honor of attending you 
in the measles. You came through them charmingly; Sif^!’* 

I acknowledged this compliment, and ordered the negus, 
5 which was soon produced. “Quite an uncommon dissipa- 
tion !*" said Mr. Chillip, stimng it, “but I can^t resist so ex- 
tr^,ordinary an occasion. You have no family, Sir?'" 

I shook my head. * 

“I was aware that you sustained a bereavement, Sir, some 
10 time ago,” said Mr. Chillip. . “I heard it from your father-in- 
law's sister. Very decided character there, Sir?” 

“Why, yes,” said I, “decided enough. Where did you see 
her, Mr. Chillip?” 

“Are you not aware, Sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, with his 
IS placidest smile, “that your father-in-law is again a neighbor 
of mine?” 

“No,” said I. 

“He is indeed, Sir !” said Mr. Chillip. “Married a young 
lady of that part, with a very good little property, poor thing. 
10 — And this action of the brain now, Sir ? Don't you find it 
fatigue you ? ” said Mr. Chillip, looking at me like an adniir- 
ing Robin. 

I waived that question, and returned- to the Murdstones. 
“ I was aware of his being married again. Do you attend the 
»s family?” I asked. 

“Not regularly. I have been called in,” he replied. 
“Strong phrenological development of the organ of firmness, 
in Mr. Murdstone and his sister. Sir.” ^ 

I replied with such an expressive look, that Mr. Chillip was 
K> emboldened by that, and the negus together, to give his tead 
several short shakes; and thoughtfully exclaim, “Ah, dear me I 
We remember old times, Mr. Copperfield ! ” 

“And the brother and sister are pursuing their old course, 
are they?” said I. 

“Well, Sir,” replied Mr, Chillip, “a medical man, being so 
much in families, ought to have neither eyes nor ears for any- 
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thing but hie profession. Stilly I must say, -they are very 
severe, Sir: both as to this life and the ne 3 d;.^* 

*‘The next will be regulated without much reference to 
them, I dare say,'* I returned: ‘'what are they doing as to"** 
this?” 5 

Mr. Chillip shook his head, stirred his negus, and 4pped it. 

“She was a charming woman, Sir !” he observed in a plain- 
tive manner. 

“The present Mrs. Murdstone?” 

“A charming woman indeed, Sir,” said Mr. Chillip; “asio 
amiable, 1 am sure, as it was possible to be ! Mrs. Chillip'a 
opinion is, that her spirit has been entirely broken since h^ 
marriage, and that she is all but melancholy mad. And the 
ladies,” observed Mr. Chillip, timorously, “are great ob- 
servers, Sir.” IS 

“I suppose she was to be subdued and broken to their de- 
testable mould, Heaven help her!” said 1. “And she has 
been.” 

“Well, Sir, there were violent quarrels at first, I assure you,” 
said Mr. Chillip ; “but she is quite a shadow now. Would it 20 
be considered forward if I was to say to you, Sir, in confidence, 
that since the sister came to holj), the brother and sister be- 
tween them have nearly reduced her to a state of imbecility.” 

I told him I could easily believe it. 

“I have no hesitation in saying,” said Mr. Chillip, fortify- as 
ing himself with another sip of negus, “between you and me. 
Sir, that her mother died of it — or that tyranny, gloom, and 
worry have made Mrs. Murdstone nearly imbecile. She was 
a lively young woman, Sir,^, before marriage, and their gloom 
and austerity destroyed her. They go about with* her, now, 30 
more like her keepers than her husband and sister-in-law. 
That was Mrs. Chillip's remark to me, only last week. And I 
assure you, Sir, the ladies are great observers. Mrs. Chillip 
herself is a great observer-!” 

“Does he gloomily profess to be (I am ashamed to use the 3 $ 
word in such association) religious still?” I inquired. 
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"You anticipate, Sir," said Mr. Chillip, his eyelids getting 
quite red with the unwonted stimulus in which he was indulge- 
mg, "One of Mrs. Chillip^s most impressive remarks. Mrs. 
he proceeded, in the calmest and slowest manner, 
S "quite electrified me, by pointing out that Mr. Murdstone 
sets up an image of himself, and calls it the Divine Nature. 
Ycm might have knocked me down on the flat of my back, Sir, 
with the feather of a pen, I assure you, when Mrs. Chillip said 
so. The ladies are great observers, Sir?” 
lo "Intuitively,” said I, to his extreme delight. 

"’I am very happy to receive such support in my opinion, 
Sir," he rejoined. "It is not often that I venture to give a 
Bon-medical opinion, I assure you. Mr. Murdstone delivers 
public addresses sometimes, and it is said, — in short, Sir, it 
ts it said by Mrs. CMllip, — that the darker tyrant he has lately 
beem the more ferocious is his doctrine.” 

"I believe Mrs. Chillip to be perfectly right,” said I. 

"Mrs. Chillip does go so far as to say,” pursued the meekest 
of little men, much encouraged, "that what such people mis- 
30 call their religion, is a vent for their bad humors and arw>- 
ganee. And do you know I must say, Sir,” he continued, 
mildly laying his head on one side, "that I dorCt find authority 
for Mr. and Mrs. Murdstone in the New Testament?” 

"I never found it either !” said I. 

3 s "In the meantime, Sir,” said Mr. Chillip, "they are much 
disliked ; and as they are very free in consigning everybody 
who dislikes them to perdition, we really have a good deal of 
perdition going on in our neighborhood ! However, as Mrs. 
ChiSip says, Sir, they undergo a continual punishment ; for 
5 Dthe^ are turned inward, to feed upon their owp hearts, and 
their own. hearts are very bad feeding. Now, Sir, about that 
brain of yours, if you^ll excuse my returning to it. Don^t you 

T ise it to a good deal of excitement. Sir?” 

found it not difficult, in the excitement of Mr. Chillip^s 
0wn brain^ under his potations of negus, to divert his atten- 
tion from this topic to his own affairs, on which,, for the next 
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half-hour, he was quite loquacious ; giving me to understand, 
among other pieces of information, that he was then at the 
Gray^s Inn Coffee-house to lay his professional e\’ideiice be- 
fore a Commission of lAinacy, touchmg the state of mind of a« 
patient who had become deranged from excessive drinking, s 

'^And I assure you, Sir,'' he said, ''lam extremely nirvous 
on such occasions. I could not support being what l^called 
Bullied, Sir. It would quite unman me. Do you know it 
was some time before I recovered the conduct of that alarming 
lady, on the night of your birth, Mr. Copperfield ? ” lo 

I told him that I was going down to my aunt, the Dragon 
of that night, early in the morning ; and that she was one of 
the most tender-hearted and excellent of women, as he would 
know full well if he knew her better. The mere notion of the 
^saibility of his ever seeing her again, appeared to terrify him. is 
He replied with a small pale smile, "Is she so, indeed, Sir? 
Really?" and almost immediately called for a candle, and 
went to bed, as if he were not quite safe anywhere else. He 
did not actually stagger under the negus ; but I should think 
, his placid little pulse must have made two or three more beats 20 
in a minute, than it had done since the great night of my 
aunt's disappointment, when she struck at him with her 
bonnet. 

Thoroughly tired, I wont to bed too, at midnight ; passed 
the next day on the Dover coach ; burst safe and sound into 25 
my aunt's old parlor while siie was at tea (she wore spectacles 
now) ; and was received by her, and Mr. Dick, and dear old 
Peggotty, who acted as housekeeper, with open arms and tears 
of joy. My aunt was mistily amused, when we began to 
talk composedly, by my account of my meeting wi^ 30 
Chillip, and of his holding her in such dread remembrance; 
and both she and Peggotty had a great deal to say about my 
poor mother's second husband, and " that murdering woman 
of a sister," — on whom I think no pain or4)fenalty would have 
induced my aunt to bestow any Christian or Proper Name^ 35 
or my other designation. 
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CHAPTER LX 

AGNES 

Mt aunt and I, when we were left alone, talked far into the 
niglit. How the emigrants never wrote homo, otherwise 
than cheerfully and hopefully ; how Mr. Micawber had actu- 
ally remitted divers small sums of money, on account of those 
S “pecuniary liabilities,'' in reference to which he had been so 
business-like as between man and man ; how Janet, returning 
into my aunt's service when she came back to Dover, had 
fbaally carried out jher renunciation of mankind by entering 
into wedlock with a thriving tavern-keeper; and how my 
aunt had finally set her seal on the same great principle, by 
aiding and abetting the bride, and crowning the marriage- 
ceremony with her presence; were among our topics — 
already more or less familiar to me through the letters I had 
had. Mr. Dick, as usual, was not forgotten. My aunt in- 
15 formed me how he incessantly occupied himself in cop3dng 
everything he could lay liis hands on, and kept Bang Charles 
the First at a respectful distance by that semblance of em- 
ployment ; how it was one of the main joys and rewards of her 
life that he was free and happy, instead of pining in monot- 
aoonous restraint; and how (as a novel general conclusion) 
nobody but she could ever fully know what he was, 

“And when, Trot," said my aunt, patting the bick of my 
hand, as we sat in our old way before the fire, “when are you 
going over to Canterbury?" 

as shall get a horse, and ride over to-morrow morning, aunt, 
unless you will go with me?" 

“‘No I" said my aunt, in her short abrupt way. “I mean 
to stay where I am." 

Then, I should ride, I said. 1 could not have come through 
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Canterbury to-day without stoppiTig, if J had been coming to,, 
any one but her. 

She was pleased, but answered, ‘‘Tut, Trot; my old bones , 
woidd have kept till to-morrow I and softly patted my baud 
again, as I sat looking thoughtfully at the fire. " 5 

Thoughtfully, for I could not be here once more, and so near 
Agnes, without the revival of those regrets with which 1 had 
so long been occupied. Softened rc^grets they might be, 
teaching me what I liad failed to learn when my younger life 
was all before me, but not the less regrets. “Oh, Trot,*^ Iio 
seemed to hear my aunt say once more ; and I understood her 
better now — “Blind, blind, blind!” 

We both kept silence for some minutes. When I raised my 
eyes, I found that she was steadily obsc'rvant of me. Perhaps 
she had followed the current of my mind ; for it seemed to me is 
an easy one to track now, wilful as it had been once. 

“You will find her father a white-haired old man,” said my 
aunt, “though a better man in all other respects — a reclaimed 
man. Neither will you find him measuring all human iur 
tcrests, and joys, and sorrows, with his one poor little inch- 20 
rule How. Trust miB, child, such things must shrink very 
much, before they can be measured off in that way.” 

“Indeed they must,” said I. 

“You will find her,” pursued my aunt, “as good, as beau- 
tiful, as earnest, as disinterested, as she has always been. If 25 
I knew higher praise, Trot, I would bestow it on her.” 

Tliere was no higher praise for her ; no higher reproach for 
me. Oh, how had I strayed so far away I 

“If she trains the young girls whom she has aboijt her, to be 
like herself,” said my aunt, earnest even to the filling of her 30 
eyes with tears, “Heaven knows, her life will be well em- 
ployed f Useful and happy, as she said that day ! How could 
she be otherwise than useful and happy !” 

“Has Agnes any — ” I was thinking aloud, rather thim 

^^“Wef ? Hey? Any what?” said my aimt, shaiply. 
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Any lover,” said I. 

score,” cried my aunt, with a kind of indignant 
**Slii© mi^t have married twenty times, my dear, since you 
have been ^ne!” 

5 ''No doubt,” said I. “No doubt. But has she any lover 
who is worthy of her? Agnes could care for no other.” 

My aunt sat musing for a little while, with her chin upon 
her hand. Slowly raisyig her eyes to mine, she said ; 
suspect she has an attachment, Trot 
10 “A prosperous one?” said 1. 

“Trot,” returned my aunt gravely, “1 can^t say. I have 
no right to tell you even so much. She has never confided it 
td me, but I suspect it.” 

She looked so attentively and anxiously at mo (I even saw 
IS har trenable), that I felt now, more than ever, that she had 
fdlowed my late thoughts. I summoned all the resolutions 
I had made, in all those many days and nights, and all tiiose 
m^ny conflicts of my heart. 

“If it should be so,” I began, “and I hope it is ” 

90 “I don’t know that it is,” said my aunt curtly. “You 
must not be ruled by my suspicions. You must keep them 
secret. 113:67 are very slight, perhaps. I have no right ta 
speak.” 

“If it should be so,” I repeated, “Agnes will tell me at her 
»5 own good time. A sister to whom I have confided so much, 
aunt, will not be reluctant to confide in me.” 

My aunt withdrew her eyes from mine, as slowly as sheliad 
turned them upon me ; and covered them thoughtfully with 
her hand. By and by she put her other haral on my shoulder ; 
30 and so we both sat, looking into uhe past, without saying an- 
other word, until we parted for the night. 

I rode away, earfy in the morning, for the sc^e of my old 
school days, I cannot say that I was yet quite happy, in the 
hope that I was gaining a victory over myself ; even in the 
15 prospect of so soon loolung on her face again. 

The wdl-remembered ground was soon traversed, and I 
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came ffito the quiet streets, where every stone a boy's 
book to me. I went on foot to the old house, and went away, 
with a heart too full to enter. T returned ; and boldng^ as I 
passed, through the low window of the turret-room TOtfi# 
first Uriah Heep, and afterwards Mr. Micawber, had heen$ 
wont to sit, saw that it was a little parlor now, and that there 
was no office. Otherwise the staid old house was, as to its 
cleanliness and order, still just as it had been when I first 
saw it. r requested the new maid wlio admitted me, to ti^l 
Miss Wickfield that a gentleman who waited on her from a a» 
friend abroad, was there ; and I was shown up the grave oM . 
staircase (cautioned of the steps I knew so well), into the 
unchanged drawing-room. The books that Agnes and 1 had 
read together, were on their shelves ; and the desk where 1 
had labored at niy lessons, many a night, stood yet at tl^is 
same old corner of the table. All the little changes that had / 
crept in when the Hcops were there, were changed agailu 
Everything was as it us^ to be, in the happy time. 

I stood in the window, and looked across the ancient street 
at the opposite houses, recalling how I had watched them oa jo 
wet afternoons, when I first came there ; and how I had used 
to speculate about the people who appeared at any of the 
windows, and had followed them with my eyes up and down ^ 
stairs, while women went clicking along the pavement id 
pattens,® and the dull rain fell in slanting lines, and poured J 5 
out of the waterspout yonder, and flowed into the road. The 
' feeling with which 1 used to watch the tramps, as they caipe 
into the town on those wot evenings, at dusk, and Hmp^ past, 
with their bundles drooping over their shoulders at the ends of , 
sticks, came freshly back to me ; fraught, as then, with the smell so 
of damp earth, arid wet loaves and brier, and the sensation of 
the vcty airs that blew upon me in my own toilsome journey. 

The opening of the little door in the panelled v/ail made me 
start and turn. Her beautiful serene eyes met mine as she 
came towards mo. She stopped and laid her hand upon her S5. 
t»osom, and I caught lier in my arms. 

VOL. II. — 2 1 
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'‘Agnes ! my dear girl I I have come too suddenly upon 
you/* 

"No, no ! lam so rejoicedto see you, Trotwood !** 

"Dear Agnes, the happiness it is to me, to see you once 
5 again!" 

I folded her to my heart, and, for a little while, we were 
both silent. Presently we sat down, side by side ; and her 
angol-face was turned upon me with the welcome I had 
dreamed of, waking and sleeping, for whole years, 
to She was so true, she was so beautiful, she was so good, — 
„ I owed her so much gratitude, she was so dear to me, that I 
could find no utterance for what I felt. I tried to bless her, 
tried to thank her, tried to tell her (as I had often done in 
letters) what an influence she had upon me ; but all my efforts 
1 $ were in vain. My k)ve and joy were dumb. 

^ With her own sweet tranquillity, she calmed my agitation; 
1^ me back to the time of our parting ; spoke to me of Emily, 
whom she had visited, in secret, many times ; spoke to me 
tenderly of Dora*s grave. With the unerring instinct of her 
K> noble heart, she touched the chords of my memory so softly 
and harmoniously, that not one jarred within me; I could 
listen to the sorrowful, distant music, and desire to shrink 
from nothing it awoke. How could I, when, blended with it 
all. was her dear self, the better angel of my life ? 

IS '' And you, Agnes," I said, by and by. " Tell me of yourself. 

You have hardly ever told me of your own all this lapse 
of time!** * 

"What should I tell?" she answered, with her radiant 
smile. "Papa is well. You see us here, quiet in our own 
io home ; out anxieties sot at rest, our home restored to us ; and 
knowing that, dear Trotwood, you know all." 

"All, Agnes?" said I. 

She looked at me, with some fluttering wonder in h^ 
face. 

5 "Is there nothing else, Sister?" I said. 

Her color, which had just now faded, returned, and faded 
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again. She smiled; with a quiet sadness, I thouf^t; and 
shook her head. 

I had sought to lead her to what my aunt liad hinted at ; for, 
sharply painful to me as it must be to receive that confidence, 

I was to discipline my heart, and do my duty to her, I saw, S 
however, that she was uneasy, and I let it pass. 

** You have much to do, dear Agnes ? ” 

^*With my school ?'’ said she, looking up again, in all her 
bright composure. 

‘^Yos. It is laborious, is it not?” 

“The labor is so pleasant,” she returned, ' that it is scarcely 
grateful in me to call it bj' that name.” 

'^Nothing good is diflicult to you,“ said T. 

Her color came and went once more; and once more, as 
she bent her h('ad, I saw the same sad smile. is 

“You will wait and see papa,” said Agnes, cheerfully, “and 
pass the day witli us ? Perhaps you will sleep in your own 
room ? We ahv ays call it yours.” 

I could not do that, having promised to ride back to my 
aunt^s, at night ; hut 1 would pass the day there, joyfully. 20 

“I must be a prisoner for a little whil(\” said Agnes, “but 
here are the old books, Trot wood, and the old music.” 

“Even the old flowers are here,” said I, looking round; 
“or the old kinds.” 

“I have found a pleasure,” returned Agnes, smiling, “while 25 
you have been absent, in keeping everything as it used to be 
when w'e were children. For w(» were very happy then, I 
ihiiiK.” 

“Heaven knows we were!” said I 

“And every little thing that has reminded me of myjio 
brother,” said Agnes, with her cordial eyes turned cheerfully 
upon me, “has been a welcome companion. Even this,” 
showing me tli<» basket-trifle, full of keys, still hanging at hear 
side, “seems to jingle a kind of old tune! ” 

She smiled again, and went out at the door by which she 35 
had come. 
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It was for me to guard this sisterly affection with reliigious 
care. It was all that 1 had left myself, and it was a treasure. 
Yi 1 once shook the foundatioxxs of the sacred confideiiice and 
, tisage, in virtue of which it was given to me, it was lost, and 
s could never be recovered. I set this steadily before myself. 
The better I loved her, the more it behoved me never to forget 
it. 

I walked through the stiseets ; and, once more seeing my old 
adversary the butcher — now a constable, with his staff hang- 
i© ing up in the shop — went down to look at the place where I 
had fought him ; and there meditated on Miss Shepherd and 
the eldest Miss Larkins, and all the idle loves and likings, 
apd dislikings, of that time. Nothing seemed to have sur- 
vived that time but Agnes ; and she, ever a star above me, 
was brighter and higlfer. 

When I returned, Mr. Wickfield had come home, from a 
garden he had, a couple of miles or so out of town, where he’ 
now employed himself almost every day. I found him as my 
' aunt had described him. We sat down to dinner, with some 
m half-dozen little girls ; and he seemed but the shadow of his 
handsome picture on the wall. 

The tranquillity and peace belonging, of old, to that quiet 

r und in my memory, pervaded it again. When dinner was 
le, Mr. Wickfield taking no wine, and I desiring none, we 
5 went up-stairs ; where Agnes and her little charges sang and 
! played, and worked. After tea the children left us ; and we 
three sat together, talking of the bygone: days. 

My part in them,^' said Mr. Wickfield, shaking his white 
head, ^^has much matter for regret — for deep regret, and 
^ deep contrition, Trotwood, you well know. But I would not 
cancel it, if it were in ’my power.'* 

I could readily believe that, looking at the face beside 
him. 

' ''I should cancel with it,” he pursued, ''such patiemee and 

^ devotion, such fidelity, su<^ a child's love, as I must not 
forget, no 1 even to forget myself.” 
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“I understand you, Sir,” I softly said. “I hold it — i have 
always held it-— in veneration.” 

*^But no one knows, not even you,” he returned, ''how 
much she has done, how much she has undergone, how hard 
she has striven. Dear Agnes ! ” 5 

She had put her hand eutreatingly on his arm, to stop him ; 
and was very, very pale. 

“Well, well ! ” he said with a sigh, dismissing, as I then saw, 
some trial she had borne, or was yet to ]>ear, in cr}nnection 
with what my aunt had told me. “ Well ! 1 have never told lo 
you, Trotwood, of her mother. Has anv one ?” 

“Never, Sir.” 

“Tt^s not much — though it wos much to suffer. She 
married me in opposition Lo her father’s wish, and he re- 
nounced her. She prayed him to forgive her, before my Agnes is 
came into this world. He was a verj- hard man, and her 
mother had long been dead. He repulsed her. He broke 
her heart.” 

Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole her arm about his 
neck. 20 

“She had an affectionate and gentle heari,’' he said ; “and 
it was broken. I knew its tender nature vtTy well. No one 
could, if I did not. She loved me dearly, but was nfwer happy. 
She was always laboring, in secret, under this distress ; and 
being delicate and downcast at the time of his last repulse 25 
— for it was not the first, by many — pined away and died. 
She left me Agnes, two weeks old ; and the gray hair that you 
recollect me with, when you first came.” 

He kissed Agnes on her cheek. 

“My love for my dear child was a diseased love, but my 30 
mind was all unhealthy then. I say no more of that. I am 
not speaking of myself, Trotwood, but of her mother, and of 
her. If I give you any clue to what I am, or to what I have 
been, you vnil unravel it, I know. What Agnes is, I need not 
say. I have alwaj^’s read something of her poor maths’s 35 
story, in her character ; and so I tell it you to-night, when we 
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tiaiMse are again together, after such great dianges. I have 
told it all.” 

His bowed head, and her angel-face and filial duty, derived 
a asore pathetic mean^ from it than th^ had had before. 

I If I had wanted anything by which to mark this night of our 
tmmosiy I should have fouqid it in this. 

^nes rose up from her father’s side, before long ; and going 
aortiy to her piano, played some of the old airs to which we 
had caften listened in ihat place. 

«p “Have you any intention of going away again?” Agnes 
asked me, as I was standing by. 

“What does my sister say to that ?” 
hope not.” 

“Then I have^no such intention, Agnes.” 

»s think you ought not, Trotwood, since you ask me,” she 
said, mildly. “Your growing reputation and success enlarge 
your power of doing good ; and if I cotild spare my brother,” 
with her eyes upon me, “perhaps the time could not.” 

“ What I am, you have made me, Agnes. You should know 
ao best.” 

“/ made you, Trotwood?” 

“Yes I Agnes, my dear girl!” I said, bending over her. 
“I tried to tell you, when we met to-day, something that has 
been in my thoughts since Dora died. You remember, when 
as you came down to me in our little room — pointing upward, 
Agnes?” 

“Oh, Trotwood !” she returned, her eyes filled with tears. 
“So loving, so confiding, and so young ! Can I ever forget ? ” 

“As you were then, my sister, I have often though^* since, 
30 you have ever been to me. Ever pointing upward, Agnes; 
ever leading me to something better ; ever d&eotmg me to 
higher things!” 

She only shook her head ; through her tears I saw the same 
aad quiet smile. 

35 “Ami 1 am so grateful to you for it, Agnes, so bound to you, 
that there is no name for the afiection id my heart. 1 want 
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you to know, yet don^t know how to tell you, that all my Sfc 
long I shah look up to you, and be guided by you, as I hsm 
been thi^ough the darkness that ia pest. Whatever betidea^, 
whatever new ties you may form, whatever changea may 
eome between us, I shall always look to you, and love you, mis 
do now, and have always done. Y on will always be^liiy scddet 
and resource as you have always been Until I die, my dea<^ 
est sister, I shall see you always before me, pointing upward, 

• She put her hand in mine, and told me she was proud of 
me, and of what I said ; although I praised her very far to 
yond her worth. Then she went on softly playing, but witE- 
out removing her eyes from me. 

'^Do you know, what I have heard to-night, Agnes,’' said I. 
“strangely seems to be a part of the feeling witli which I 
regarded you when I saw you first — with which I sat beside 15 ! 
you in my rough school-days?" 

“You knew I had no mother," she replied with a smile, i 
“and felt kindly towards me." 

“More than that, Agues, I knew, almost as if I had known , 
this story, that there was something inexplicably gentle and 20 , 
softened, surrounding you ; something that might have been 
sorrowful in some one else (as I can now understand it was), but 
was not so in you." 

She softly played on, looking at me still, 

“Will you laugh at my cherisliing such fancies, Agnes?" 25 

“No I" 

“Or at my saying that I really believe I felt, even then, 
that you could be faithfully affectionate against all discourage- 
ment, and never cease to be so, until you ceased to live ? * 
Will yon laugh at such a dream ? " 30 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!" 

For an instant, a distressful shadow crossed heriace^ but, 
even in the start it gave me, it was gone ; and she was playing 
on, and looking at me with her own calm smile. 

As I rode back in the lonely night, the wind going by me 35- 
like a restless memory, I thought of this, and feared she was 
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not happy. I was not happy ; but, thus far, I had faithfully 
set the s^ upon the Past, and, thinking of her, pointing up- 
ward, thought of her as pointing to that sky above me, where, 
in the mystery to come, I might yet love her with a love un- 
known on earth, and tell her what the strife had been within 
me when I loved her here. 
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CHAPTER LXI 

I AM SHOWN TWO INTERESTING PENITENTS 

For a time — at all eyents until my book should be 
pleted, which would be the work of several months — I to^k 
up my abode in my aunt^s house at Dover ; and there, sitting 
in the window from which I had looked out at the moon upon 
the sea, when that roof first gave me shelter, I quietly pursued s 
my task. 

In pursuance of my intention of referring to my own fictions 
only when their course should in(}identally connect itself with 
the progress of my story, I do not enter on the aspirations, 
the delights, anxieties, and triumphs, of my art. That I to 
truly devoted myself to it with my strongest earnestness, and 
bestowed upon it every energy of my soul, I have already said. 

If the books I have written be of any worth, they will supply 
the rest. I shall otherwise have written to poor purpose, 
and the rest will be of interest to no one. 15 

Occasionally, I went to London ; to lose myself in the swarm 
of life there, or to consult with Traddles on some business 
point. He had managed for me, in my absence, with tiie 
soundest judgment ; and my worldly affairs were prospering. 
As my notoriety began to bring upon me an enormous quan- 20 
tity^of letters from people of whom 1 had no knowledge — 
chiefly about nothing, mid extremely difficult to answer — I 
agreed with Traddles to have my name painted up on his door. 
There, the devoted postman on that beat delivered bushels 
of letters for me ; and there, at intervals, I labored through 25 
them, like a Home Secretary of State without the salary. 

Among this correspondence, there dropped m, every now 
and then, an obliging proposal from one of the numerous out- , 
aiders alWhys lurking about the Commons, to practise und^ 
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cover of my name (if I would take the necessary steps remaia 
ing to make a proctor of myself), and pay me a percentage^ on 
the profits. But I declined these offers ; being already aw|ire 
that there were plenty of such covert practitioners in exist- 
S ence, and considering the Commons quite bad enough, with- 
out my domg anythmg to make it worse. 

The mis had gone home, when my name burst into bloom 
m, IPnaddles’s door ; and the sharp boy looked, all day, as if 
Jko iiad never heard of Sophy, shut up in a hack room, glueing 
so Amu irom her work into a sooty little strip of garden with a 
punip in it. But, there 1 always found her, the same bright 
ItQiiliicwife ; often humming her Devonshire ballads vrhm no 
strange foot was coming up the stairs, and blunting the 
' ilMNDp hoy in his oiEoial closet with melody. 
ts i wcHidbred, at ^st, why I so often found Bopthy writing in a 
; and why she always shut it up when I appeared, 
am hurried it into the table^rawer. But the seorcft soon 
wne out. One day, Traddles (who had just come home 
the drizzling sleet from Court) took a ptaper out of 
aofais desk, and asked me what 1 thought of that hazidwriting ? 

'^Oh, don% Tom!” cried Sophy, who was wanning £i 
filippOTS before the fire. 

;^'My dear,” returned Ttwn, in a delisted state, ^'why 
, aert t What do you say to that writing, Coppearfield ? ” 
as eactraordinarily Ic^ and formal,” said L ** I don't 

4jhlnk I ever saw such a stiff hand.” 

like a lady's hand, is it?” said Traddles.* 

**A iady'sl ” I repeated. ** Bricks and moitar me meirfe Wm 
a iady's hand !” 

30 Traddles broke into a rapturous laugh, and informed me 
^tfast it was Sophy's writing ; that Sopky< had vowed and 
dbblared ho would need a cop34ng-clcrk g^on, and would 
' be that^cilerk ; that she had acquir^ this hand from a pa^em ; 
and that she could throw off — 1 forget how mai^ folios' an 
isho^. &(3^y was very much oonfus^ by my being tdd sM 
lids, and that when ^^Tom ” was made a judge he wotaldnt 
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bfT 80 ready to proclaim it. Which "Tern'' «tenied ; av e e o an 
tiut be should always be equally proud of it, uader all cie- 
CWI8tSIII36S; 

^^What a thoroughly good and charming wile i&e m, mgf 
dear Traddles 1 ” said 1 ^ when she hiui gone away, s 

dear Copperfield/’ returued TraddJes, “she b> witfaoul 
any exception, the dbarcst girl ! The way she mena^as 
place; her punctuality, domestic knowlefige, wonomy, and 
order; hesr cheerfulness, Copperfiehi ' 

“Indeed, you have reason to commend her !” I retiarned. m 
“Y ou are a happy fellow. 1 believe you make yourselvoB, 
and each other, two of the happiest j)eople in the world.” 

“I am sure we are two of the happiest people,” returned 
Traddles. “ I admit that, at aU events. Bless my soul, Tvhm 
I see her getting up by candle-light on those dark mofaing% 44 
busying herself in the day’s arrangements, going out to marM 
before the clerks come into the Inn, caring for no wearther; 
devising the most capital little dinners out of the plaitkest 
materials, making puddings and pies, keeping everything itt 
its ri^t place, always so Ueat and ornamental herself, sitthtg am 
up at night with me if it’s ever so late, sweet-tempered aiad 
encouraging always, and all for me, I positively sometimes 
can’t believe it, Copperfield ! ” 

He was tender of the very slippers she had been warming^, m : 
he put them on, and stretched his feet enjoyingly upon the ss 
fender. 

“I posit Vely sometimes can’t believe it,” said Traddtai 
“Tlien, our pleasures ! Dear me, they are inexpensive,, but 
they are quite wonderful ! When we are at home here, of aa 
evening, and shut the outer door, and draw those curtains 3s 
— winch she made — where could we be more snug ? Whea 
it’s fine, and we go out for a walk in the evening, the streets 
abound in enjoyment for us. We look into tho glittering 
windows of the jewellers’ shops; and I show Sophy which rf 
the diamondi-cy^ serpents, colled up on white santin rising st 
grounds, I wen^ give her if I could afford it; mi Sopbj 
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ehoivs me which of the gold watches that are capped and 
jewdled and engine-tumra. and possessed of the horizopjbal 
tevejsescape-movement, and all sorts of things, she would miy 
for me if she could afford it ; and we pick out the spoons and 
5 forks, fish-slices, butter-knives^ and sugar-tongs, we should 
both prefer if we could both afford it ; and really we go away 
as if we had got them ! Then, when we stroll into the squares, 
and great streets, and see a house to let, sometimes we look 
up at it, and say, howw^rould that do, if I was made a judge ? 
10 And we parcel it out — such a room for us, such rooms for the 
girls, and so forth ; until we settle to our satisfaction that it 
would do, or it wouldn^t do, as the case may be Sometimes, 
we go at half-price to the pit of the theatre — the very smell 
of which is cheap, in my opinion, at the money — and there 
we thoroughly enjpy the play : which Sophy believes every 
word of, and so do I. In walking home, perhaps we buy a 
little bit of something at a cook^s-shop, or a little lobster at 
the fishmonger’s, and bring it here, and make a splendid 
supper, chattipg about what we have seen. Now, you know, 
*0 (>p-j)erfield, if I was Lord Chancellor, we couldn’t do 

‘'You would do something, whatever you were, my dear 
Traddles,” thought I, “that would be pleasant and amiable! 
And by the way,” I said aloud, “I suppose you never draw 
ts any skeletons now ? ” 

“Really,” replied Traddles, laughing, and reddening, “I 
can’t wholly deny that I do, my dear Copperfield. For, ^ing 
in one of the back rows of the King’s Bench the other day, 
with a pen in my hand, the fancy came into my head to t^ 
30 how I had" preserved that accomplishment. And I am afraid 
there’s a skeleton — in a wig — on the ledge of the desk.” 

. After we had both laughed heartily, Traddles wound up by 
looking with a smile at the fire, and saying, in his forgiving 
way, “Old Creakle!” 

3S “1 hate a letter from that old — Rascal here,” said I. For 
I never was less disposed to forgive him the way he used to 
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batter Traddles, than when I saw Traddles so ready to forgive 
him himself. 

“From Creakle the schoolmaster?” exclaimed Traddles. 
*‘NoI” 

Among the persons who are attracted to me in in/ risings 
fame and fortune,” said I, looking over my letters, “and who 
discover that they were ^ways much attached to me, is the 
selfsame Creakle. He is not a schoolmaster now, TraddleB. 
He is retired. He is a Middlesex magistrate.” 

I thought Traddles might be surprised to hear it, but he Was w 
not so at all. 

“How do you suppose he comes to be a Middlesex magis- 
trate?” said I. 

“Oh dear me !” replied Traddles, “it would be very diffi- 
cult to answer that question. Perhaps ho voted for somebody, 15 
or lent money to somebody, or bought something of some- 
body, or otherwise obliged somebody, or jobbed for somebody, 
who knew somebody who got the lieutenant of the county to 
nominate him for the commission.” 

“On the commission he is, at any rate,” said L “And hOao 
writes to me here, that ho will be glad to show me, in opera- 
tion, the only true system of prison discipline; the only 
unchallengeable way of making sincere and lasting converts 
and penitents — which, you know, is by solitary confine- 
ment. What do you say?” 

“To the system inquired Traddles, looking grave. 

'^'No. To my accepting the offer, and your going with 
me?” 

“ I don't object,” said Traddles. ^ 

“Then I'll write to say so. You remember (to* say nothing 3<^j 
of our treatment) tliis same Creakle turning his son out w ^ 
doors, I suppose, and the life he used to lead his wife and 
daughter?” 

“Perfectly,” said Traddles. 

“Yet, if you'll read his letter, you'll find he is the tenderei^ 3S 
of men to prisoners convicted of the whole calendar of felon- 
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im" fl&id I; ''thau^ I can^t find that his tecMferaess 
tecds to any other class of created beings.” ^ 

Xraddles shrugged his shoulders^ and was not at all 
prised. 1 had not expected him to be, and was not surprised 
5 myself ; or my observation of similaT practical satires would 
have been but scanty. We arranged the time of our visit, 
and I wrote accordingly to Mr. Creakle that evening. 

On the appointed day — I think it was the next day, but 
no matter — Traddles and I repaired to the prison where Mr. 
i» OeaJde was powerful. It was an immense and solid building, 
erected at a vast expense. 1 could not help thinking, as we 
apfsroached the gate, what an uproar would have been made 
, in the country, if any deluded man had proposed to spend one 
half the money it had cost, on the erection of an industrial 
15 oshool for the young, or a house of refuge for the deserving old 
In an office that might have been on the ground-door of the 
Tower of Babel,® it was so massively constructed, wo were 
presented to our old schoolmaster ; who was one of a group, 
composed of two or three of the busier sort of magistrates, 
to aoad'some risitors they had brought. He received me, like a 
man who had formed my mind in bygone years, and had 
always loved me tenderly. On my introducing Traddles, 
Mr. Creakle expressed, in like manner, but in an inferior 
degree, that he had always been Traddl^'s guide, philosopher, 
BS and friend. Our venerable instructor was a great deal older, 
and not improved in appearance. His face was; as fiery m 
ever; his eyes were as small, and rather deeper set. The 
scanty, wet-looking gray hair, by which I remembered him, 
was almost gone ; and the tluck veins in his bald head were 
p noaie the more agreeable to look at. 

After some conversation among these gentlemen, from which 
I might have supposed that there was nothing in the world to 
be legitimately taken into account but the supreme comfort of 
prisoners, at any expense, and nothing on the wide earth to be 
p done outside prison-doors, we began our inspection. It being 
then just dinner-time, we went, ffirst into the great kitchen, 
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every prigoner^s dfam^ wa« in course of being: set ooA'' 
sepjtrately (to be handed to him in his cel] ), with the regoliiirity 
axid preeisioa of clod£;w(»>k. I said aside, ta Trad(£lS^ that 
I wondered whether it occurred to anybody, that then® was-a 
striking^ contrast between, these plentiful repasts of eholee$ 
quality, and the dinners, not to say of paupers, but of soldiers, 
sailora, laborej*s, the great bulk of the honest, workiujg comr 
munity ; of whom not one man in five hundred over dined half 
so well. But I learned that the 8> .stem ’ ’ retiuircd high living ; ' 
and, in short, to dispose of the sysii^m, once for all, 1 found that »' 
on that head and on all others, “the system^’ put an end 60 all " 
doubts, and disposed of all anomalies. Nobody appeared 
to have the least idea tliat there ^\'as any other system, but 
ihe system, to be considered. 

As we were going through some of the magnificent passages, rj 
I inquired of Mr. Creaklo and his friends what wore supposed 
to be the main advantages of this all-governing and univer- 
saily overriding system? I found them to bo the perfect 
isolation of prisoners — so that no one man in oonfinemeu^ 
there, knew anything about another ; and the reduction of m': 
prisoners to a wholesome state of mind, leading to sincere 
contrition and repentance. 

Now, it struck me, when we began to visit individuals in 
^heir celis^ and to traverse the passages in w'hich those cells 
wore, and to have the manner of the going to cbapel ai!^ so agl 
torth, explained to us, that there was a strong probafeBity ' 
of tlie prisoners knowing a good deal about each other, and of v; 
their carrying on a pretty complete system of intercourse. ‘ 
This, at the time I write, has been prov^, t believe, tobe tbe 
case; but, as it would have been flat blasphemy against the so 
system to have liinted such a doubt then, I look^ out for 
the penitence as diligently as I could. 

Aid hero again, I had great misgivings. T found as preva- 
lent a fashion in the form of the penitence, as i had left mtaHi ^ 
in ^ ^orms of the coats and waistcoats in the windows of titojsll 
tailors' shops. 1 found a vast amount of pretfessioa, varyiaf 
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very little in character : var3^g very little (which I thought 
exoeedin^y suspicious), even in words* I found a great many 
foxes, disparaging whole vineyards of inaccessible grapes v but 
I found very few foxes whom I would have trusted within 
S reach of a bunch. Above all, I found that the most professing 
men were the greatest objects of interest; and that their 
conceit, their vanity, their want of excitement, and their love 
of deception (which many of them possessed to an almost 
incredible extent, asMihoir histories showed), all prompted to 
xo these professions, and were all gratified by them. 

However, I heard so repeatedly, in the course of our goings 
to and fro, of a certain Number IVenty Seven, who was the 
Favorite, and who really appeared to be a Model Prisoner, 
that I resolved to suspend my judgment until I should see 
IS Twenty Seven. ^ Twenty Eight, I understood, was also a 
bright particular star ; but it was his misfortune to have his 
gloiy a little dimmed by the extraordinary lustre of Twenty 
Seven. I heard so much of Twenty Seven, of his pious admo- 
nitions to everybody around him, and of the beautiful letters 
do he constantly wrote to his mother (whom he seemed to con- 
sider in a very bad way), that I became quite impatient to 
see him. 

I had to restrain my impatience for some time, on account 
of Twenty Seven being reserved for a concluding effect. But, 
dS at last, we came to the door of his cell ; and Mr. OeaMe, 
looking through a little hole in it, reported to us, in a state or 
the greatest admiration, that he was reading aTlymn Book. 

There was such a rush of heads immediately, to see'Number 
, Twenty Seven reading his H3ann Book, that the little hole was 
30 blocked up, six or seven heads deep. To remedy .this incon- 
venience^, and give us an opportunity of conversmp with 
Twenty Seven in all his purity, Mr. Creakle directed ffie door 
of the cell to be unlocked, and Twenty Seven to be invited out 
into the parage. This was done; and whom should Traddles 
43 and I then^ toehold, to our amazement, in this converted Num« 
ber Twenty Seven, but Uriah Heep I 
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He knew us directly ; and said, as he came out — with the 
old writhe- ^ 

*‘How do you do, Mr. Copperfijeld? How do you do, Mr. ; 
Traddles?^^ 

This recognition caused a general admiration in the party, s 
I rather thought that every one was struck by his not being 
proud, and taking notice of us. 

'^Well, Twenty Seven/’ said Mr. Creakle, mournfully 
adnairii^ him. ‘^How do you find yourself to-day?'' 

‘‘I am very umble, Sir!" replied Uriah Keep. i| 

You are always so, Twenty Seven," said Mr. Creakle. i 
Here, another gentleman asked, with extreme anadety: 
Are you quite comfortable ? " 

^'Yea, I thank you, Sir !" said Uriah Keep, looking in that 
direction. **Far more comfortable here, than ever I was out- is 
side. I see iny follies now, Sir. That's what makes me 
comfortable." 

Several gentlemen were much affected ; and a third ques- 
tioner, forcing himself to the front, inquired with extreme 
feeling: ''How do you find the beef?" 20 

" Thank you. Sir," replied Uriah, glancing in the new direct , 
tion of this voice, " it was tougher yesterday than I could wish ; 
but it's my duty to bear. I have committed follies, ^ntle- 
men," said Uriah, looking round with a meek smile, ''and I 
ought to bear the consequences without repining." 35 

A murmur, partly of gratification at Twenty Seven's celestial 
st%te of mind, and partly of indignation against the Contractor 
who had given him any cause of complaint (a note of which , 
was immediately made by Mr. Creakle), having subsided, . 
Twenty Seven stood in the midst of us, as if he felt himself the ge 
principal object of merit in a highly meritorious musexum ; 
That we, the neophytes, might have an excess of light shining ' 
upon us all at once, orders were given to let out Twenty Ei^t« ^ 
I had been so much astonished already, that I only f^t a 
kind of resigned wonder when Mr. littimer w||jkea 
reading a good book! 

VOL. n — 2 k 
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£i^t/’ said a gentleman in ^[^eetaclefl, wlio had 
not yet spoken, “you complained last week, my good lelloWi 
of ooeoa. Haw has it been since? 

“I thank you, Sir,” said Mr. Littimer, “it has b|en 
s better made. If 1 might take the liberty of sayi^ so, Sk, I 
don't think the milk which is boiled with it is quite g^iaine ; 
but I am aware, Sir, that there is great adulteration of milk, 
in Londoai, and that the article in a pure state is diffiendt to be 
obtained.” 

It appeared to me that the gentleman in spectacles' l^ackecL 
his Twenty Eight against Mr. Creakle's Twenty Seven, for 
«ach of them took Ms own man in hand. 


“What is your state of mind, Twenty Eight? ' said the 
tiuuBStioner in spectacles. 

MS thank you, Sir,” returned Mr. Littimer ; “ I see my follies 
now, Sir. I am ajgood deal troubled when I think of the sins 
of my former companions, Sir; but I trust they may find 
{omveness.” 

“You azre quite happy yourself?” said the questioner, 
«o nodding encouragement. 

“I am much obliged to you, Sir,” returned Mr. littimer. 
“Perfectly so.” 


“Is liieiJe anything at all on your mind, now?” said the 
questioner- “If «o, mention it, Twenty Eight.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Littimer, without looking up, “if my eyes 
not deceived me, there is a gentleman present who wes 
wquamted with me in my former life. It may be foofit- 
time to .that gentleman to know, Sir, that I attribute my 
^ entiiSy to havii^ liv^ a thoughtless life In the 

fj^/fioruioe of young men ; and to haying allowed mysell to be 




to I hope. that gentlmen wMl take warmqg, Sir, 

imd wiU not be onesided at my freedom. It is lor'ibis good. 
I me oonsoious of my own past follies. I hope be may 
Mtmpeaat of all the wiokmnnBs .and sin, to which he hm ibeen 
a party.” 
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I dbaisrved that aevml gentlemea wese shax&ig thenr 
eacl^^h oms hand, as if they had just come into church. 

“This does you credit, Twenty returned tl 3 © <pe»- 

tioner. “I should have expect«)d it of you. Is there any- 
thing else?” 3 

“Sir,” returned Mr. Littizner, slightly lifting up his^ rye*- 
brows, but not his eyes, “there was a young woniaa vhofdl 
intO' dksohite courses, that 1 endeavored to save, Sir, but 
coultf w rescue. 1 beg that gentleman, if lie has it in hb 
power,' to inform that 5’'oung woman from me that I forgive le 
her her bad conduct towards myself ; and that I call her to 
repentance — if he will be so good.” 

“I have no doubt, Twenty Eight,” returned the questioner, 
“that the gentleman you r^er to feels very strongly — as we 
ah must — what you have so properly said. We wiU not 13 
detain you.” 

“I thank you, Sir,” said Mr. Littimer. “Ckntlemen, I 
wish you a good day, and hoping you and your famflies will 
alsc see your wickedness, and amend ! ” 

With this, Number Twenty Eight retired, after a glanee » 
between him and Uriah ; as if they were not altogeth^ un- 
known to each other, through some medium of communicatioH ; 
and a murmur went round the group, as his door shut upon 
him, that he was a most respectable man, and a beautiful case. 

“Now, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Creakle, entering 9. n 
clear stage with his man, “is there an:^iihing that any one can 
do Jor you? If so, mention it.” 

“ 1 would umbly ask. Sir,” returned Uriah, with a jerk of his 
malevolent head, “for leave to write again to mother.” 

“It shall certainly be granted,” said Mr. Crealfle. 

“Thank you. Sir! I am anxious about mother. I am 
afraid she ain't safe.” 

Somebody incautiously asked, what from? But there mm 
a scandalized whisper of “Hush !” 

“Immortally safe, Sir,” returned Uriah, writhing ia tSeag 
directiem of the voice. “ I should wish mother to be got kito 
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my state. 1 never should have been into my present state 
if I hadn’t come here. I wish mother had come here. It 
would be better for everybody, if they got took up, and was 
. brought here.” 

$ Tms sentiment gave unbounded satisfaction — greater 
; satisfaction, I think, than anything that had passed yet. 

‘^Before I come here,” said Uriah, stealing a look at us, as if 
he would have blighted the outer world to which we belonged, 
if he could, “I was gi%en to follies ; but now I am sensible of 
so niy follies. There’s a deal of sin outside. There’s a deal of 
sin in mother. There’s nothing but sin everywhere — except 
here.” 

''You are quite changed?” said Mr. Creakle. 

"Oh dear, yes, Sir!” cried this hopeful penitent. 
tS "You wouldn’t relapse, if you were going out ? ’ ’ asked some- 
body else. 

" Oh de-ar no, Sir ! ” 

"Well!” said Mr. Creakle, "this is very gratifying. You 
have addressed Mr. CoppeAeld, Twenty Seven. Do you 
aowish to say anything further to him?” 

"You knew me, a long time before I came here and was 
changed, Mr. Copperfield,” said Uriah, looking at me ; and a 
more villanious look I never saw, even on his visage. "You 
knew me when, in spite of my follies, I was umble among them 
;as that was proud, and meek among them that was violent — you 
was violent to me yourself, Mr. Copperfield. Once, you 
struck me a blow in the face, you know.” ^ 

General commiseration. Several indignant glances directed 
at me. 

30 "But I forgive you, Mr. Copperfield,” said Uriah, making 
his forgiving nature the subject of a most impious and awfm 
parallel, which I shall not record. "I for^ve ev^body. 

' It would ill become me to bear malice. I freely forgive you, 
and 1 ^pe you’ll curb yoxir passions in future. I hope Mr. 
55 W* will repent, and Miss W., and all of that sinful lot. You’ve 
been visits with affiction, and 1 hope it inay do you good; 
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but youM better have come here. Mr. W. bad better have 
come here, and Miss W. too. The best wish I c^ould give you, 
Mr. Copperfield, and give all of you* gentlemen, is, that you 
could be took up and brought here. When 1 think ot my past 
follies, and my present state, I am sure it would be b^ to s 
you. I pity all who ain^t brought here !” 

He sneaked back into his <;e]l, amidst a little chorus of 
approbation; and both Traddles and I experienced a great 
relief when he was locked in. 

It was a characteristic foatiiie in this repentance, that I was lo 
fain to ask what these two men liad donr, to be there at all 
That appeared to be the last thing about which they had any- 
thing to say. I addressed myself to one of the two warders, 
who, I suspected, from certain lateiit indications in their faces, 
knew pretty well what all this stii* was worth. is 

“Do you know,” said I, as wc walked along the passage, 
“what felony was Number Twenty Seven's last ‘folly'?” 

The answer was that it was a Bank case. 


“A fraud on the Bank of Englaiifl?” I asked. 

“Yes, Sir. Fraud, forgery, and conspiracy. He and some so 
others. He set the others on. It w^as a deep plot for a large 
sum. Sentence, transportation for life Twenty Seven was 
the knowingest bird of the lot, and had very nearly kept him- 
self safe ; but not quite. The Bank was just able to put salt 
upon his tail — and only just.” as 

'^‘’’^o^yduTc^ Twenty Eight's offence?” 

“Twenty Eight," returned my informant, speaking through- 
out in a low tone, and looking over his shoulder as we walked 
along the passage, to guard himself from being overheard, in 
such an unlawful reference to these Immaculates,* by Cres^kle 3 q 


and the rest ; “ Twenty Eight ^also transportation) got a place, 
and robbed a young master of a matter of two hundred and 
fifty pounds in money and valuables, the night before they 
were going abroad. I particularly recollect his case, from ms 
being took by a dwarf.” ^ 

“A What?” 
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little woman. I have forgot her naine.’' 

^‘•Not Mowcher?” 

"That’s it! He had eluded pursuit, and was going\ta 
Amesica in a flaxen wig and whisks, and such a complibe 
; disuse as never you see in all your bom days; when the 
KttTe woman, being in Southampton, met him walking along 
the street — picked him out with her sharp eye jii a moment 
— ^ ran betwixt his legs to upset him — and held on to him ^ 
likfeigrim Death.” 

► "Excellent Miss Mdwcher!” cried I. 

"YoaM have said so, if had seen her, standing on a 
chair in the witness-box at his trial, as I did,” said my friend. 
"He cut hisr face right open, and pounded her in the most 
hmt$i maimer, when she took him ; but she never loosed her 
hcdd till he was locked up. She held so tight to him, in fact, 
that the officers -wme obliged to take ’em both together. She 
gave her evidence in the gamest way, and was highly compli- 
mented by the Bench, and cheered right home to her lodgings. 
She said in Court that she’d have took him single-handed (on 
• account of what she knew concerning him), if he had been 
Samson. And it’s my belief she would I” 

It wa^s mine too, and I highly respected Miss Mowcher for it. 

We had now seen all there was to see. It would have been 
in vain to rejM’esent to such a man as the worshipful* Mr. 
Creaklc, that Twenty Seven and Twenty Eight were perfectly 
consistent and unchanged ; that exactly what they were theflr 
tftey had always been ; that the hypocritical knaves were just 
tile eubjeets to make that sort of profession in 'such a ptaoe; 
that they knew its market-value at least as well as. 
in the immediate service it would do them when th^ lWtre 
es^Milriated ; in a word, that it was a rotten, hollow, pMgliUy 
ioggestive piece of business altogether. We left them to iheir 
and themselves, and went home wondering. 

" TeAapait’s a good thing,, Traddles,” said I, " to have anuBH 
sound Hobby ridden hard ; for it’s the sooner mden to deatk.” 

"I hope so,” replied Traddles. 
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CHAPTER LXII 

A LIGHT SHINES ON JIY WAT 

TaaBJ year came round to Christmas-timc, and Iliad 
home above two months. I had seen Agnes freqlte& 4 i&^ 
However loud tho general voice might be in giving me en- 
couragement, and however ferv^enfc the emotions and endeav- 
OPB to which it roused me, I heard her lightest word of prai&e 5 
as I heard nothing else. 

At least once a week, and sometimes oftener, I rode -over 
liiere, and passed the evening. J usually rode back at night ; 
for the old unliappy sense was always hovering about me m&w 
— most sorrowfully when I left her — and I was ^ad to be i« 
up and out, rather than wandering over the past in weary 
wakefulness* or miserable dreams. I wore away the longest 
part of many wild sad nights, in those rides ; reviving, as I 
went, the thoughts that had occupied me in my long 
absence. 

Or, if I were to say rather that I listened to the echoes of 
those 'Noughts, I should better express the truth. They 
spoke to me from afar off. 1 had put them at a distance, 
and accepted my inevitable place. When I read to Agnes 
wi^t I wrote ; when I saw her listening face ; moved ber to ao 
smfles or tears ; and heard her cordial voice so earnest on the 
diadowy events of that imaginative world in which I lived ; 

I thought what a fate mine might have been ■*— but ‘Only 
thought so, as I had thought a£ier I was married to -Dora, 
what I could have wished my wife to be. 315 

My duty to Agnes, who loved me with a love, which, H I. 
disqnietied, 1 wronged most selfishly and poorly, and Mild 
never restore; my matured ai^mrance tliat I, who had workedl 
out my own dastiny, and won what 1 had hupetuoiiaiy net 
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my heart on, had no right to murmur, and must bear ; com- 
prised what I felt and what I had learned. But I loved her: 
and now it even became sQme consolation to me, vaguely ^to 
conceive a distant day when I might blamelessly avow jt ; 
, s when all this should be over ; when I could say “Agnes, so it 
was when I came home ; and now I am old, and I never have 
, loved since 

She did not once show me any change in herself. What she 
always had been to me, she still was ; wholly unaltered, 
m Between my aunt arid me there had been something, in this 
connection, since the night of my return, which I cannot 
call a restraint, or an avoidance of the subject, so much as an 
implied understanding that we thought of it together, but did 
not shape our thoughts into words. When, according to our 
IS old custom, we sat before the fire at night, we often fell into 
this train ; as' naturally, and as consciously to each other, as if 
we had unreservedly said so. But we preserved an unbroken 
silence. I believed that she had read, or partly read, my 
thoughts that night ; and that she fully comprehended why 
‘ so I gave mine no more distinct expression. 

This Christmas-time being come, and Agnes having re- 
posed no new confidence in me, a doubt that had several times 
arisen in my mind — whether she could have that perception 
of the true state of my breast, which restrained her with the 
as apprehension of giving me pain — began to oppress me 
heavily. If that were so, my sacrifice was nothing ; my plain- 
est obligation to her unfulfilled ; and every poor action I had 
shrunk from, I was hourly doing. I resolved to set this right 
beyond all doubt ; — if such a barrier were between us, to 
3 Q break it down at once with a determined hand. 

It was — what lasting reason have I to remember it I — a 
cold, harsh, winter day. There had been snow, some hours 
before; and it lay, not deep, but hard-frozen on the ground. 
Out at sea, beyond my window, the wind blew ruggedly from 
3 $ the north. 1 had been thinkii^ of it, swe^ing over those 
mountain wastes of snow in Switzerland, then inaccessible to 
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any human foot ; and had been speculating which was the 
lonelier, those solitary regions, or a deserted ocean. 

‘'Riding to-day, Trot ? said cay aunt, putting her head in 
at the door. 

“Yes,’' said I, “I am going over to Canterbury. It's as 
good day for a ride.” 

hope.your horse may think so too,” said my aunt ; “but 
at present he is holding down his head and his ears, standing 
before the door there, as if he thought his stable preferable.” 

My aunt, I may observe, allowed my horse on the forbidden lo 
ground, but had not at all relented toward the donkeys. 

“He will be fresh enough, presently !” said I. 

“The ride will do his master good, at all events,” observed 
my aunt, glancing at the papers on my table. “Ah, child, 
you pass a good many hours here ! I never thought, when I is 
used to read books, what work it was to write them.” 

“It's work enough to read them, sometimes,” I returned. 
“As to the writing, it has its own charms, aunt.” 

“Ah! I see!” said my aunt. “Ambition, love of appro- 
bation, sympathy, and much more, I suppose? Well: goac 
along with you !” 

“Do you know anything more,” said I, standing composedly 
before her — she had patted me on the shoulder, and sat down 
in my chair, “of that attachment of Agnes?” 

She looked up in my face a little while, before replying: 25 

“I think I do, Trot.” ^ ' 

‘^Are you confirmed in your impression ?” I inquired. 

“I think I am, Trot.” 

She looked so steadfastly at me : with a kind of doubt, Off 
pity, or suspense in her affection: that I summoned the 35 
stronger determination to show her a perfectly cheerful face. 

“And what is more, Trot — ” said m}*- aunt. 

“Yes!” 

“I think Agnes is going to be married.” 

“God bless her !” said I, cheerfully. 

“God bless her!” said my aunt, “and her husband toe!” 
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I echoed it, parted from my aunt, went lightly down-^stah^ 
mounted, and rode away. There was greater reason th^ 
before to do what 1 had resolved to do. ^ 

How well I recollect the wintry ride ! The frozen particles 
sof ke, brushed from the blades of grass by the wind, and 
borne across my face ; the hard clatter of the horse^s hoofs, 
beatine a tune upon the ground ; the stiff-tilled soil ; the 
snow-arift, lightly eddying in the chalk-pit as the breeze 
ruffled it; the smoking team with the wagon of old hay, 
to stopping to breathe on the hill-top, and shaking their bells 
muskalfy; the whitened slopes and sweeps of Down-land 
lying against the dark sky, as if they were drawn on a huge 
sktef 

I found Agnes alone. The little girls had gone to their own 
IS homes now, and sha was alone by the fire, reading. She put 
down her book on seeing me come in ; and having welcomed 
me as usual, took her work-basket and sat in one of the old- 
fashioned windows. 

I sat beside her on the window-seat, and we talked of what 
9b I was doing, and when it would be done, and of the progress I 
had made since my last visit. Ames was very cheerful ; and 
laughingly predicted that I should soon become too famous 
to be talked to, on such subjects. 

'^So I make the most of the present time, you see,” said 
9$ Agnes, ^^and talk to you while I may.” 

As I looked at her beautiful face, observant of her work, sbe 
raised her mild clear eyes, and saw that I was looking at )w. 

''You are thoughtful to-day, Trotwood!” 

"Agnes, shall I tell you what about ? I came to tell yoU.” 
$0 She put aside her work, as she was used to do when wo were 
seriously discussing anything ; and gave me her whole atten- 
tion. 

"My dear Agnes, do you doubt my being true to you?” 

"No !” she answered, with a look of astonishment. 
m t)o you doubt my being what I always have been to you ? ” 

"No!” she answered, as before. 
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you remember that I tried to tdl you, when 1 eame 
home, what a debt of gratitude I owed j-ou, dearest 
mad how fervently I felt towards you?” 

**I remember it,” she said, gently, ‘^verj" well.” 

*^You have a secret,” said I. ‘^Lot me share it, Agnes/** *'S 

She east down her eyes, and trembled. 

could hardly fail to iknow, even if I had not heard — ■ 
but from other lips than yours, Agnes, which seems strange — 
that there is some one upon whom you have bestowed the 
treasure of your love. Do not shut me out of what concesms 
your happiness so nearly ! If you can tru:.t me, as you say 
you can, and as I knov/ you may, let me be your friend, your 
brother, in this matter, of all others 

Wrtih an appealing, almost a reproachful glance, she rose 
from the window ; and hurrying across the room as if without is 
knowing where, put her hands bc^fore her face, and burst into 
such tears as smote me to the heart. 

And yet they awakened something in me, bringing promise 
to my heart. Without my knowing why, these tears allied 
themselves with the quietly sad smile which was so fixed in » 
my remembrance, and shook me more with hope than fear at 
sorrow. 

''Agnes ! fiister ! Dearest ! What have I done !” 

"Let me go away. Trotwood. I am not well. I am not 
myself, I will speat to you by and by — another time. I as 
will write to you. Don't speak to me now. Don't! 
donHl” 

I sought to recollect what she had said, when I had spoken 
to her on that former night, of her affection needing no 
turn. It seemed a very world that I must search through in 39 
a moment. 

"Agnes, I cannot bear to see you so, and think that I have 
1)een the cause. My dearest girl, dearer to me than anything 
in life, if you are unhappy, let me share your uahappiMss. 

If you are in need of hdp or counsel, let me try to give it to ^ 
yaa. If you have indeed a burden m your.beart, let me try , 
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to Ik^ten For whom do I live now, Agnes, if it is not for 
you!” < ^ 

“(Ml, sp^re me ! I am not myself I Another time I” Tjas 
all I could distinguish. 

5 Was it a selfish error that was leading me away ? Or, hav- 
ing once a clue to hope^ was there something opening to me 
that I had not dared tor think of ? ^ 

“,I must say more. I cannot let you leave me so ! For 
Heaven’s sake, Agnes, •let us not mistake each other after all 
lo these years, and all that has come and gone with them ! I 
must speak plainly. If you have any lingering thought that 
I could envy the happiness you will confer ; that I could not 
resign you to a dearer protector, of your own choosing ; that 
I could not, from my removed place, be a contented witness 
ts of your joy ; dismiss it, for I don’t deserve it ! I have not 
suffered quite in vain. You have not taught me quite in vain. 
There is no alloy of self in what I feel for you.” 

She was quiet now. In a little time, she turned her pale 
face towards me, and said in a low voice, broken here and 
20 there, but very clear : 

owe it to your pure friendship for me, Trotwood — 
which, indeed, I do not doubt — to toll you, you are mis- 
taken. I can do no more. If I have sometimes, in the course 
of years, wanted help and counsel, they Have come to me. If 
as I have sometimes been unhappy, the feeling has passed away. 
If I have ^ver had a burden on my heart, it has been lightened 
for me. If I have any secret, it is — no new one ; and is — 
not what you suppose. I cannot reveal it, or divide it. It 
hats long been mine, and must remain mine.” 

JO Agnes ! Stay I A moment ! ” 

She was going away, but I detained her. I clasped my arm 
about her waist. ** In the course of years ! ” It is not a new 
one!” New thoughts and hopes were whirling through my 
mind, and all the colors of my life were changing. 
j 5 “ liearest Agnes ! Whom I so repect and honor — whom I 
so devotedly love ! When I came here to-day, I thought that 
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nothing could have wrested this confession from joae. I 
thought I could have kept it in my bosom all our lives, till 
we were old. But, Agnes, if I ha\e indeed any new-born 
hope that I may ever call you something more than Sister^ 
widely difiPerent from Sister ! — ” 5 

Her tears fell fast ; but they were not like those she had 
lately shed, and I saw my hope brighten in them. 

Agnes ! Ever my guide, and best support ! If you had 
been more mindful of yourself, and less of me, when we grew 
up here together, I think my heedless faricj’' never would have la 
wandered from you. But you were so much better than I, so 
necessary to me in every boyish hope and disappointment^ 
that to have you to confide in, and rely upon in everything, 
became a second nature, supplanting for the time the first ana 
greater one of loving you as I do ! 15 

Still weeping, but not sadly — joyfully! And clasped in 
my arms as she had never been, as I thought she never was 
to be ! 

“When I loved Dora — fondly, Agnes, as you know — 

“Yes she cried, earnestly. “I am glad to know it aa 
. “When I loved her — even then, my love would have been 
incomplete, without your sympatliy. I had it, and it was 
perfected. And when I lost her, Agnes, what should I have 
been without you, still V 

Closer in ray arms, nearer to my heart, her trembling hand as 
upon my shoulder, her sweet eyes shining through her tears, 
on mine ! 

*^1 went away, dear Agnes, loving you. I stayed away, 
loving you. I returned home, loving you !” 

And now, I tried to tell her of the struggle I had had, and 30 
the conclusion I had come to. 1 tried to lay my mind before 
her, truly, and entirely. 1 tried to show her, how I had hoped 
I had come into the better knowledge of myself and of her ; 
how I had resigned myself to what that better knowledge 
brought; and how I had come there, even that day, in 
fidelity to this. If she did so love me (I said) that she could 
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tabet me kor her husband, die could do so, on no daserviog ok 
mine, eaie^ upon the truth of my love for her, and the troubk 
m whhdi it had ripened to be w^t it was ; and hence it wiui 
that I revealed it. And O, Agnes, even out of tliy true ey^s, 
in that same time, the spirit of my child-wife look^ upon me, 
stt^Sdng it was weE; and winnmg throu^ thee, to tendler- 
est reobEectioDB of the Bl68som tli^t had withered in its bloom ! 

am so blest, Trotvood — my heart is so overcharged 
but there is one thing I must say/’ 

Dearest, what?” 

laid her gentle hands upon my shoulders, and lotted 
cahnly in my face. 

“Do you know, yet, what it is ?” 

“ I am afraid to speculate on what it is. Tell me, my dear.” 
have loved you aE my life I” 

Oh, we were happy, we were happy ! Our tears were not 
for the trials (hers so much the greater), through which we 
had come to be thus, but for the rapture of being thus, never 
to be divided more ! 

We walked, that winter evening, in the fields together ; and 
the blessed calm within us seemed to be partaken by the 
frosty air. The early stars began to shine while Um were 
hngesing oh, and looking up to them we thanked our Gew for 
having guided us to this tranquillity. 

We stood together in the same old-fashioned window at 
when the moon was shining ; Agnes with her quiet %es 
raised up to it ; I following her glance. Long miles of road 
then opened out before my mind ; and, toEing oii^ a 

lugged wayworn boy forsaken and neglected^ who siiosdd 
eeme te even the heart now beating against mine, Im 
own. 

It waft heady dinner-time next day when we appeared bw- 
foie my aunt. She waa up in my study, Peggotty said: 
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wliich it wfSB tier pride to keep in readiaess a,)atd csder i&t 
' We taaiid ker, in her spectacle, sitting by tbe dre. 

^^Ctoodness me ! ’’ said my aunt, peering tihnui>ui|^ the duric, 
‘^wiwo’s this you're bringing home?*' 

'‘Agnes," said I. 

^ we arranged to say nothing at first, my aunt was not 
aliWe discomfited. She darted a hopeful ^noe at mc, whem 
1 said “Agnes ; " but seeing that 1 looked as usual, took, 
ofi her spectacles in despak, and rubbed her nose with them, 

Slie)^eeted Agnes heartily, nevertheless ; and we wereaoon 
in the lighted parlor down-stake, at dinner. My aunit put 
on her spectacles twice or thrice, to take another look at me. 
but as often took them off again, disappointed, and ruined 
her nose with them. Much to the discomfiture -of Mr. Dkk, 
who knew this to be a bad S 3 niiptoin. 

“By the bye, aunt," said I, after dinner; “I have been 
speaking to Agnes about what you told me." 

“Then, Trot," said my aunt, turning scarlet, “you did 
wrong, and broke your promise." 

“You are not angry, aunt, I trust ? I am sure you won't be, 
when you learn that Agnes is not unhappy in any attach- 
ment." 

“Stuff and nonsense I " said my aunt. 

As my aunt appeared to be annoyed, I thought the best nmy 
was to cut her annoyance short. I took Agnes in my arm 
the back of her chair, and we both leaned over her. My aunt, 
fwith <me clap of her hands, and one look through her spec- 
tates, immediately went into hysterics, for the first and only 
time in all my knowledge of her. 

The hysterics called up Peggotty. The moment my aunt 
was restored, she flew at Peggotty, and calling her a silly did 
creature, hugged her with ^ her might. After that, she 
hugged Mr. Dick (who was highly honored, but a good deal 
surprised) ; and after that, told them why. Then, we were 
all happy together. 

I could not discover whether my aunt, in her last short 
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eonverBation with me^ had fallen on a pious fraud, or had 
reaUy mistaken the state of my mind. It was quite enough, 
said, that she had told me Agnes was going to be marrira; 
and that I now knew better than any one how true it was. 

We were married within a fortnight. Traddles and Sophy, 
and Doctor and Mrs. Strong, were the only guests at our quiet 
wedding. We left them full of joy ; and cirove away together. 
Clasped in my embrace I held the source of every worthy 
aspiration I had ever had; the centre of myself, the circle 
of my life, my own, my wife ; my love of whom was founded 
on a rock ! 

^‘Dearest husband said Agnes. “Now that I may call 
you by that name, I have one thing more to tell you.” 

“Let me hoar it, love.” 

“It grows out of the night when Dora died. She sent you 
for me.” 

“She did,” 

“She told me that she left me something. Can you think 
what it was?” 

I believed I could. I drew the wife who had so long loved 
me, closer to my side. 

“She told me that she made a last request to me, and left 
me a last charge!” 

“And it was ” 

“That only I would occupy this vacant place.” 

And Agnes laid her head upon my breast, and wept ; and 
I wept with her, though we were so happy. * 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

A VISITOB 

Wi^T I have purposed to record is nearly finished; but 
there is yet an incident conspicuous in my memory, on which 
it often rests with delight, and without which one thread 
in the web I have spun, would have a ravelled end. 

I had advanced in fame and fortune, my domestic joys 
was perfect, I had been married ten happy years. Agnes 
and I were sitting by the fire, in our house in London, one 
night in spring, and three of our children were playing in 
the room, when I was told that a stranger wished to see me. 

He had been asked if he came on business, and had an- iq 
swered No ; he had come for the pleasure of seeing me, and 
had come a long way. He was an old man, my servant said, 
and looked like a farmer. 

As this sounded mysterious to the children, and moreover 
was like the beginning of a favorite story Agnes used to tell 15 
them, introductory to the arrival of a wicked old Fairy in a 
cloak who hated everybody, it produced some commotion. 
One of our boys laid his head in his mother's lap to be out 
of harm's way, and little Agnes (our eldest child) left her 
doM in a chair to represent her, and thrust out her little heap m 
of golden curls from between the window-curtains, to see 
what happened next. 

“Let him come in here !'' said I. 

There soon appeared, pausing in the dark doorway as he 
entered, a hale, ^ay-haired old man. Little Agnes, attracted ^5 
by his looks, had run to bring him in, and I had not yet clearly 
seen his face, when my wife, starting up, cried out to me, in a 
pleased and agitated voice, that it was Mr. Peggotty ! 

It was Mr. Peggotty. An old man nbw, but in, a ruddy, 
von. II — 2ii 
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hearty, strong old age. WTien our first emotion was over, 
and he sat before the fire with the children on his knees, ^d 
the blaze shining on his face, he looked, to me, as vigorous 
and robust, withal as handsome, an old mau, as ever 1 had 
seen. 

*‘Mas'r Davy,” said he. And the old name in the old tone 
fell, so naturally on my ear ! “ Mas’r Davj% ’tis a jojdul hour 
as I sec you, once morS, Uong with your own trew wife !” 
joyful hour indeed, old friend !” cried 1. 

“And these heer pretty ones,” said Mr. Peggotty. “To 
look at these heer flowers ! Why, Mas^r Davy, you was but 
tile heighth of the littlest of these, when I first see you ! 
When Em'ly wam^t no bigger, and our poor lad were biUi a 
lad I” 

“Time has changed me more than it has changed you 
fflnce then,” said 1. “But let these dear rogues go to bed; 
asui as no house in England but this must hold you, tcU me 
where to send for your luggage (is the old black bag among it, 
that went so far, 1 wonder!), and then, over a glass of Yar- 
mouth grog, we will have the tidings of ten years I ” 

“Are you alone?” asked Agnes. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, kissing her hand, “quite alone.” 

We sat him between us, not knowing how to give hkn 
welcome enough ; and as 1 began to listen to his old famiMor 
voice, 1 could have fancied he was still pursuing his loiig 
jowney in search of his darling niece. 

“It^s a mort of water,” said Mr. Peggotty, “fur to cdlme 
and on’y stay a ma|fcter of fower weeks. But water 
f specially when ’tis salt) comes nat’ral to mo; and friends 
is dear, and I am Ijeet. — Which is verse,” said Mr. Pteg- 
fotty, surprised to find it out, “though I hadn’t such inten- 
tions*” 

' “ Ajo you going back those many thousand miles, so soon ? ” 
adeed Agnes. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he returned. "I giv the promise.to Em’ly, 
afore I o^e away ** Yc^ see, 1 doen’t grow younger m the 
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}^W8 comes round, and if I hadn’t sailed as Hwas, mot 
£ke 1 shouldn’t never have done't. And it’s alhis been on 
my mind, as 1 must come and see Mas’r IJavy and your own 
sweet blooming self, in your wedded happiness, afore T got 
to foe too old.” 

He ioo&od at us, as if he could never feast hm eyes on ns 
tmfficiently. Agnes laughingly put hack some scattered locks 
of his gray hair, that he might see us br't.ter 

**And jnrw tell us,V said I, “everything relating to your 
fortunes.” 

^^Our fortuns, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined, “is soon toid. 
We haven’t fared nohows, but fared to thrive. We’ve aBus 
thrived. We’ve worked as we oug^it to’t, and maybe we 
lived a lettle hard at first or so, btit we have alius thrived 
What with sheep-farming, and what with stock-farming, and 
what with one thing and what with t’other, we are as well to 
do, as well could be. Theer’s been kiender a blessing fell upon 
us,” said Mr. Peggotty, reverentially inclining his head, “and 
we’ve done nowt but prosper. That is, in the IcMog run. If not 
yesterday, why then to-day. If not to-day, why then to- 
morrow.” 

“And Emily ?f ’ said .^nes and I, both together. 

“Em’ly,” said he, *wtcr you left her, ma’am — and I 
never heerd her saying of her prayers at night, t’other side t^e 
canvas screen, when we was settled in the Bush, but whAt 1 
heerd your name — and arter she and me lost sight of Mas’r 
Davy, that theer shining sundov^i — was that low, at first, 
that, if she had know’d then what Mas’r Da^y kep from us so 
kind and thowtful, ’tis my opinion she’d have drooped away, 
But theer was some poor folks aboard as had illness among 
’em, and she took care of them; and theer was the dbildren 
in our company, and she took care of them ; and so she got tis 
be busy, and to be doing good, and that helped her.” 

“Whm did she first hear of it?” I asked. 

“1 kqp it from her arter I heerd on’t,” said Mr. Peggotty 
“going on a year. We was living then in 
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place, but among the beautifullest trees, and with the rc^ '^ 
a covering our Beein* to the roof. Theer come along 'oocrf 
day,, when I was out a working on the land, a traveller from* 
our own Norfolk or Suffolk in England (I doen’t rightly mind 
5 which), and of course we took him in, and giv him to eat and 
drink, and made him welcome. We all do that, aU thojp^ony 
oyer. HeM got an old newspaper with him, and som^Hjither 
•'account in print of the storm. That’s how she knoir^d it. 

' When I come home at night, I found she know’d it.” 

'f He dropped his voice as he said these words, and the gravity 
*'1 so well remembered overspread his face. 

‘*Did it change her much ? ” we asked. 

Ay, for a good long time,” he said, shaking his head ; ''H 
not to this present hour. But 1 think the solitoode done her 
tsgood. And she had a deal to mind in the way of poultry 
and the like, and minded of it, and conic through. I wonder,” 
he said thoughtfully, *‘if you could see my Em’ly now, Mas’r 
Davy, whether you’d know her !” 

' ' she so altered?” I inquired. 

bo! “I doen’t know. I see her cv’ry day, and doen’t know; 
but, odd-times, I have thowt so. A slight figure,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, looking at the fire, “kiendcr worn; soft, sorrow- 
fill, blue eyes ; a delicate face ; a pritty head, leaning a little 
. down; a quiet voice and way — timid a’most. That’s 
isEmSy!” 

We silently observed him as he sat, still looking at the fire. 

“Some thinks,” he said, “as her affection was ill-bestowed; 
some, as her marriage was broke off by death. No one 
knows how ’tis. She might have married well, a mort of 
JO topes, 'But, uncle’ she says to me, 'that’s gone forever.’ 
Cheerful along with me ; retired when others is by ; fond of 
going any distance fur to teach a child, or fur to tend a sick 
^.person, or fur to do some kindness tow’rds a young girl’s 
^Wedding (and she’s done a many, but has never seen one) ; 
{b!|ully loving of her uncle ; patient ; liked by young and old • 
iKVWt out by all that has any trouble. That’s Em’ly !” 
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fatoi accommodated with diuner at one tiane, cxcltim^ o| 
the company in the passage and on the stairs. The beaul^y!, 
fashion, and exclusiveness of Pori Middlebay, flocked'i^ do 
honor to one so deservedly esteemed^ so highly talented, 
and so widely popxilar. Dr. Mcll (of Colonial Salem-House 
Grammar School, Port Middlebay) presided, and on Ms 
ri^t sat the distinguished guest. After the reanoval of the, 
cloth, and the singing of Non Nobis (beautifully ereouted^ 
and in which wo were at no loss to distinguish the bell- 13 c^? 
notes of that gifted amateur, Wilkins Micawber, EsQuiRSt^ 
Junior), the usual loyal and patriotic toasts were severally 
given and rapturously received. Dr. JMell, in a ^>eedh 
replete with feeling, then propo-^^ed ‘Our distinguished west, 
the ornament of our town. May he never leave us but 
to better himeclf, and may his success among us be such as 
to render his bettering himself impossible!^ The cheering 
with which the toast was received defies description. Again 
and again it rose and fell, like the waves of ocean. At len^h 
all was hushed, and Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, presents 
himself to return thanks. Far be it from us, in the present 
comparatively imperfect State- of the res(nirces of our 
tablishment, to endeavor to follow our distinguishea towns- 
ihan though the smoothly-flowing periods of his polished 
highly-ornate address I Suffice it to observe, that it was a 
masterpiece of eloquence; and that those passages in whidi 
he more particularly traced his own successful career to its 
soufee, and warned the younger portion of his auditory from 
the shoals of ever incurring pecuniary liabilities .which they 
were unable to liquidate, brought a tear into the manliest 
eye present. The remaining toasts were Doctor Meix'; 
Mrs. Micaw’^ber' (who gracefully bowed her acknowledgments 
from the side-door, where a galaxy of beauty was elevated 
on chairs, at once to witness and adorn the gratifying scene) * 
Mrs. Ridger Begs (late Miss Micawber); Mbs. Mexx; 
Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, Junior (who convuiisKd 
the a^pembly by humorously remarking that he f ou^ HmseU 
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,^abte to return thanks in a speech, but would do so, with 
tneir permission, in a song) ; Mrs. Micawbbr’s Family (^eil 
known, it is needless to remark, in the mother-country),. 
Ac., Ac., Ac. At the conclusion of the proceedings the tables 
were cleared as if by art-magic for dancing. Among the vo- 
taries of Terpsichore,^ who disjwrted themselves until SOl 
gave warning for departure, Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, 
Junior, and the lovely^ and accomplished Miss Helena, fourth 
dauj^ter of Doctor Mell, were particularly remarkable.^' 


I was looking back to the name of Doctor Mell, pleased 
to have discovered, in these happier circumstances, Mr. Mell, 
formarly poor pinched usher to my Middlesex magistrate, 
when Mr. Peggotty pointing to another part of the paper, my 
eyes rested on my own name, and I read thus : — 


“TO DAVID COPPERFIELD, ESQUIRE, 
“the eminent author 


“My dear Sir, 

“Years have elapsed, since I had an opportunity of ocularly 
perusing the lineaments, now familiar to the imaginations 
of a considerable portion of the civilized world. 

“But, my dear Sir, though estranged (by the force of -cir- 
cumstances over which I have had no control) from„the 
personal society of the friend and companion of my yoiith, 
I have not been unmindful of his soaring flight. Nor have I 
been debarred, 

“ ‘ Though seas between us braid ha’ roared,’ ® 

(Burns) from participating in the intellectual feasts he has 
spuead before us. 

“I cannot, therefore, allow of the departure from this 
place of an individual wheon we mutually respect and eateem. 
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frithdut, my dear Sir, takinjr this pubBo op]:Mrtuiii^, <bE 
thanjciii^ you, on my own behalf, and, I may ti6 

add, on that of the whole of the Inhabitants of Port M]ddle>^, 
bay^ for the gratification of which you are tlie mizDvtdlng 
afeent. 

“Go on, my dear Sir ! You arc not miknown bore, y<^ ai^ 
not unappreciated. Thougii ^remote/® we are neither 
friended,^ 'melancholy,' nor (I may add) 'slow.' Go 
my dear Sir, in your Eagle course! The Inhabitante d 
Port Middleba5^ may at least aspire to u atch it, with delight,' 
with entertainment, ^ith instruction! 

“Among the eyes elevated towards you from this portion of 
the globe, will ever be found, while it has light and life* 

“The 

'*Eyc 

''Appertaining to 

“Wilkins Micawbbb, 
'‘Magistrate." 

I found, on glancing at the remaining contents of the 
newspaper, that Mr. Micawber was a diligent and esteemed 
correspondent of that journal. There was anothey letter 
frond him in the same paper, touching a bridge ; there was an 
advertisement of a collection of similar letters by him, to be 
shortly republished, in a neat volume, “with considerable 
additions and, unless I am very much mistaken, the Laad« 
infe Article was his also. 

we talked much of Mr. Micawber, on many other evenings 
while Mr. Peggotty remained with us. He lived with us 
during the whole term of his stay, — which, I think, was some* 
thing less than a month, — and, his sLster and my aunt came 
to London to see him. Agnes and I parted from him aboard^ 
sWp, when he sailed ; and we shall never part from him more, 
on earth. 

But before he left, he went with me to Yarmouth, to see 
a tablet I had put up in the chiu-chyard to the memoary 
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isi Ham. While 1 was copying the plain inscription for him 
at Ids request, I saw him stoop, and gather a tuft of grass fi^m 
the grave, and a little earth. 

“For Em'ly,” he said, as he put it in his breast. “I pro- 
Smised, Mas*r Davy.” 
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CHAPTER LXIV 

A LAST KETROSPECT 

And now my written story ends. 1 look back, once mop 
— for the last time — before I close these leaves, 

I see myself, with Agnes at my side, journeying alone the 
road of life. I see our children and our friends around uft 
and I hear the roar of many voices, not indifferent to laoe aii 
I travel on. 

What faces are the most distinct to me in the fleeting^POwdl 
Lo, these ; all turning to me as 1 ask my thoughts the question' 
* Here is my aunt, in stronger spectacles, an old woman o: 
fourscore years and more, but upright yet, and a steady 
walker of six miles at a stretch in winter weather. 

Always with her, here comes Peggotty, my good old nurse 
likewise in spectacles, accustomed to do ne^lework at nighi 
very close to the lamp, but never sitting down to it withra^ 
a bit of wax-candle, a yard measure in a little house, and i 
work-box with a picture of St. Paul’s upon the lid. 

The cheeks and arms of Peggotty, so hard and red in m.} 
childish days, when I wondered why the birds didn’t peck he 
in preference to apples, are shrivelled now ; and her eyes, tha 
used to darken their whole neighborhood in her face, ar 
fainter (though they glitter still) ; but her rough forefiDg^ 
which I once associated with a pocket nutmeg-grater, i 
just the same, and when I see my least child catching at f 
as it totters from my aunt to her, I think of our little parlor ai 
home, when I could scarcely walk. My aimt’s old dii^ppolM 
ment is set right, now. She is godmother to a real livi&i 
Betsey Trotwood ; and Dora (the next in order) says rtii 
spoils her. 

There is something bulky in Peggotty’s pocket. It| 
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nothing smaller than the Crocodile-Book, which is iu rather 
a dilapidated condition by this time, with divers of the leates 
torn and stitched across, but which Pcggotty exhibits to fho 
children as a precious relic. I find it very curious to see my 
■S own infant face, looking up at me from the crocodile stories ; 
and to be reminded by it of my old acquaintance Brooks 
.of Sheffield. 

Among my boys, tlys summer holiday time, I see an old 
man making giant kites, and gazing at them in the air, with 
o a delight for which there are no words. He greets me rap- 
turously, and wlxispers, with many nods and winks, “Trot- 
wood, you will be glad to hear that I sliall finish the JMemorial 
when I have nothing else to do, and that your aunt’s the most 
extraordinary woman in the world, Sir !” 
s ‘ Who is tliis bent lady, supporting herself by a stick, and 
showing me a countenance in which there are some tractes 
of old pride and beauty, feebly contending with a ciuerulous, 
imbecile, fretful wandering of the mind ? She is in a garden ; 
and near her stand a sharp, dark, withered woman, with a 
!o white scar on her lip. Let me hear what they say. 

**Ro8a, I have forgotten this gentleman’s mime.” 

Rosa bends over her, and calls to her, “Mr. Copperfield.” 

“I am glad to see you, Sir. I am sorry to observe you are 
in mourning, I hope Time will be good to you !” 
fS Her impatient attendant scolds her, tells her I am not in 
mourning, bids her look again, tries to rouse her. 

“You have seen my son, Sir,” says the cider lady. “Ale 
you reconciled ? ” 

Looking fixedly at me, she puts her hand to her forehead, 
io and moans. Suddenly, she cries, in a terrible voice, “Rosa, 
/mcne to me. He is^dead!’' Rosa, kneeling at her feet; by 
: ; turns caresses her, and quarrels with her ; now fiercely telling 
hesr, “I loved liim better than you ever did I” — now 
soothing her to deep on her breast, like a sick child. Thus 
\ 5 1 leave them ; thus I always find them ; thus they wear the» 
tame away, from ye4t to year. 
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What ship comes sailing home from India, and what Eoillish 
lady is this, married to a growling old Scotch Crcesus® with 
great flaps of (sal's (''an this he Julia Mills ? 

Indeed it is Julia Mills, peevish and fine, with a black man 
to carry cards and letters to her on a golden salver, and. a 
copper-colored won\au in linen, \vith a bright handkerchief 
round her head, to servo her Tiffin in her d^o^si rig-room. But 
Julia keeps no diary in these days ; never aings A.ffection*a 
Dirge ; eternally quarrels with the old Rcoi c h . Croesus, wbc 
is a sort of ytillow bear with a tanned hide Julia is steeped iu 
money to the thi oat, and talks and thinks of notliing else. 
I liked her better in the Desert of Sahara. 

Ot perhaps this is the Desert of Sahara ! I"or, though 
Julia has a stately house, and mighty company, and sumptuous 
dinners every daj', I see no green growth near her ; lirthing 
that can ever come to fruit or flower. What Julia caJU 
^‘society/' I sec ; among it Mr, Jack Maldon, from liis Patent 
Place, sneering at the hand that gave it him, and speaking 
to me, of the Doctor, as “so charmingly antique.^' But wber 
society is the name for such hollow gentlemen and ladies, 
Julia, and wlien its breeding is professed indifference to every- 
thing that can advan(‘-e or can retard mankind, I think wc 
must have kist ourselves in that same Desert of Sahara, and 
had better find the way out. 

And lo, the Doctor, always our good friend, laboring -al 
bis Dictionary (somewhere about the letter D), and happy ir 
his home anci wife Also the Old Soldier, on a considerabb 
reduced footing, and by no means so influential as in days oi 
yore! 

Working at his chambers in the Temple, with a busy ai^pect 
and his hair (where he is not bald) made more relnjllious thsut 
ever by the constant friction of his lawyer's wig, I come, in i 
later time, upon my dear old Traddles. His table is ooveree 
with thick pUes of papers; and I say, as I look around me: 

“If Sophy were your clerk, now, liaddles, she woula 
enough to do I '' 
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“You may say that, my dear Copperfield ! But those were 
eapital days, too, in Holborn Court ! Were they not ? “ 

“ When she told you you would be a Judge ? But it was Aot 
the town talk then /” 

5 “At all events,” says Traddles, “if I ever am one ” 

y, you know you will be.” 

“Well, my dear Copperfield, when I am one, ] shall tell the 
story, as I said I would.” 

We walk away, arm^n arm. I am going to have a family 
xe dinner with Traddles. It is Sophy^s birthday ; and, on our 
road, Traddles discourses to me of the good fortune he has 
enjoyed. 

“I really have been able, my dear, Copperfield, to do all 
fihat I had most at heart. There’s the ReveiMid Horace 
IS promoted to that living at four hundred and fifty pounds a 
year ; there are our-two boys receiving the very best education, 
and distinguishing themselves as steady scholars apd good 
fellows ; there are three of the girls married \Try comfortably ; 
there are three more living with us; there are three more 
*0 keeping house for the Reverend Horace since Mrs. Crewler’s 
decease; and all of them happy.” 

< “Except — ' — ” 1 suggest. 

“Except the Beauty,” says Traddles. “Yes. It was very 
unfortunate that she should marry such- a vagabond. But 
! there was a certain dash and glare about him that caught her. 
However, now we have got luir safe at our house, and got rid 
of him, we must cheer her up again.” 

Traddles’s house is one of the very houses — or it easily mUy 
have been — which he and Sophy used to parcel out, in their 
> evening walks. It is a large house ; but Traddles keeps his 
papers in his dressing-room, and his boots with his papers ; 
,and he and Sophy squeeze themselves into upper rooms^ 
(reserving the best bedrooms for the Beauty and the girls. 
There is no room to spare in the house; for more of “the 
(girls” are here, and always are here, by some accident or 
..other, than I know how to count. Here, when we go in. is 
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a crowd of them, running down to the door, ami handing 
Traddles about to be kissed, until he is out of breath. Here, 
established in perpetuity, is the poor Beauty, a widow with a 
little girl ; here, at dinner on Sophy^s birthday, are tlie three 
married girls with their three husbands, and one of thes 
husband's brothers, and another husband’s consjri, and .mother 
husband’s sist<ir, who appears to m<3 to be engaged to the. 
cousin. Traddles, exactly the »same simple, unaffected fellow 
as he ever was, sits at the foot of the large table like a Pa- 
triarch ; and Sophy beams upon him, from the head, across a i 
cheerful space that is certainly not glittering v\ith Britannia 
metal. 

And now, as I close my task, stibduing my desire to linger 
yet, those faces fade away. But, one face, shining on Due 
like a heavenly light by which 1 see all other objects, is abbve i 
them and beyond them all. Ami that remains. 

I turn head, and see it, in its lieautiful serenity, beside 
me. My lamp burns low, and I have written far into the 
night ; but the dear presence, without which I were nothing^' 
bears me company. t 

O Agnes, O my soul, so may thy face be by mo when I clos0 
my life indeed ; so may J, when realities are melting from me 
like the shadows whicJi I now dismiss, still find thee near m** 
pointing upward I 




NOTES 


20 : 14. Norwich. A county seat of Norfolk, abotlt 
miles west of Yarmouth. 

21 ; 20. “ As ye have done,” etc. Matthew xxv. 40, 

46:9. Tower of London. An ancient castle and state 
prison on the Thames in the east of lx)ndon. It was begun 
by William the Conqueror, though tradition says that Julius 
C^sar had a fortification on the same site. The crown 
jewels of England are now kept there. 

60 : 29. Prerogative Office. An office where wills proved ili 
the Prerogative Court were stored. 

60 : 30. Province of Canterbury. For church purooses 
England is divided into two provinces, Canterbury and Yorky 
each of which lias an archbishop at its head. 

61 : 24. pluralist. A clergyman who holds more than on© 
living. 

51 : 25. Stall in a cathedral. A stall is a decorated seat 
for the clergy in the chancel of a church. A salaried clergyman 
on the Cathedral Staff is referred to as the holder of a stall. 

65 ; 28. Guildford. The county town of Surrey, thirty 
miles southwest of London. 

67 : 28. but I. 'c this correct? 

69 : 10. Tottenham Court Road. A street running north-- 
west towards Hampstead, named from the manor of Totten- 
ham CoUT*t, which formerly belonged to St. Paul’s Cathedrsd* 

82 : 9. Westminster Abbey. One of the most famous 
churches in the world, the burial place of England’s illustrious 
dead. 

82 : 32. Hanmstead. A large open space north of London, 
now known as Hampstead Heath, a public park. 

84 : 30. Montagu Square. Named for Mrs. Montagu, * 
famous woman of advanced views, who died in 1800. 

84 : 33. black-hole. On the 20th of Juhe, 1756, 146 Eng- 
lish prisoners were forced into a small guard room in Oaleutta, 
VOL. II — 2 m 529 
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^bere they passed the night. Next morning all but twenty* 
three were dead. One of the survivors, Holwell, by name, 
has left an account of the sufferings in the “ Black Hole.'^ 

. 89:31. Horse Guards. The former army headquarters, 
So called because soldiers on horseback are kept there 
constantly to guard Parliament from being overawed by 
mobs. 

91:1. cent per cent. One hundred per cent. 

111:35. China to Peru. Dr. Samuel Johnson began his 
poem The Vanity of Human Wtahea thus: 

Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru.’’ 

112 : 22. Gray’s Inn Road. A stniot leading northwest 
from Holborn, past Gray’s Inn, the homo of the lawyers of 
that society, and Gray’s Inn Gardens. 

113 : 18. flat-candle. A bedroom candle burned in a 
candlestick with a broad, flat base. 

118:33. woolsack. The seat of the Lord Chancellor of 
England in the House of Lords is a large sack of wool like a 
, divan. 

117: 1. wig. Judges in England wear wigs as a part of 
the paraphernalia of their office. 

ISS) : 17. E^ptian Temple. Because such a temple would 
be covered '^tn picture writings which would resemble the 
signs in shorthand. 

^81 : 22, Mr. Pitt. This name and those that follow are 
those of noted Parliamentary speakers. 

131:33. Chancellor of the Exchequer. That member of 
the British Cabinet who has charge of the income and ex- 
penditure of the government. 

138 : 9. 'W'ant. Lack. This word is used throughout this 
book in the English sense. 

141 : 10. Dragon of Wantley. Wantley is a corruption for 
Wamcliffe. The dragon was killed by More of More Hall 
as told in a ballad in Percy’s Reliques. 

147 : 19. Putney. A village on the Thames six miles west 
of the centre of London. 

151 : 28. sworn brokeiy. All brokers in London must be 
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sworn to conduct their business w'ithout fraud, sirfft with 
strict justice to all parties eoncern#^d. ^ 

162:23. Ramsgate. A watering placte in Kent, east of 
Canterbury. 

174 : 16. St. Martin’s Lane. A lane near Charing Cross; 
namod for the church of St. Martin. 

182 <: 22. Westminster Bridge. This loads over t he 1 hames 
to the Surrey or south shore, near Wostminner Abbey and 
the Houses of Parliament. 

185 : 6. a fretful porcupine. 

And each ))articular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

flamlct, Act I, Scene 6. 

189 : 10. Bath water. Bath is a watering place in tho 
west of England. The waters are considered healthful, 

208: 1. Gravesend. A seaport town of Kent, on the right 
bank of the Thames, twenty-two miles below London. 

229 : 2. Stamp Office. An office for the issue of stamps^ 
which in those days had to be attached to all official dociimente. 

229: 5. Archbishop of Canterbury. The highest bishop qf 
the Church of England, and its presiding dignitary. Hia 
residence is Lambeth Palace in London. 

229 : 11. Surrogate. Tn England the deputy of a bishop or 
his chancellor, whose special business is the granting of mar- 
riage licenses. 

229:14. Wanted. Needed. 

237 : 9. Life Guards. A corps of the British army whoae 
soecial duty is to guard the person of the sovereign. 

244: 11. Excise. A tax levied on the production or sale 
of goods, commonly limited to tobacco and spirits, but some- 
times extended to other things. 

244 : 20. Beadle. A parish officer who is usually a con- 
stable too. 

255:13. Doctor Johnson. Samuel Johnson (1709-1734), 
author of the first popular English dictionary. 

287:35. City. The old city of London. Originally 
within walls, ^ ^ , . . , , 

2M:25. Great Plague, In 1665 London was visited by 
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tke plagrue, from which 70,000 people died. See De 

QUincey’s Journal of the Plague, 

908:11. Whittington. An old legend, partly founded en 
^a.ct, tells the story of Dick Whittington, who came up «to 
London, a poor boy, but lived to become Lord Mayor. The 
foundation of bis fortune was his cat, which he sold at a gamt 
price to the king of Barbary, whose palace was overrun with 
mice. 

904 : 9. Uxbridge. A town of Buckinghamshire twenty 
inil(Ss .west of Ijondon. « 

304 : 9. Bow Street. The police headquarters. 

321 : 33. in esse — in posse. In actual existence, and in 
possible existence. 

328 : 19, Taboo. A total forbidding of intercourse with a 
n^son or persons on pain of death. The term comes from 
Polynesia. 

3^ : 17. Immortal exciseman.’* Robert Burns (1759- 
1796), who wrote A^ild Lang Syne, the song alluded to here. 

330 ; 24. Each in his narrow cell,” etc. A quotation from 
Oiw’s Elegy %n a Country Churchyard, Stanza 4. 

333:30. Golden Square. Near lU^gent Street. During 
the Great Plague hundreds of the victims were buried there. 

360 : 16. the wicked cease from troubling. See Job iii. 17. 
“ There the wicked cease from troubling ; and there the 
weary at rest.” 

966:17. Black Prince. Edward (1330-1376), son of 
Edward III of England. So called froiir the armor he wore 
at Crecy. He was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. 

971 : 17. genie. A good or evil spirit supposed to preside 
over a man’s destiny in life. , 

989:29. assizes. Sessions of court. 

996 : 9. who wept Jesus at the grave of Lazarus. John 
xi. 35. 

999:30. illustrious poet. Lord Byron, in his poem, To 
Thomas Moore, 

414 ! 20. Hornsey A northern suburb of London. 

416:15. Now’s the day,” etc. BiU'ns, Bannockburn, 

419: 29. Ipswich. A city of Suffolk, two-thirds of tfae'way 
from London to Yarmouth. 

492 : 1* Hoads. This word, which ordinarily means a suit* 
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able place for ships to anchor, is here apph'ed io that part of 
the North Sea near Yarmoutb It is a suitable anonorage 
only in an off-shore wind. 

“It is not meet,” etc. Tbjs is from Julius 
Ccssar^ Act IV, Scene 2, Mr. Micawber i.-. fond of quoting. 

448: 7. Ostade. Adrism Van Ostade (1 010-1 0S5\ a Dutch 
painter of Iho Rembrandt school. 

469 : 3. Custom House. This is on the north bank of the 
Thames, between the Tower and London Bridge. 

469: 11. Fish Street Hill. A hill in ihe fieart of London 
on which the Black Prince once had n palace. 

461 : 29. Long Vacation. The interval hotw^een the sest^ions 
of the courts was called vacation. 

466:2. Westminster Hall. The famous hall in which 
Parliament used to ‘^it. 

468:30. Michaelmas Term. Miclunlmas is the 29tii of 
September, the feast of iho archang# I Michad. The term of 
the courts after the long vacation then began. 

471 : 7. pounce. Powdered pumice-stone formerly used to 
prc'^'^ent ink from spreading on a manuscri])t. 

471 : 11. Sultan’s famous fair ily. ace the last story of the 
Arabian Nights, in which the talking bjrd, the singing tree, 
and the golden water all appear. 

478 ; 25. Bury St. Edmund’s. An old town of Suffolk, 
so called because St. Edmund was burir^d there. 

481 : 25. pattens. A sole of wood w^orn under the shoes in 
wet weather. 

494 : 17. Tower of Babel. See Genesis xi 9. 

520 : b. Terpsichore. Thai one of tho nine Muses who 
presided over dancing. 

620 : 2b. “ Though seas between us braid ha’ roared.” 

This is a lino from Avid Lang Sync, Braid iticans broad. 

621 • 7. “Remote.” There is here a reminiscence of Gold- 
smith’s Traveller, of which the first line is 

“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.” 

626 : 2. CroBsus. A very rich king of Lydia in the sixth 
century b.c. Hence any very rich man. 
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soft silver of the moon-path on its shine, the note of its dti%> 
vollingr diapason, and all the grandeur of its numberless rurrents. 
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London's Lure 

Aft Anihotog^^ in Prose And Verse 
By HELEN ani> I.EWIS MELVILLE 

A selection of what poets and prose writers have said about the 
great metropolis — that capital of all Euiope which has for most 
Americans the closest attraction and the most lasting charm* 
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The Wayfarer in New York 

Introduction by E. C. Martin 

This book describes New York in much the same way that 
London was discussed in ** London’s Lure,” through pictures 
of different phases of the modern city, from the yeasty, seething 
East side, west to where old Greenwich grimly holds its own ; 
from the “ granite cliffs ” of lower Broadway to where by night 
“the serpent of stars” winds around Momingside, 
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